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SABBATH  SERVICES 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14th,  at  8 :15  P.  M. 

RABBI  POLISH 

will  preach  on 

“ Y oil  A re  Better 

Than  You  Think” 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15th  at  10 :15  A.M. 

RABBI  POLISH 

Will  Preach 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME! 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  SISTERHOOD  BAZAAR  — MAY  19th 


* THIS  IS  THE  GATE  OF  THE  LORD— 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  SHALL  ENTER  INTO  IT.* 
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Rabbi  Polish  to  Speak 
On  Radio 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Rabbi 
Polish  will  speak  over  Radio  station  W.E.- 
V.D.  on  May  15  at  6:15  P.M.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America.  Rabbi  Polish  is  the  membership 
chairman  of  the  Manhattan  Region  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  and  in  that  capacity 
will  discuss  the  Palestine  question. 

MAY  15— A DATE  TO  REMEMBERl 

May  15  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
portant  if  not  the  most  important  day  in 
Jewish  history.  On  that  day  according  to 
all  indication.s,  England  will  give  up  her 
Mandate  over  Palestine.  Every  impartial 
observer  must  agree  that  England  failed 
di.smally  in  the  role  of  Mandatory  power 
and  in  the  final  days  of  her  rule  she 
did  her  reputation  irreparable  harm  by 
besmirching  the  name  of  English  “fair  play 
and  democracy”.  We  can  never  forget  that 
Jewish  boys  were  arrested,  disarmed  and 
then  released  and  forced  to  return  to  their 
homes  via  Arab  neighborhoods.  The  dead, 
mutilated  bodies  of  these  boys  bore  testi- 
many  to  England’s  sense  of  fair  play.  Nor 
shall  we  ever  forget  that  England  who 
“could  not”  break  the  Arab  blockade  of  the 
old  city  of  Jerusalem,  suddenly  discovered 
its  might  and  power  when  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turning  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  But  now 
is  not  the  time  to  reflect  on  these  black 
deeds.  The  historian  will  properly  record 
them  and  appraise  England’s  actions.  We 
have  other,  more  pressing  work  to  do.  On 
May  16,  the  Jewish  Agency  will  proclaim  a 
Jewish  State.  The  problem  will  not  be  solved 
by  the  mere  words  of  the  proclamation. 
We  Jews  will  have  to  travel  a long  and 
difficult  road,  strewn  with  obstacles  and 
sacrifice.  But  the  thing  to  constantly  keep  in 
mind  is  that  we  have  already  negotiated  a 
not  insignificant  part  of  that  road.  Let 
every  Jew  dedicate  himself  to  the  suport  of 
the  Yishuv— let  us  work  for  the  realization 
of  the  age  old  dream  as  never  before — And 
in  our  own  time  we  shall  see  tlie  fulfillment 
of  that  dream.  Our  generation  has  been  priv- 
ileged  to  come  closer  to  witnessing  the  mir- 
acle  of  redemption  than  any  other  genera- 
tion  of  Jews  — May  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  this  sacred  privilege. 

Jacob  Polish,  Rabbi 


m _^MORI^ 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed  whose 
names  are  taken  from  the  permanent  rec- 
ords  of  the  Synagogue  and  which  appear 
here,  the  Kaddish  will  be  read  at  our  serv- 
ices  on  Sabbath,  May  14th  & 15th. 

Clara  Hirsch 
Solomon  Hamburger 
Della  Michael 
Louis  Michael 
Theresa  Cohen 

Sunday  School  Registration 

Parents  of  children  of  Sunday  School 
age  are  requested  to  read  this  announce- 
ment  carefully.  This  year,  the  Sunday 
School  Committee  has  decided  to  alter  the 
usual  procedure  of  registering  the  children 
for  the  Sunday  School  term  which  begins 
in  the  fall.  Instead  of  waiting  until  after 
the  High  Holy  days  to  begin  registration, 
we  are  going  to  begin  registering  those 
interested  in  attending  our  school  begin- 
ning  on  Sunday  May  16  and  continuing  un- 
til  Sunday  June  6.  In  this  way  we  will 
know  how  large  a registration  we  may  ex- 
pect  for  the  fall  term  and  can  make  prep- 
arntions  during  the  summer  months  for  re- 
ceiving  the  children  back  to  school.  We 
will  also  be  able  to  assign  the  children 
to  their  classes  and  to  their  teachers.  This 
will  enable  the  teachers  to  keep  in  touch 
via  the  mail,  with  their  pupils  during  the 
summer  vacation  months.  It  is  requested 
if  your  child  is  at  present  attending  our 
Sunday  School,  that  you  register  him  for 
the  fall  term  on  any  day  between  May  16 
and  June  6.  If  your  child  is  not  attend- 
ing  religious  school  at  present,  don’t  fall 
to  register  him  during  the  aforementioned 
period.  Do  not  deprive  your  child  of  a 
good  ■Tewi.sh  education.  For  further  in- 
formation,  either  call  at  the  office  of  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  person  or  phone 
WA.  7-3725.  Do  it  now  . . . Don’t  neglect 
this  very  important  matter. 

Bible  Reading 

Our  Bible  portion  for  this  week  is  en- 
titled  “KEDOSHIM”  and  is  found  in  the 
hook  of  Leviticus,  chapter  1!)  verse  1 to 
chapter  20  verse  27.  This  portion  is  vir- 
tually  a manual  of  moral  instruction  and 
begins  with  the  signiftcant  statement,  “Ye 
shall  be  holy,  for  I the  I.ord  your  God  am 
holy.” 


A Thrilling  ExIנeriehce 

It  was  during  the  Pesach  season  that  a 
gentleman  who  lives  in  Washington  Heights 
was  ushered  into  my  study.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  told  by  a mutual  friend 
that  we  share  a common  interest  in  “posi- 
tive  Judaism”.  He  continued  by  telling  me 
that  it  has  been  his  hobby  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  to  vest  Jewish  customs  and 
ceremonies  with  increased  significance  and 
to  so  utilize  Jewish  ceremonial  objects  as 
to  give  the  home  a definite  and  unmistak- 
able  Jewish  flavor.  I listened  interestedly; 
and  then  my  visitor  asked  me  if  I would 
pay  a visit  to  his  home  to  view  his  display 
of  Jewish  ceremonial  objects.  I stated  that 
I would  be  most  pleased  to  do  so  and  we 
fixed  the  date  for  my  visit.  Imagine  my 
delight  and  enthusiasm  when  I found  upon 
my  entry  into  the  home  that  I bad  not 
merely  come  to  see  a small  home  display — 
but  that  I had  come  across  a rich  treasure — 
a treasure  which  should  be  shared  with 
others.  Here  in  this  Jewish  home  which 
is  no  further  than  two  blocks  from  our 
sjmagogue  I found  a display  of  ceremonial 
objects  the  like  of  which  I had  never  .seen 
anywhere  outside  of  a museum.  Sabbath 
lamps  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  Sab- 
bath  covers  delicately  embroidered.  Hag- 
gadoth  of  all  types,  one  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  time  of  Napoleon,  B’samim  Boxes, 
Kiddush  cups,  a memorial  lamp  kindled 
in  memory  of  the  Jewish  martyrs  of  the 
past  decade — and  in  a corner  there  was 
a display  of  modern  Hebrew  publications 
and  over  and  above  them  I read  the  in- 
scription — AM  YISROEL  CHAI  — The 
People  of  Israel  Lives.  ...  As  I left  this 
home — this  so  completely  Jewi.sh  home,  my 
spirits  were  high  and  I felt  the  real  mean- 
ing  of  the  words  which  were  inscribed 
above  the  Hebrew  periodicals — verily  the 
people  of  Israel  lives. 

Jacob  Polish,  Rabbi 

(Editoh's  Note:  Rabbi  Polish  has  made  ar- 
rangements  to  conduct  small  groups 
through  the  home  which  he  describes 
above.  If  your  group  is  interested  in 
such  a tour,  please  contact  him  as  soon 
as  possible.) 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  A MORTGAGE 
REDEMPTION  FUND  BOX. 
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Sisterhood  Bazaar 

The  long  awaited  Bazaar  sponsored  by 
the  Sisterhood  will  be  held  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Tabernacle  on  Wednesday  May  19.  The 
Bazaar  will  be  an  all  day  affair  and  will 
begin  at  11  A.M.  and  will  continue  through 
11  P.M.  Lunch  and  supper  will  be  served 
in  typical  Sisterhood  style  for  those  who 
will  attend  the  Bazaar  during  the  meal 
hours.  All  kinds  of  valuable  merchandise  are 
being  placed  on  sale.  . . The  Bazaar  can  only 
be  made  a success  through  your  efforts  and 
cooperation.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
securing  the  merchandise  for  the  Bazaar  has 
worked  very  hard  to  guarantee  a success — 
but  now  you,  the  friends  of  the  Tabernacle 
must  do  your  part  by  coming  to  the  Bazaar. 
So  don’t  forget  the  date— May  19 — put  it 
on  your  calendar  . . . and  don’t  let  anything 
interfere  with  your  coming  to  the  Bazaar. 
Come  and  bring  your  friends.  There  will 
be  sometliing  for  everyone.  Let’s  help  make 
this  the  biggest  Bazaar  in  Tabernacle  history. 

Men's  Club 

On  Monday,  May  17,  at  8:30  P.M.  the 
Men’s  Club  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  will 
meet  in  the  vestry  of  the  synagogue.  At 
that  time  the  club  will  conduct  another  one 
of  its  very  popular  round  table  discussions. 
The  topic  to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting 
is  “Should  Religious  Organizations  Foster 
Political  Aims?”  The  discussion  promises  to 
be  a most  interesting  and  lively  one.  You 
and  your  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 


aaiNvavno  asvisoa  NaojOB 
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Membership  Renewals 

Mrs.  Eva  Becker 

Mrs.  Anna  Gittelman 

Mrs.  Sam  Karp 

Mr.  & Mrs.  I.  L.  Lockman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  M.  B.  Palmer 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Arthur  Sommer 


New  Members 

Miss  Suzanne  Ottenheimer 
Mrs.  Paula  Harlam 
Miss  Harlam 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Eric  Federman 
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High  Holy  Day  Seats 

This  is  to  notify  all  friends  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle  who  are  desirous  of  worshipping 
with  us  during  the  forthcoming  High  Holy 
Days,  that  seats  for  these  services  are  on 
sale  at  present  at  the  office  of  the  Hebrew 
^'abernacle.  The  seating  committee  respect- 
fully  sugggests  that  you  drop  in  at  the 
office  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  re- 
serve  your  seats.  This  will  assure  you  of 
seats  for  the  Holy  Days  and  will  prevent 
your  being  disappointed.  At  present,  the 
Holy  Days  seem  far  off— but  you  would  do 
well  to  reserve  your  seats  NOW.  The  office 
of  the  Tabernacle  is  open  from  9:30  A.M. 
to  5 P.M. 


Calling  All  Friends! 
to  the 

BAZAAR 

of  the 

HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
SISTERHOOD 

Wednesday,  May  19th,  11  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

The  Committee  is  Working  Day  and  Night  to  Make  this  Affair  a Success 
Come  to  the  Bazaar  and  bring  your  friends  and  neighbors.  You  will  find 
fresh  attractive  merchandise  suitable  for  your  own  use  and  for  gifts  at 
actual  bargain  prices — ’ 

The  Bazaar  Opens  at  11  A.M. 

Lunch  and  Supper  will  be  Served! 

MAKE  THIS  AN  OUTSTANDING  AFFAIR 


mid. SPRING  DANCE 
Sponsored  by 
SENIOR  GROUP 
of  the 

HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15th  at  8:30  P.M. 

A Well  Known  Orchestra  will  Furnish  the  Music 
Subscription— Single  $1.10  Couples  $2.00 
Come  and  Bring  Your  Friends! 


§ 
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SABBATH  SERVICES 

Friday.  lanuary  28th  at  8:15  Pü«. 

RABBI  JACOB  POLISH 

WILL  PREACH  ON 

“Installation  of 

Officers  and  Board” 

• 

Saturday,  January  29th  at  10:15  AM. 

RABBI  POLISH  WILL  PREACH 


All  Are  Welcome! 


AT  OUR  TABERNACLE  — 

You  will  find  friendship,  warmth  and  religious  devotion. 


* THIS  IS  THE  GATE  OF  THE  LORD— 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  SHALL  ENTER  INTO  IT.* 
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Testimonial  Dinner  Tickets  Available 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Testi- 
monial  Dinner  in  honor  of  Rabbi  Polish 
announces  that  tickets  are  now  available 
for  that  event.  No  effort  has  been  spared 
to  make  it  the  outstanding  event  in  the 
history  of  our  congregation  and  therefore 
it  is  with  a great  deal  of  pride  that  the 
committee  announces  that  the  dinner  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  March 
12  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  In  addition  to 
the  dinner  itself,  an  excellent  orchestra  has 
been  obtained  to  provide  music  for  dancing 
and  top  flight  entertainment  will  be  provid- 
ed.  The  highlight  of  the  evening  will  be 
the  tribute  paid  our  guest  of  honor,  Rabbi 
Jacob  Polish.  The  best  testimonial  we  can 
offer  him  of  our  esteem  is  to  attend  the 
dinner  in  large  numbers.  The  price  for  the 
evening  will  be  $15  per  couple.  From  all 
early  indications  there  will  be  an  overflow 
attendance  at  the  dinner  and  therefore  we 
recommend  that  you  make  your  reservations 
as  early  as  possible.  The  seating  arrange- 
ments  will  be  dependant  on  the  order  in 
which  tickets  are  purchased  so  don’t  delay. 
You  may  obtain  your  tickets  at  the  office 
of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  We  look  for- 
ward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the 
dinner. 

- • -■  - 

Mazol  Tov 

We  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Levy  on  the  occasion  of 
their  son  Peter’s  Bar  Mitzvah  which  took 
place  at  the  Tabernacle  on  Saturday  Jan- 
uary  15.  May  he  grow  to  be  a credit  and 
joy  to  his  parents  and  to  all  Israel. 

■ • ■ - — 

Senior  Group 

On  Sunday  Night,  January  30,  the  Senior 
Group  will  sponsor  a “Folk  Dance’’  night. 
All  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
dancing  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  One 
of  the  requirements  for  admission  is  for 
the  girls  to  wear  low  heeled  shoes  and  the 
fellows  to  leave  their  ties  at  home.  Come 
and  have  a good  time  learning  the  various 
folk  dances. 

I — • - 

Mazol  Tov 

We  all  join  in  wishing  a most  hearty 
Mazol  Tov  to  David  and  Elaine  Vogel  on 
the  birth  of  their  son.  Our  congratulations 
to  the  Engels,  Perlmans  and  Golds  on  this 
most  happy  occasion.  (A  Sunday  School 
application  blank  has  already  been  mailed 
to  the  young  man.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed  whose 
names  are  taken  from  the  permanent  records 
of  our  Synagogue  and  which  appear  here, 
the  Kaddish  will  be  read  at  our  services  on 
Shabbath,  January  28th  and  29th. 

Sarah  Mode  Sichel 

Frank  Oretzer 

— I — • ■ " 

Bible  Reading 

Our  Bible  portion  for  this  week  is  taken 
from  the  book  of  Exodus  and  is  entitled 
“VAERA”.  It  is  found  in  chapter  6,  verse 
2 to  chapter  9,  verse  35.  In  this  portion 
God  charges  Moses  to  go  to  Pharoh  and 
ask  him  to  release  the  Children  of  Israel 
from  slavery.  The  account  of  the  first  seven 
plagues  appears  in  these  chapters. 

- • ■ 

Journal  Progress 

The  Journal  ads  are  beginning  to  come 
in — though  we  would  certainly  like  to  see 
them  come  in  at  a much  more  rapid  pace. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  ads  which  are 
marked  all  the  way  from  $100  to  $5,  there 
have  been  Introduced  “Booster  pages’’  and 
“Memorial  pages”  where  names  can  be  in- 
serted  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  name.  The 
committee  is  eager  that  every  person  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Tabernacle 
have  his  name  in  the  Journal  and  so  they 
have  set  aside  a special  children’s  page  on 
which  the  names  of  our  children  will  be 
inscribed.  Already  the  children  of  our  Sun- 
day  School  have  been  given  blanks  to  take 
home  and  which  you  are  to  fill  out.  If 
your  child  has  brought  such  a blank  to  you, 
fill  it  out  immediately.  Don’t  delay.  Make 
sure  that  when  the  Journal  appears,  your 
child’s  name  will  appear  in  it. 

When  the  Journal  is  at  last  is.sued,  will 
you  be  able  to  look  through  its  pages  with 
pride  and  say— “I  helped  in  this  splendid 
job”  or  will  you  be  among  those  who  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  let  the  other  fellow 
do  the  job.  The  answer  lies  with  you  and 
with  you  alone.  Every  Tabernacle  member 
and  friend  shoidd  set  himself  a minimum 
quota  of  obtaining  at  lea.st  one  ad  for  the 
Journal.  That’s  not  asking  too  much  and 
the  sum  total  of  such  an  effort  would  bring 
overwhelming  sucess  to  the  Journal.  Will 
you  acept  your  congregational  responsibil- 
ity?  Will  you  accept  the  challenge?  I.et 
every  member  be  an  active  member.  I.et 
every  friend  l)e  an  active  friend. 
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Installation  Service 


On  Friday  evening,  January  28,  at  8:16 
P.M.  as  part  of  the  regular  service,  the 
installation  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Officers  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for 
the  year  1949  will  take  place.  Though  at 
the  present  printing  it  is  still  too  early  to 
know  who  will  be  chosen  at  our  annual 
Congregational  Meeting,  nevertheless  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  installation  will  be  a 
most  impressive  one.  All  Officers  and  Board 
Members  will  march  into  the  synagogue  and 
be  duly  installed  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
tire  congregation. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  as  many 
as  possible  be  present  at  the  installation 
service.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Tabernacle 
will  be  filled  to  overflowing.  This  will  be 
your  way  of  showing  the  officers  and  Board 
that  you  stand  ready  to  help  them  in  the 
tasks  they  have  set  for  themselves  and 
that  they  have  an  army  of  strength  upon 
which  they  can  draw.  To  our  knowledge 
this  will  be  the  first  time  in  Tabernacle 
history  that  such  an  installation  service  has 
ever  been  held — ■won’t  you  help  us  make  it 
a most  successful  one. 

Following  the  service,  an  Oneg  Shabbos 
will  be  held  in  honor  of  the  newly  installed 
officers  and  board  members  in  the  vestry 
of  the  Tabernacle.  At  that  time  we  will  all 
he  given  an  opportunity  to  wish  them  a 
hearty  Mazol  Tov.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  services. 
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to  whom  they  could  be  of  service  in  any  way. 

Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  Oct. 
22,  1941,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  18T9. 


Congregational  Meeting 

All  members  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  annual 
Congregational  Meeting  of  the  Hebrew  'fab- 
emacle  on  Wednesday,  January  26  at  8:30 
P.M.  in  the  vestry  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Business  on  hand  will  be:  (1)  Reports 
of  various  committees.  (2)  President’s  re- 
port.  (3)  Election  of  Board  of  Trustees 
and  officers  for  the  year  1949.  (4)  Good 

and  welfare  of  the  congregation. 

We  eagerly  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  meeting. 

MORRIS  ENGEIv,  Secretary 


Sisterhood  Party 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  5,  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  will 
hold  a game  party  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Temple.  An  interesting  program  has  been 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  all.  Re- 
freshments  will  be  served.  Come  and  bring 
your  friends  and  help  make  this  an  out- 
standing  affair. 

— . • — ■ » 

Combined  Parents'  Association  * 
Men's  Club  Meeting 

On  Monday  evening  February  7 at  8:30 
P.M.  the  Parents’  As.sociation  and  the  Men’s 
Club  will  hold  a combined  meeting  to  which 
vou  and  your  friends  are  most  cordially  in- 
vited.  At  that  time  a most  interesting  movie 
entitled  “Placing  the  Displaced”  will  be 
shown  and  an  informative  talk  will  be  given 
by  a guest  speaker.  Don’t  forget  the  date. 
The  program  is  worthy  of  a very  large  at- 
tendance. 


"Stardust"  Dance 

Have  you  your  dancing  shoes  ready? 
Have  }’ou  called  your  best  girl  for  a date 
for  the  “Stardust”  Dance?  If  you  haven’t, 
— do  so  at  once.  You’ll  be  sorry  if  you  miss 
this  gala  event  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
!,eagiie  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  The 
date  is  Saturday  evening,  January  29th  at 
8:30  P.M.  The  place  is  the  newly  decorated 
vestry  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  The  price 
is  $1.2S  per  person  and  $2.00  per  couple  if 
the  tickets  are  purchased  in  advance.  Prices 
are  .slightly  higher  at  the  door.  Tickets 
are  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Tabernacle 
or  can  be  purchased  from  any  member  of 
the  Junior  League.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
attended  a “Stardust”  Dance  will  tell  you 
what  a fine  time  was  had.  Why  not  come 
and  find  out  for  yourself. 

A Reminder — Get  as  many  Journal 
Ads  as  Possible 
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ManbocBliip  Renewab 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Simon  Marx 

Our  heartiest  greetings  to  those  who  have 

Mr.  Gilbert  Michel 

renewed  their  membership  for  the  coming 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Oscar  NussbaiUm 

year. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Samuel  Nemlich 

1 Mrs.  Emmy  Neuburger 

Mr.  Abe  Newman 

Mr.  Abraham  Arndt 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Leopold  L.  Rothschild 

Mr.  Morris  Colhn 

Mrs.  Albert  Schulein 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Theodore  Eulau 

Mrs.  C.  Schlesinger 

Mr.  Jacob  Dessauer 

Mr.  Joseph  Schweitzer 

Mrs.  Esther  Engel 

Mr.  Sam  Schweitzer 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Engel 

Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  Saul 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Bernstein 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Hugo  Wolff 

Miss  Blanche  Bernstein 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Godfrey  Levy 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Max  Emanuel 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Adolph  Schloss 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  Eschelbacher 

Mr.  Jacob  Rothschild 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Herman  Frant 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Louis  Weiner 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Abraham  L.  Frank 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Samuel  Weitzenhoffcr 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Victor  Feibelman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Julius  Rutberg 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Leon  Friesheim 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Louis  Newhaus 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Eric  S.  Federman 

Mr.  Walter  Silverman 

Mr.  N.  M.  Gartner 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Matthew  Stutz 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Frederic  Hirsch 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  Ebel 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Fritz  Herz 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank  Koerpel 

Mr.  Mrs.  Jimmie  Herrmann 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert  Heiman 

Mrs.  Anna  Samstag 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Sigmund  Herz 

Mrs.  Ella  Becher 

Mrs.  Irma  Knoepfler 

Miss  lisa  Becher 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lexandrowitsch 

Mr.  Herman  Benjamin 

Miss  Marion  E.  Lexandrowitsch 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Alfred  Alstaedter 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Frederick  Läufer 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Morris  Kahn 

Mr.  Rene  Loeb 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Adolph  Reiner 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Max  I^omner 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Herman  Bodenheim 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Nathan  Maier 

Mrs.  B.  Schaye 

’•STARDUST••  DANCE 

— presented  by  — 

THE  JUNIOR  LEAGUE 

Saturday  Evening,  January  29th  at  8:30  P.M. 

In  The  Vestry  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

• 

SAUL  BARON  and  his  Orchestra 

Tickets  in  Advance  — $1.26  per  person — $2.00  per  couple 
Slightly  Higher  at  the  Door 

A Reminder^— Get  as  many  Journal  flowers  that  erace  our  puIplt  are  donated  by 

' TRIMACK’SFLOWERS 

Ads  as  Possible  1154  gx.  Nicholas  ave.— n.  y.  ■j2 


1618t  Street  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue 

A Liberal  Congregation  and  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 

Progressive  Commvnity  Center Cantor  Henry  Ehrenherg 

Friday,  January  20th,  1950  (Shevat  2,  5710)  No.  21 

SABBATH  SERVICES 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20th  AT  8:15  P.M. 

RABBI  JACOB  POLISH 

will  preach  on: 

‘^Eternal  Verities” 

SATURDAY.  JANUARY  21st  AT  10:15  A.M. 

Rabbi  Polish  Will  Preach 

All  Are  Welcome! 


ANNUAL  CONGREGATIONAL  MEETING 
WEDNESDAY  EVE.  JANUARY  25th 
AT  8:30  P.M. 


TABERNACIJ?  nULLETlN 


TABERNACLE  BI  LLETIN 


Bible  Reading 

Our  Bible  portion  for  this  week  is 
entitled  “VAERAH”  and  is  found  in 
the  book  of  Exodus  chapter  6 verse  2 
to  chapter  9 verse  35.  In  this  narrative 
we  read  the  account  of  how  God  bids 
Moses  speak  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved 
Hebrews. 


New  Members 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  the 
following  new  members  who  have  joined 
our  spiritual  family.  , ן 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Marks  ‘ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Lowenfels  ! 

Miss  Ruth  Behr 
Mr.  Max  Smerka 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Neuman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lauer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Grünewald 

Membership  Renewals 

We  again  welcome  the  following,  who 
have  renewed  their  membership  for  the 
coming  year : 

Mrs.  Emmy  Neuburger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Blankfort 

Mr.  Robert  Blankfort 

Mr.  Charles  Blankfort 

Mr.  Blankfort 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dessauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seigfried  Herz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Nussbaum 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Fraenkel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Marx 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich  Federman  , 

Mr.  Abraham  Arndt 

Mrs.  Lillie  K.  Linden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Isaac 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Emanuel 

Mr.  Morris  Collin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Nemlich 

Mr.  Rene  Loeb  i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Frant 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred’k  B.  Läufer  ) 


PARENTS 

DON'T  FORGET 
TO  ATTEND  THE 
NEXT  MEETING 
OF  THE 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 


IN  MEMORIAM 
In  Memoriam 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed, 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  perma- 
nent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and  which 
appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will  be  read 
at  our  Sabbath  services  on  January 
20th  and  21st. 

Leopold  Kestenbaum 
Diane  Carol  Schnee 
Samuel  Kirscheimer 
Martin  Baer 
Harry  Wertheim 
• 

Sisterhood  To  Sponsor 
Rummage  Sale 

With  the  success  of  the  recent  Ba- 
zaar  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  the 
members  of  the  Sisterhood  do  not  wish 
to  relax  their  efforts  and  so  they  are 
now  planning  to  conduct  a giant  rum- 
mage  sale.  Of  course  as  everyone  knows, 
in  order  to  have  a successful  rummage 
sale  it  is  necessary  to  have  a great  deal 
of  merchandise.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  appealing  to  all  friends  of 
the  Tabernacle — if  you  have  used  cloth- 
ing  or  shoes  or  the  likes  that  you  no 
longer  need — please  bring  them  to  the 
vestry  of  the  Tabernacle  where  they 
will  be  added  to  the  collection  of  cloth- 
ing  for  the  forthcoming  rummage  sale. 
Put  your  old  clothing  to  work  for  you 
— don’t  throw  them  out — give  them  to  us 
and  they  will  be  well  used.  If  you  find 
that  you  cannot  bring  your  bundle  to 
the  Tabernacle,  please  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  the  Tabernacle  office, 
LO  8-8304  and  we  will  arrange  to  have 
someone  pick  it  up.  The  main  thing  is 
to  remember  not  to  discard  your  used 
clothing — save  it  for  the  Sisterhood 
Rummage  Sale.  Your  cooperation  made 
the  Bazaar  a success — now  help  us 
make  the  rummage  sale  an  outstanding 
success. 


AT  OUR  TABERNACLE  — 
Tou  will  find  friendship, 
warmth  and  religious  devotion. 


Congregational  Meeting 

The  Annual  Congregational  meeting 
has  been  publicized  through  the  BUL- 
LETIN,  the  pulpit  and  individual  let- 
ters,  but  we  feel  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  take  this  means  of  reminding  you 
once  more  of  the  pertinent  facts  about 
the  meeting  inasmuch  as  we  are  desir- 
our  of  getting  the  largest  attendance 
that  we  ever  had  at  a congregational 
meeting. 

Time — Wednesday,  January  25,  at 
8:30  P.M. 

Place — Vestry  room  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle. 

Purpose  of  meeting — Rendering  of 
reports  to  congregation,  election  of  of- 
ficers  and  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Who  may  attend — This  meeting  is 
limited  to  duly  affiliated  members  of 
the  Tabernacle  only. 

What  will  take  place  in  addition  to 
the  business  meeting? — A social  hour 
during  which  time  we  will  be  served 
with  refreshments  and  we  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted  with  our  fellow  Tabernacle 
members. 


Open  School 

You  have  probably  been  wondering 
how  your  child  is  getting  along  in  Sun- 
day  School  and  how  he  or  she  is  being 
taught  the  religion  of  our  people.  On 
Sunday  morning,  February  5,  between 
the  hours  of  10  A.M.  and  12  noon  you 
will  be  able  to  learn  the  answers  to 
many  of  your  questions.  On  that  day  we 
will  have  “open  school” — a day  on  which 
all  parents  of  Sunday  School  children 
are  urged  to  come  to  Sunday  School  and 
are  permitted  to  go  through  the  class- 
rooms  to  see  how  their  children  are  be- 
ing  taught.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance  that  you,  the  parents  take  a deep 
interest  in  your  child’s  Jewish  educa- 
tion  for  only  through  your  whole- 
hearted  cooperation  is  it  possible  for 
our  religious  education  program  to  be 
effective.  Won’t  you  take  advantage  of 
this  open  school  day  and  come  and  see 
for  ydurselves.  See  your  children  in 
their  classrooms.  Talk  with  their  teach- 
ers.  And  above  all,  show  your  child 
that  you  are  very  interested  in  what 
he  or  she  is  doing  in  Sunday  School. 
Make  this  a must.  We  will  be  eager  to 
greet  you  on  that  date. 


TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 
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Published  weekly  except  June,  July  and  Aupust  by 
CONGREGATION  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
S05  West  1618t  Street  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

Office  1^0  8-8304 

Rabbi's  Study  LO  8-8304 

Cantor’s  Res.  WA  3-4637 

The  office  is  open  daily  between  10  A.M.  and 
5 P.M.  President  Schwartz  is  at  the  office  every 
Wednesday  evening:. 

Park  West  Memorial  Chapel 
Herman  E.  Meyers.  Sexton 

MARTIN  AHRENS.  Editor 

The  Rabbi  and  Cantor  of  the  Congregation 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  congregants 
to  whom  they  could  be  of  service  in  any  way. 

Evtered  as  Second  Class  matter  Oct. 
22,  1941,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Young  People's  Society 
Star  Dust  Dance 

In  another  section  of  this  Buletin  you 
will  find  a large  ad  giving  all  of  the  in- 
formation  regarding  the  Stardust  dance 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Young  Peo- 
pie’s  Society  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  21.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  as  many  members 
of  the  congregation  as  possible  will  at- 
tend  this  dance  not  only  because  of  the 
good  time  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
have,  but  also  because  we  should  con- 
sider  it  as  a sort  of  obligation  to  the 
youth  of  our  synagogue  to  lend  them 
every  encouragement  in  their  endeavors. 
Let’s  all  turn  out  to  the  Stardust  dance 
and  let’s  encourage  our  young  people 
to  continue  the  good  work  they  are  do- 
Ing. 

w 

Oneg  Shabbos 

Don’t  forget  that  we  will  resume  our 
traditional  Oneg  Shabbos  following  the 
regular  Sabbath  Service,  this  Satui’day, 
January  21.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many 
as  possible  will  attend.  We  are  espe- 
dally  eager  to  see  as  many  young  peo- 
pie  as  possible  for  they  add  greatly  to 
the  spirit  and  enjoyment  of  the  Oneg 
Shabbos.  Come  and  take  part  in  the  de- 
light  of  the  Sabbath  and  sing  the  songs 
cf  your  people.  We  will  be  looking  for 
you  at  our  Oneg  Shabbos.  Don’t  disap- 
point  us. 


SAVE  WATER!!! 
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FOR  LESS  THAN 

7 cts.  per  day  * 

yon  will  receive  free  medical  care,  specialist-service,  free  hospitalization  (or  $9.00 
cash  per  day),  death  benefit,  convalescent  home,  reduction  for  dental-service, 
eye-glasses,  medicine,  massage  etc. 

WORKMEN'S  BENEFIT  FUND 

a non  profit  organization  since  1884 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 

W.S.  Lanny,  District  Sec’y,  575  Riverside  Drive,  N.Y.C.,  Tel.:  WA  6-7631 
* slightly  higher  with  cash  benefit. 
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X Young  People's  Society  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

presents 

Y 

4th  ANNUAL  "STARDUST"  DANCE 

V 

X IN  THE  VESTRY  OF  THE  TABERNACLE 

X Saturday  Evening,  January  21st  at  8:30  P.M. 

i 

T 

^ Excellent  Music  by  Dick  Martin  and  His  Orchestra 

X A Floor  Show  Including  The  Gershoff  Twins 


Refreshmen 

Served 


Tickets  in  Advance,  $1.00 
At  the  Door,  $1.25 


All  Members!  Don't  Fail  To  Attend 
ANNUAL  CONGREGATIONAL  MEETING 
(and  Election  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees) 
Wednesday  Evening.  January  25th,  7950 
at  8:30  P.M. 


PRIMAOK’S  FLOWERS 
1154  St.  Nicholas  Ave. — N.  T.  32 


The  flowers  that  grace  oar  pulpit 
were  donated  by 
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HEBREW  TABERNACLE  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 


January  15,  1970 — 8 Shevat,  5730 
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Sabbath  Services 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1970  at  8 :15  P.M. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1970  at  10:15  A.M. 
Shabbos  “Bo” 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1970  at  8 :15  P.M. 

RABBI  LEHMAN  Will  Preach: 

•THE  1970  STATE  LEGISLATURE  CONVENES' 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24.  1970  at  10  :15  A.M. 
Shabbos  “Beshalach” 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1970  at  8:15  P.M. 

RABBI  LEHMAN  Will  Review: 

"THE  PROMISE"  by  CHAIM  POTOK 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1970  at  10:15  A.M. 
Shabbos  “Yisro” 


Important  February  Dates 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  8th:  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
CONGREGATION 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th:  ANNUAL  INSTALLATION 
SERVICE 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th:  SECOND  IN  OUR  SERIES: 
“OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  CHURCHES” 

FATHER  R.  DOUGLAS  REID 

CHAPEL  OF  THE  INTERCESSION,  155th  St.  and  Broadway 


Sermon  Excerpt 

{ From  “A  New  Interfaith  Docu- 
ment”;  presented  on  Friday  evening, 
December  19,  1969.  R.  L.L.) 

“We  have  been  handed  a two-edged 
.sword:  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  at- 
tempt  to  understand  our  deeply  rooted 
yearnings  the  Church  must  also  real- 
ize  that  whereas  our  mutuality  is  now' 
more  acceptable,  we  are  different  one 
from  the  other.  No  degree  of  friend- 
.ship  or  acts  of  acceptance  or  phrases 
of  apology,  no  matter  how׳  welcome, 
will  deny  this  fact : tw׳o  thousand 
years  of  differences,  persecution,  ghet- 
toization,  and  book  burnings  can  not 
be  erased  .so  easily.  Nor  do  I think 
that  these  differences  should  be  erased 
or  be  minimized  or  be  overlooked  for 
the  sake  of  a new'ly  established  unity 
of  faith  ...  it  is  important  that  the 
Xian  w'orld  respects  our  differences  to 
the  same  degree  it  acknowledges  the 
mutuality  of  our  origins. 

And  the  other  edge  of  the  sword 
hurts  deeply  from  the  professional 
viewpoint  as  a !׳abbi.  Here  are  Catho- 
lies  who  write  so  meaningfully  about 
Jews  that  I can  not  help  but  wonder 
whether  Jews  .see  themselves  in  the 
.same  positive  light!  They  character- 
ize  Jew's  “as  that  people  which  in  its 
history  has  encountered  the  living 
and  true  God.  This  same  God  has  re- 
vealed  Himself  to  His  people  Israel 
and  made  to  it  the  gift  of  the  Torah.” 
How  many  Jew's  .see  themselves  in 
that  setting,  are  inspired  by  that  tra- 
dition,  enriched  by  such  a link  to 
Deity?  The  pity  of  it  is  that  once 
again  our  great  failing  comes  to  the 
fore:  we  take  our  heritage  too  lightly 
and  must  be  reminded  by  others  of  our 
true  greatness,  of  the  w'orth  which  is 
ours  in  terms  of  faith,  and  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Point  of  View  (Cont'd) 

spirituality  which  has  come  from  with- 
in  our  people  from  the  days  of  Sinai 
to  the  present  moment. 

It  is  to  this  background  that  the 
new  document  refers  but  its  test  of 
efficacy  will  not  be  found  in  how  the 
non-Jew  view-s  it,  or  accepts  it,  or  even 
whether  he  lives  by  it  but  rather  whe- 
ther  the  Jew  becomes  sensitive  at  long 
last  to  his  spiritual  obligation : “to  be 
a covenant  of  the  people  for  a light 
of  the  nations.”  When  this  ideal  of 
the  Jew  merges  with  the  new'  intent 
of  the  ncn-Jew',  then  will  we  all  w־or- 
ship  God  as  one.” 

ADULT  EDUCATION 
SERIES  ENDS 

For  six  successive  Monday  evenings, 
ranging  from  late  October  into  Ue- 
ceniber,  our  Men’s  Club  has  again 
successfully  sponsored  its  yearly  Adult 
Education  Series.  All  of  us  of  the 
congregation  are  grateful  to  them  for 
this  effort ; as  well  as  to  Rabbi  Leh- 
man  for  his  lectures. 

We  were  happy  to  have  an  attend- 
ance  at  all  sessions  which  spoke  well 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  our 
congregational  family.  The  subject 
“Holidays  and  Holydays”  appealed  to 
all  and  there  was  always  a lively  dis- 
cussion  following  the  initial  presenta- 
tion  of  the  lecture.  Not  only  did  the 
Men’s  Club  provide  an  opportunity 
for  learning  but  also  it  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  meet  soically,  infor- 
mally  each  Monday  evening  so  that 
we  could  come  to  know  one  another 
better.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  series  is  the  constant 
factor  of  the  attendance.  We  are 
grateful  to  one  and  all  for  their 
interest  and  hope  that  you  will  return 
for  more  learning  wdthin  the  context 
of  our  Jewish  tradition,  in  the  Fall 
of  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  we 
extend  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  MEN’S 
CLUB  for  their  superb  gesture  in 
sponsoring  this  annual  Adult  Educa- 
tion  Series. 


Sisterhood  Sponsors  an 
OLD  FASHIONED  COFFEE 
■־KLATCH" 

Sunday, February  15th; 

in  the  Ve.stry  at  4 :00  P.M. 
Coffee,  cake,  sandwiches, 
good  company 

Informnl,  !/aij,  mtinic,  HvrpriNes 

You  Will  Not  Want 
To  Miss  It 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  CONGREGATION 
SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  8th 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  our  con- 
gregation  is  one  of  the  most  vital  oc- 
casions  for  us  all.  It  is  imperative 
that  members  of  the  Synagogue  make 
it  a point  of  honor  to  attend  since  the 
business  transacted  and  issues  de- 
bated  all  refer  to  the  life  line  of  the 
congregation,  of  which  you  are  .so  vital 
a part!  As  in  years  prior  to  this, 
the  business  portion  of  the  meeting 
w’ill  be  kept  to  a minimum  but  every- 
thing  which  w'ill  be  brought  to  our 
attention  is  of  great  importance.  The 
nominating  committee  report  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  issue  of  our  Bulle- 
tin  and  w’ill  be  published  once  again 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting;  it  be- 
hooves  us  all  to  give  our  encourage- 
ment  to  those  who  are  newdy  elected 
and  to  extend  our  hand  of  thanks  to 
those  w׳ho  now  leave  office  after  many 
years  of  truly  faithful  sendee. 

After  the  meeting,  thei’e  wdll  be  en- 
tertainment  provided  by  our  QUAR- 
TET,  under  the  musical  leadership  of 
our  organist,  MR.  OTTO  SEYFERT. 
We  have  always  enjoyed  listening  to 
their  selections  of  classical  and  semi- 
classical  music  and  wdll  surely  look  for- 
ward  to  hearing  them  once  again.  In 
addition,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past,  refreshments  will  be  served. 
This  meeting  is  open  to  ALL  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION; 
W'e  hope  everyone  wdll  attend  so  as  to 
make  our  deliberations  and  decisions 
more  meaningful.  The  date:  SUN- 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  8th;  at  2 :.30  P.M. 
in  the  Vestry. 

The  Installation  Service  will  be 
held  in  the  Templeo  n Friday,  Feb. 
1 3th.  PLEASE  MAKE  EVERY  EF- 
FORT  TO  ATTEND. 


‘i>  SABBATH  LIGHTS  ו|> 

The  Sabbath  Candles  wdll  be  lit  at 
4:34  P.M.  on  Friday,  Jan.  16th;  at 
4:42  P.M.  on  Friday,  Jan.  23rd;  and 
at  4:50  P.M.  on  Friday,  Jan.  30th. 

As  the  woman  of  the  house  lights 
the  Sabbath  candles,  she  recites  this 
blessing: 

Boruch  ato  Odonoi,  Elohenu  Melech 
Ho-olom,  asher  kidschono  B’mitzvo- 
sov  v’tsivonu,  L’hadlik  Neir  shel 
Shabbos. 

Pi'aised  art  Thou,  0 Lord  our  G-d, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  has  sancti- 
tied  us  by  Thy  commandments  and 
has  ordained  us  to  kindle  the  lights 
for  the  Sabbath.  Amen. 

May  their  glow  send  beauty  and 
warmth  into  your  homes  and  hearts. 
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PARENT  TEACHER  CONFERENCES 
SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  15th 

In  the  attempt  to  encourage  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  our  par- 
ents  in  the  activities  of  our  Religious 
School,  this  year  we  will  depart  from 
past  custom  and  open  our  school  for 
your  inspection  while  classes  are  in 
session ! 

The  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASSES 
at  270  Seaman  Ave.,  will  be  open  to 
ALL  PARENTS  from  9:30  A.M.  to 
12:30  P.M.  Parents  will  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  classes  of  their  children, 
consult  during  the  class  session  and 
are  encouraged  to  ask  pertinent  (!ues- 
tions  pertaining  to  the  effort  and 
progress  of  their  child’s  work. 

The  officers  of  our  PARENT’S  AS- 
SOCIATION  encourage  participation 
in  this  annual  consultation.  They  feel 
that  the  activities  of  Religious  School 
are  as  important  as  those  of  the  secu- 
lar  school.  We  do  hope  that  you  will 
try  your  utmost  to  attend  in  order 
to  show  your  support  for  your  child 
in  his  Jewish  studies.  Plea.se  make 
everv  effort  to  attend  this  PARENT 
TEACHER  CONFERENCE,  on  SUN- 
DAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  15th. 


MAZELTOV  TO: 

our  members  and  member  of  our 
Executive  Board,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
ABE  NEUMAN,  on  the  birth  of 
their  granddaughter,  LYNN  BETSY, 
daughter  of  our  members,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  ALLAN  GOODMAN. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  גIRS. 
RICHARD  FEIST  on  the  Regent’s 
Scholarship  won  by  their  son.  our  Jr. 
member,  MR.  JOHN  A.  FEIST. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  MRS.  NOR- 
BERT  FRIEDAIAN  on  the  birth  of 
their  grand.son,  RANDALL,  son  of 
MR.  AND  MRS.  HERB  LAKRITZ  of 
California. 
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BAZAAR  PICTURES 


. /t‘r/.s•  in  hix  hooth,  iritli  Mr.  S(׳l(1n 
.s/r//  I pnrthi  liiddi  n on  thr  ri<1i1f  >. 


(/i  ni  rnl  ri<  n•  of  linznnr  in  on!  i'r.s• 


יי ־<; ■ 
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PARKING  FACILITIES 

1)  Medical  Center  Garage;  164  St. 
and  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

2)  Hudson  View  Garage;  160  St., 
just  west  of  Ft.  Washington 
Ave. 

3)  Broadway;  meters  are  in  effect 
only  until  7 :00  P.M. 


ERIC  HECHT 
Furrier 

56  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  (cor.  161  St.) 
LO  8-2380 


REMODELING  - REPAIRS 
STORAGE  - RESTYLING 
TO  LATEST  FASHION 

OVER  S5  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


TR  4-6843 

Lipstadt  Memorial  Company 
Monuments 

Serving  the  Congregation 
For  Over  30  Years 
370  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor.  78  St. 
Showroom:  closed  Sat.,  open  Sunday 


3n  ilrmoriam 


be  read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on 
January  16th  and  17th,  January  23rd 
and  24th,  and  on  January  30th  and 
31st. 


January  30th  and  3 Ist 

Edward  Collin 

Sarah  Mode  Sichel 

Frank  Gretzer 

Carrie  Weiler 

Solomon  Katz 

Clara  Fromm 

Simon  Moskowitz 

Leopold  Stiefel 

Witkie  Remez 

Helen  Moses 

Regina  Hirsch 

Walter  Tunick 

Dora  Levine 

Arthur  Mayer 

Sylvia  Goldberg 

Henry  Phillips 

David  Lowenthal 

Rose  Schwartz 

Linda  Diane  Millett 

Mordechai  Ben  Ben-Zion  Ha-Kohen 

Please  Note: 

“Yahrzeit״  may  be  observed  by  a 
mourner  at  our  Orthodox  Minyan 
which  meets  daily  both  morning  and 
evening,  in  our  Vestry.  Please  check 
for  appropriate  time. 


NAT  TALLON 
Member  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

Park  West  Memorial  Chapel,  Inc. 

Prompt  Personal  Service 

1 1 5 WEST  79th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1 0024 

Chapels  In  All  Boroughs 

ENdicoH  23600־ 
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Mr,  A Mra.  Srlch  .'aJor’nirj 
100  Overlook  Terr.,  Apt.  723 
Mew  York,  N.Y.  lOOlO 


In  grateful  memory  of  our  departed 
who.se  names  are  taken  from  the  per- 
manent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and 
which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will 


January  16th  and  17th 

Adelheit  Klingenstein 
Regina  Mandelbaum 
Caroline  Felsenthal 
Esther  Engel 
Emma  L.  Samuels 
Henry  M.  Harris 
Celia  Perlman 
Sophie  Waxman  Shear 
Ida  H.  Fraade 
Leopold  Kestenbaum 
Diane  Carol  Schnee 
Samuel  Kirchheimer 
Joseph  Friedland 
Polina  Shretski 
Thilo  Nussbaum 
Betty  Ro.senberg 
Herman  Cohen 
Felice  Gould 
Tillie  Weiler 
Hermine  Simon 
Isidore  Mannheim 

January  23rd  and  24th 

Hugo  Gutmann 
Louis  Austern 
Lina  Froehlich 
Simon  Cohen 
Max  Kahn 
Erna  H.  Fürst 
Dr.  Arthur  Ollendorf 
Bertha  Gluck 
Josef  Eichenberg 
Martin  Baer 
Harry  Wertheim 
Celia  Farkas 
Rosalie  Rosenbaum 
Samuel  Sommers 
Isadore  Max 


Northeast 
Addresses  Itself 
IbThe 
Whole  Mart 

Our  Philosophy  is  a simple  one:  By 
maltin,  each  part  of  you  comfortable  we 
make  all  of  you  comfortable.  We  start 
right  at  the  top. 

Big  fluffy  pillows,  for  your  head. 
Unusual  magazines,  for  your  mind.  Furry 
throws,  to  keep  you  warm.  Full-sized 
silverware,  for  your  hands. 

And,  of  course,  freshly  broiled  steak 
served  on  all  lunch  and  dinner  flights 
to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  - first  class 
and  economy. 

We  even  give  you  travel  slippers  to 
relax  in. 

Northeast  Yellowbirds  jet  daily, 
non-stop  between  Boston,  New  York, 
Montreal,  and  Hartford  to  Florida,  and 
non-stop  from  Boston  and  New  York  to 
the  Bahamas. 

Northeast  Airlines 
Vbu’ll  WishV^  Flew  Everywhere. 


Gertz  Brci..  n.y.c. 
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Sabbath  Services 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  17,  1970  at  8:15  P.M. 

SPRING  SERIES 

"THE  CHURCHES  OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD" 
MR.  STANLEY  R.  WARTENS 

Fourth  Church  of  Xian  Science 
185th  Street  arid  F't.  Washintrton  Avenue 
will  preach 

(An  "ONEG  SHABBAT"  will  follow  the  Service.) 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  18.  1970  at  10:15  A.M. 
Shabbo.s  “Haerodol” 


Passover  Services 

Eve  of  1st  Day,  Monday,  April  20th  at  0:00  P.M. 

ConjrreKational  Seder,  in  our  Vestry  at  7 :00  P.M. 

First  Day  Pesach,  Tuesday,  Ajiril  21st  at 10:00  A.M. 

Eve  of  2nd  Day,  Tuesday,  April  21st  at  0:00  P.M. 

Second  Day  Pe.sach,  Wednesday,  April  22nd  at  10:00  A.M. 


Shabbos  Choi  Hamoed  Pesach 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  24.  1970  at  8:15  P.M. 

RABBI  LEHMAN'S  FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICE 

R('-vv(duati(>n  on  second  nnnivernaiy  of  original  pr (’dentation  by: 
MR.  DAVID  FUNT,  Bx.  Hi>rh  School  of  Science 
MR.  MARK  POMPER,  Graduate  Studeiit  at  N.Y.U. 

MRS.  ERIC  FEDERMAN,  Vice-President,  Sisterhood 

DR.  MILTOX  COHPIN,  Member  of  Temple  Board  of  Trustees 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1970  at  10:15  A.M. 
Shabbos  “Choi  HaMoed  Pesach” 

Rabbi  Lehman  will  preach 


By  means  of  this  column  I would 
like  to  call  an  event  of  the  very  preat- 
est  importance  to  your  attention. 

You  may  recall  that  a year  and  a 
half  ago,  during  the  school  strike  due 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
COMMITTEES  - 1970 
Partial  Listing 

Ritual  and  Pulpit  Committee 
Mr.  Leo  Mosback,  Chairman 
Mr.  Kurt  Bachenheimer, 

Co-Chairman  Ritual 
Mr.  Eugene  Marx, 

Co-Chairman,  Pulpit 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 
Rev.  i\Iax  Ehrenberg 
Mr.  Kurt  Elia.‘! 

Mr.  Eric  Federman 
Mr.  Curt  Gold.smith 
Mr.  Fritz  Gutmann 
Mr.  Karl  Jacobs 
Mr.  Nathan  Maier 
Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss 
Mr.  George  Tobias 
Mr.  Max  Turkheimer 
Mr.  Simon  Wieser 
Mr.  Milton  Marx 
Mr.  Denny  Simon 
Dr.  Milton  Cohen 
Mr.  Anton  BaumI 
Mr.  Max  Lomner 
!Mr.  Leo  Schächter 
IMr.  Gustav  Reis 

Seating  Committee. 

Mrs.  Leo  Maier,  Chairman 
Ml־.  Alfred  Grau,  Co-Chairman 
Miss  Ingrid  SchuIhofF 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Smith 
i\Ir.  Kurt  Bachenheimer 
Mr.  Denny  Simon 

Cemeterg  Committee 
Mr.  Nathan  Engel,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Ernie  Himmelweit,  Co-Chairman 
Mr.  Kurt  Bachenheimer 
IMi•.  Eugene  Marx 

U.A.H.C.  Committee 
Mr.  George  Tobias,  Chairman 
Mr.  Kurt  Bachenheimer 
IMr.  Ralph  Julius 


SISTERHOOD 

The  Sisterhood  will  hold  a reguler 
Open  Meeting  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon,  April  29th  at  1:30  p!m.  Our 
Senior  Citizens  are  always  welcome, 
as  well  as  all  members  and  friends  of 
Sisterhood.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 

We  now  have  a HAPPY  DAY 
FUND.  This  means  that  Special  Cards 
may  be  purchased  by  anyone  in  the 
Congregation  at  the  nominal  charge 
of  ,$1.00  a piece.  You  may  put  in  your 
own  message  and  mail  it  yourself. 
This  is  a meaningful  way  of  sending 
greetings  for  happy  occasions  such  as 
Special  Birthdays,  Bar  Mitzvahs, 
Weddings,  etc.  These  cards  serve  a 
wonderful  purpose  and  are  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
HAPPY  DAY  event.  We  hope  that  you 
will  avail  .vourselves  of  these  cards 
by  contacting  our  Sisterhood  Presi- 
dent.  Mrs.  MAX  HAMBURGH,  at 
WA  7-6054. 


Point  of  View  (Cont'd) 

to  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  contro- 
versy,  our  youngsters  were  not  able  to 
attend  school  on  a regular  basis.  At 
that  time  certain  local  facilities  w׳ere 
made  available  to  them  so  that  they 
could  have  a bare  minimum  of  in- 
struction;  the  American  Legion  open- 
ed  its  halls  for  classes  and  we  of  the 
congregation  opened  our  Uptown 
School  for  use  by  the  upper  grades. 

All  this  is  well  and  good  but  one 
organization  which  helped  more  than 
all  the  others  was  the  ACADEMY  OF 
THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  MARY, 
a Catholic  private  school,  located  at 
215th  Street.  Without  hesitation  and 
red  tiipe,  without  great  discussion  or 
soul  searching,  this  .school  opened  its 
doors  to  all  youngsters,  both  Jewish 
and  Xian.  I am  ashamed  to  admit  that 
we  never  extended  a sincere  “Thank 
You”  to  the  administration  of  that 
school,  as  we  should  have  done. 

This  matter  is  now  being  rectified. 
On  FRIDAY,  MAY  8th,  the  principal 
of  the  Academy,  SISTER  PATRICK 
will  be  our  guest  and  will  address  the 
congregation  from  our  pulpit.  We  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
her,  as  the  last  in  the  .series  of 
“Churches  in  our  Neighborhood”,  p’ur- 
thermore,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  I purchased  a ritu- 
al  object  while  in  Israel  which  we 
shall  pre.sent  that  eevning  to  SISTER 
PATRICK  as  a token  of  our  friend- 
ship  and  appreciation. 

I am  certain  that  I need  not  empha- 
size  the  fact  that  ALL  MEMBERS 
and  FRIENDS  of  the  congregation 
and  community  should  be  in  attend- 
ance  that  evening:  FRIDAY,  MAY 
8th.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  a moral  obligation  on  our  part  to 
be  present  and  to  say  “Thank  You”. 
I count  on  your  support  in  this  ge.s- 
ture  of  respect.  R.L.L. 

Cantor  Ehrenberg,  Mr.  Stein,  our 
President,  and  I,  n.s•  well  as  all  mem- 
hers  of  the  official  family  join  in 
wishing  you  and  yours  a Happy 
Pesach. 


OUR  SYMPATHIES  TO: 

Our  members,  MRS.  BERTL 
STRAUSS  and  MR.  and  MRS.  RICH- 
ARD  STRAUSS  on  the  loss  of  their 
husband  and  father,  our  member  and 
member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
MR.  ERNEST  STRAUSS. 

Our  member,  MR.  JULIUS  HEIL- 
BRONN  and  the  members  of  the  fam- 
il.V,  on  the  lo.ss  of  their  wife,  mother 
and  daughter,  our  member,  MRS. 
LORE  HEILBRONN. 

Our  member,  MRS.  RUTH  LEVI 
and  her  children  on  the  lo.ss  of  their 
husband  and  father,  our  member,  MR. 
SELIGMAN  LEVI. 
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A WEEKEND  OF  STUDY  AND  FUN: 
MAY  1 - 3 

A group  of  young  couples  of  the 
congregational  family  are  looking  for- 
ward  to  sponsoring  a WEEKEND 
IN  THE  COUNTRY,  hoping  to  at- 
tract  tho.se  men  and  women  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  study  of 
Judaism  in  an  atmosphere  of  infor- 
mality  and  friend.ship. 

This  is  a weekend  of  STUDY  AND 
FUN;  the  STUDY  portion  will  be 
under  the  leadership  of  RABBI  LEH- 
MAN  who  will  accompany  the  group; 
he  will  lecture  and  lead  the  di.scussion 
program.  Since  we  will  be  away  over 
a weekend,  naturally  the  group  will 
conduct  its  own  Sabbath  Seiwice  and 
we  will  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce  the  HAVDALAH  ceremony  in 
our  congregational  group. 

The  “FUN”  portion  of  the  weekend 
will  take  place  in  the  free  time  avail- 
able,  which  will  be  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  course  of  study.  We  will 
spend  the  weekend  at  GOLDMAN’S 
RESORT  HOTEL,  no  more  than  one 
hour’s  drive  from  New’  York  City! 
The  re.sort  is  easily  accessible,  has  all 
the  facilities  necessarv  and  CHIL- 
DREN  ARE  WELCOME. 

If  the  idea  is  of  meaning  to  you, 
another  FIRST  in  our  congregational 
life,  we  ask  you  to  contact  the  Chair- 
lady  for  this  special  event,  MRS. 
IRMA  MATHES,  at  LO  9-8089,  in 
the  evening.  We  think  this  will  be  a 
wonderful  weekend  and  it  will  lead  us 
all  to  a better  understanding  of  our 
tradition.  The  number  of  reseiwations 
is  limited!  If  you  are  interested,  plea.se 
call  NOW  for  we  look  fo1*ward  to 
hearing  from  you.  Join  us  for  this 
weekend  of  STUDY  AND  FUN. 
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XIAN  SCIENTIST  TO  SPEAK 


CHILDREN'S  MODEL  SEDER 

As  always,  we  are  very  happy  to 
note  that  our  PARENT’S  ASSOCIA- 
TION  will  again  sponsor  this  year, 
as  it  has  in  years  past,  a MODEL 
SEDER  for  the  Children  of  our  Reli- 
gious  School,  and  for  their  friends. 
This  children’s  ob.servance  will  take 
place  on  SUNDAY,  APRIL  19th  at 
11:00  A.M. 

As  in  years  !)a.st,  the  usual  good 
Passover  food  will  be  se1־ved  to  the 
youngsters  by  the  ladies  of  the  P.A. 
Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantor  Ehrenberg 
and  the  children  will  conduct  the 
Seder  together  and,  of  course,  we  will 
.sing  the  usual,  delightful  Pe.sach 
songs. 

In  ordej•  to  assure  the  attendance 
of  all  the  children  of  our  Religious 
School,  of  BOTH  CLASS  SESSIONS, 
we  have  arranged  transportation  f1־om 
the  UPTOWN  SCHOOL  to  the  Tern- 
pie  and  return.  The  children  will  be 
met  at  270  Seaman  Ave.  at  10:30 
A.M.  and  will  return  to  the  .school 
by  1 P.M.  There  will  be  NO  charge 
for  this  service  but  we  hope  everyone 
will  make  every  effort  to  attend.  If 
there  is  sufficient  space,  parents  are 
welcome  to  join. 

MAZELTOV  TO: 

Our  members,  MR.  and  MRS.  AL- 
BERT  HEILBRONN  on  their  GOLD- 
EN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY. 
We  extend  to  them  our  warmest  good 
wishes  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  Almighty  may  bless  them  with 
health  and  contentment  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Our  members  and  members  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  DR.  and  MRS. 
MILTON  COHEN  on  the  arrival  of 
their  grandson,  PHILIP  MATTHEW, 
son  of  MR.  and  MRS.  LEONARD 
LONDON. 

Our  members,  MR.  and  MRS. 
STEPHEN  WOLF  on  the  birth  of 
their  .son,  JEFFREY  SCOTT. 

Our  members,  MR.  and  MRS.  WAL- 
TER  GREENBAUM וז ס  the  engage- 
ment  of  their  .son  LEONARD  to  MISS 
MYRA  TURETSKY,  daughter  of  MR. 
and  MRS.  JOSEPH  TURETSKY. 

Our  member,  MRS.  BEATRICE 
LAZAR  on  the  marriage  of  her  son 
IRA  to  MISS  ZOE  LEVY,  daughter 
of  MR.  and  MRS.  IRA  LEVY. 

Our  members,  MR.  and  MRS.  AR- 
MIN  GOLD  on  the  honors  w'on  by 
theii  .son  MICHAEL;  recently  he  was 
elected  to  Who’s  Who  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities”  in  his 
Senior  Year  at  Utica  College  and  was 
granted  an  Assistantship  at  Univer- 
sity  of  Northern  Illinois. 


RABBI  LEHMAN'S  ORIGINAL 
FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICE 

One  of  the  most  unusual  Sabbath 
worship  experiences  will  be  ours  on 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  24th.  On  that  eve- 
ning  w׳e  will  have  another  oj)portunity 
to  hear  Rabbi  Lehman’s  ORIGINAL 
FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICE,  “The 
Search”  presented  at  our  Temple.  This 
time,  however,  we  will  not  have  the 
Torah  Service  and  we  will  not  have  a 
sermon.  That  central  portion  of  the 
Service  will  be  omitted  at  this  read- 
ing. 

Instead,  the  entire  congregation 
will  be  invited  to  adjourn  to  the 
Vestry  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  service  in  the  Temple.  Then, 
four  members  of  the  congregation 
will  stand  before  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers  and  will  di.scuss  the  Service 
as  well  as  evaluate  it  from  several 
points  of  view:  their  age  and  special 
interest  grouj),  its  validity  for  our 
time  and  its  meaning  after  an  interval 
of  two  years.  The  Service  was  first 
presented  in  April  1968.  The  four  dis- 
cussants  represent  all  major  groups 
of  congregational  life:  MR.  DAVID 
FUNT,  finishing  his  Junior  year  at 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science;  MR. 
MARK  POMPER,  graduate  school  stu- 
dent  in  Biology  at  N.Y.U.;  MRS. 
ERIC  I'EDERMANN,  a regular  at- 
tendant  at  Sabbath  Services,  house- 
wife,  business  w’oman,  Vice-President 
of  our  Sisterhood;  DR.  MILTON 
COHEN,  past  president  of  our  Men’s 
Club,  member  of  our  Temple’s  Board 
of  Trustees,  a part  of  our  community 
for  many  years  although  living  in  the 
suburbs.  Each  of  the  four  individuals 
will  di.scuss  the  .seiwice  from  his  par- 
ticular  vantage  point  and  then  the 
listeners  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
question  or  to  make  comments  of  their 
own.  Rabbi  Lehman  will  act  as  mod- 
erator. 

We  certainly  hope  that  many  of 
our  members  and  friends  will  avail 
them.selves  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
Rabbi  Lehman’s  Service  rendered 
again.  It  has  been  presented  in  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  country  and  the  re- 
spouse  ]!as  been  significant.  We  look 
foi-ward  ♦o  your  !)articipating  in  this 
unusual  presentation  on  FRIDAY 
APRIL  24th. 

begin  at  7 P.M.  and  all  morning  .ser\'- 
ices  at  10  A.M.  As  always,  the  YIS- 
KOR  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  is  held 
on  the  last  day,  April  28th.  All  mem- 
bers  and  friends  of  the  congregation, 
as  well  as  of  the  community,  are 
invited  to  attend. 


THIS  FRIDAY.  APRIL  17th 

The  Spring  Series  on  “Churches  of 
our  Neighborhood”  continues  and  we 
will  have  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
hearing  a Xian  Scienti.st  .speak  to  us 
on  F'riday,  April  17th!  MR.  STAN- 
LEY  ,1.  WARTENS  is  as.sociated  with 
the  Fourth  Church  of  Xian  Science, 
located  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood,  at  185th  Street  and  Ft.  Wash- 
ington  Avenue. 

In  pre.senting  this  .series,  we  are 
happy  that  Mr.  Wartens  has  consented 
to  be  a part  of  our  Spring  .series  and 
we  know  that  his  message  will  be  of 
great  intere.st  to  us  all.  He  has  been 
associated  w'ith  that  Church  in  our 
neighborhood  for  20  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  .seiwed  his  religious 
institution  in  a number  of  important 
positions;  two  terms  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  First 
Reader,  the  latter  position  entails  con- 
ducting  Sunday  Services  and  Wedne.s- 
day  evening  meetings.  He  has  also 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Church 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Lecture 
Committee.  In  addition,  he  informs 
us  that  he  has  had  many  healings 
through  the  application  of  Pra.\׳er  as 
taught  in  Xian  Science!  According  to 
his  biographical  sketch,  these  healings 
“included  the  healing  of  a back  prob- 
lern,  a severe  pain  in  the  .side  of  the 
head,  effects  of  falls  while  skiing, 
employment  problems,  and  many  0th- 
ers”.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
MR.  STANLEY  WARTENS  is  a per- 
son  of  note  and  we  look  toward  to 
his  pre.sentation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
members  and  friends  of  the  congre- 
gation  are  invited  to  attend;  also, 
the  members  of  the  community  at 
large.  In  order  to  learn  more  about 
Mr.  Wartens,  following  the  Seiwice, 
there  will  be  A QUESTION  AND 
ANSWER  PERIOD  in  the  Vestry  .so 
that  the  congregation  can  address 
pertinent  questions  to  Mr.  Wartens. 
The  Service  will  commence  at  the 
usual  hour  of  8 ;15  P.M. 

CONCLUDING  DAYS  OF  PESACH 

The  schedule  for  the  first  days  of 
PESACH  are  to  be  found  on  the  front 
page  of  our  Bulletin;  please  consult 
for  days  and  hour  of  services. 

The  .schedule  for  the  CONCLUD- 
ING  days  follows; 

Eve  of  7th  day 

Sunday.  April  26th  at..  . 7 ;00  P.M. 
Seventh  da.v 

Monday,  April  27th  at..  . 10  ;00  A.M. 
Eve  of  8th  day 

Monday,  April  27th  at  ...  7 ;00  P.M. 
Eighth  Day— YISKOR 

Tuesday,  April  28th  at  . 10  ;00  A.M. 

Plea.se  note  that  all  evening  seiwices 
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SABBATH  LIGHTS 

The  Sabbath  Candles  will  be  lit  at 
6:17  P.M.  on  Friday,  April  17th  and 
at  6:24  P.M.  on  Friday,  April  24th. 

As  the  woman  of  the  house  lights 
the  Sabbath  candles,  she  recites  this 
blessing: 

Boruch  ato  Odonoi,  Elohenu  Melech 
Ho-olom,  asher  kidschono  B’mitzvo- 
sov  v’tsivonu,  L’hadlik  Neir  shel 
Shabbos. 

Praised  art  Thou,  0 Lord  our  G d. 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  has  sancti- 
fied  us  by  Thy  commandments  and 
has  ordained  us  to  kindle  the  lights 
for  the  Sabbath.  Amen. 

May  their  glow  send  beauty  and 
warmth  into  your  homes  and  hearts. 


BEA  BERNSTEIN 
PLEDGE  LUNCHEON 
and  FASHION  SHOW 


MAY  13. 970 ו  at  12:30  PM. 

in  the  Colonnades  at  the 

Essex  House 

Donation:  $12.50  Prizes 


Second  Class 
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In  grateful  memory  of  our  departed 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  per- 
manent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and 
which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will 
be  read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on 
April  17  and  18th,  and  on  April  24th 
and  25th. 

April  nth  and  18th 

Sarah  Grinstein 
Benjamin  Willis 
Klara  Simon 
Julius  May 

]Machla  Braun-Speishandler 

Thekla  Strauss 

Pincus  L.  Klein 

Bernard  Frank 

Richard  Schulz 

Alfred  Lehmann 

Sigmund  Herz 

Theo  Rendl 

Abraham  Ober 

Jacob  Wolff 

Jules  Lebell 

Emma  Lambert 

Max  Marx 

Max  Breitbarth 

Martin  Freund 

April  24th  and  2Sth 

Jacob  Mandelbaum 
Esther  Seide 
Flora  Schloss 
Clara  Hirsch 
Helene  Stern 
Leo  Secunda 
Solomon  Strisower 
Mina  Jarasewski 
Leo  Maier 
Harry  N.  Baruch 
Ann..  Nadelnian 
Arthur  Frank 
Gustav  Buchdahl 
Anne  Hoexter 
Jo.seph  Leindheim 
Erwin  Winter 
Rosa  Better 
Sonia  Ahrens 
Emanuel  Bellefond 
Clara  Plaut 
Ray  Roman 
Benjamin  Laguna 
Lina  Mosbach 
Eva  Gorton 
Hans  Weile 

Dr.  Jacob  Jo.seph  Nadel 

Please  Note: 

“Yahrzeit”  may  be  observed  by  a 
mourner  at  our  Orthodox  Minyan 
which  mets  daily  both  morning  anc 
evening,  in  our  Vestry.  Plea.se  checl 
for  appropriate  time. 


Gcrtz  Bros.,  n.y.c. 


Mebrefti  ®aberiiack  of  pfasljtngton  ^etgl|ls 
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BRANCH  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 
270  SEAMAN  Avenue 
(Corner  218th  street) 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10034 
LORRAINE  8-8304 


ERNEST  W.  STEIN,  PRESIDENT 
MRS.  LEO  MAIER,  SECRETARY 
ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  RABBI 
HENRY  EHRENBERG,  CANTOR 


February  1972 


Dear  Friends: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  requests  your  cooperation 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  our  membership  records  up  to  date, 
so  that  we  can  provide  maximum  service  to  the  congregation. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  objective  we  are  circu- 
lating  the  attached  census  questionnaire  and  respectfully 
ask  one  member  of  each  household  to  fill  it  out  for  the 
entire  family. 

We  hope  you  understand  that  the  idea  of  the 
questionnaire  is  not  to  invade  the  privacy  of  our  members 
but  to  obtain  a more  comprehensive  record  of  the  full  range 
of  talent,  skill  and  interest  available  within  the  congre- 
gational  family. 

You  are  also  invited  to  offer  comments,  critiques, 
or  suggestions  on  any  aspect  of  congregational  life  you  wish 
to  discuss,  so  that  your  ideas  may  be  considered  in  any 
future  efforts  to  improve  or  enrich  our  activities. 

Your  assistance  in  this  undertaking  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated. 

For  yoirc  convenience  a return,  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  is  enclosed.  Kindly  place  the  filled  out 
questionnaire  in  the  envelope  and  return  to  us  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Ernest  W.  Stein 
President 


Henry  Ehrenber 
Cantor 


Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi 


(Please  list) 
Affiliated  with 
Jewish  or  Conununity 
organizations  ? 


Are  you  currently  active  in  our  CONGREGATIONAL  AFFILIATE  Groups? 

YES  NO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 

SISTERHOOD 
MEN ' S CLUB 
PARENT'S  ASSOCIATION 
YOUTH  GROUP 


Are  you  currently  active  in  our  CONGREGATIONAL  COMMITTEES? 

YES  NO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 

MEMBERSHIP 

BAZAAR 

USHERS 

SCHOOL 

RITUAL 

HOUSE 

CEMETERY 

WAYS  & MEANS 

UAHC 


If  not  ac"  י a AT  ALL,  tell  us  Why  not? 

Do  you  want  to  be  called  to  the  Torah  on  SATURDAYS?  HOLIDAYS?  _ 

Would  you  like  to  sit  on  our  pulpit?  (Yes)  (No)  

Do  we  have  your  family's  YAHRZEIT  dates  for  proper  notification?  

Are  your  loved  ones  inscribed  on  our  MEMORIAL  TABLET?  BOOK  OF 

LIFE?  or  SPECIAL  WALL  TABLETS?  Would  you  like  their 

names  inscribed?  Shall  we  call  you?  

Do  you  have  a CEMETERY  PLOT  with  our  congregation?  With  another 

congregation  or  organization?  Shall  we  call  you  about 

this  matter? 


OPINION; 


Below  in  your  own  words  we  welcome  any  suggestions  you  make  pertain- 
ing  to  any  activity  of  our  congregational  life. 


FAMILY  QUESTIONNAIRE;  To  be  filled  out  by  only  one  Adult  member  in  each  family  for  ALL 

members  of  your  household. 


Occupatiot 
or  if 
retired 
Indicate 


Relationship  of  each  person 
to  head  of 

household 


Marital 

Status 


Home  Phone 
Number  


Residence 


Full  Name  of  each 
person 


FESTIVE  DINNER 


of  the 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE 

of 

AMERICAN  RABBIS 

in  the  presence 
of 

THE  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Abba  Eban 

V ‘ 


8 March,  1970 


The  Knesset,  Jerusalem 


י» 


MENU 

GEFILTE  FISH  «ST ATEL»  STYLE 

*** 

MUSHROOM  CREAM  SOUP  «HAGALIL» 

* 

STUFFED  BEEF  «HOSTESS» 
POTATO  AND  CARROT  PIE 
FRESH  GARDEN  PEAS 

GREEN  SALAD 

with 

ORIENTAL  DRESSING 

NUT  PANCAKE 
with 

WINE  MOUSSE 

** 

* 

MOCCA 


ROSE  OF  CARMEL  WINE 


g g s 
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Uabbatlj  8>rruirrfl 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th  at  8:15  P.M. 

Guest  !Speaker 

RABBI  AARON  B.  ILSON 

will  preach  on 

"HIDDEN  SOURCES  OF  STRENGTH  AND  COMFORT" 

All  Are  Welcome! 

Erev  Rosh  Hashonah  — Monday  evening,  September  27th, 7:30  P. 


1st  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Tuesday  morning,  September  28th  9:00  A. 

Rosh  Hashonah  Evening — Tuesday  evening,  September  28th 7:30  P. 

2nd  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Wednesday,  September  29th: 

Morning  Service A.M. 

Children’s  Service  a.M. 

Torah  Service 10:00  A.M. 


"This  is  the  Gate  of  The  Lord  — י 

The  Righteous  Shall  Enter  Into  It"  | 


1954 


300th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  Jewish  Settlement  in  America 


16.54 
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PRESIDENT'S 
NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 

On  this,  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  as 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  I 
extend  New  Year’s  greetings  to  the 
members  of  our  great  Congregation. 
May  health  and  peace  be  our  lot  during 
the  year  ahead,  and  may  we  continue 
to  labor  earnestly  and  diligently  in  the 
vineyard  of  God  so  that  we  may  build 
an  ever  greater  Tabernacle  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  for  the  blessing  of  mankind. 

MORRIS  A.  ENGEL 
President 

O 

NEW  YEAR'S  GREETINGS 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Polish  and 
Cantor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ehrenberg  take 
this  means  of  extending  their  best  wish- 
es  for  the  New  Year  to  all  the  members 
of  our  beloved  Synagogue  as  well  as 
their  many  friends. 

SCncDULE  OF  SERVICES 

We  ai’e  printing  the  following  sched- 
ule  of  Services  for  your  information  and 
guidance.  We  trust  that  you  will  at- 
tend  all  of  the  Services  and  derive 
spiritual  strength  and  satisfaction  from 
them. 

Erev  Rosh  Hashonah  — Monday  eve- 
ning.  Sept.  27th,  7 :30  P.M. 

1st  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Tuesday 
morning.  Sept.  28th,  9:00  A.M. 

Rosh  Hashonah  Evening  — Tuesday 
evening.  Sept.  28th,  7:30  P.M. 

2nd  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Wednesday, 
Sept.  29th: 

Morning  Service  8:30  A.M. 
Children’s  Service  9:15  A.M. 

Torah  Service  10:00  A.M. 

Sabbath  Eve  Service  — Friday  evening, 
Oct.  1st,  8:15  P.M. 

Shabbos  Shuvah  — Saturday  morning, 
Oct.  2nd,  10:15  A.M. 

Kol  Nidre  — Wednesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber  6th,  7:00  P.M. 

Yom  Kippur  — Thursday,  Oct.  7th: 
Children’s  Seiwice  9:00  A.M. 
Morning  Service  10:00  A.M. 


In  iMi'miirtam 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  per- 
manent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and 
which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will  be 
read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on  Sep- 
tember  24th  and  25th. 

Israel  Collin 

Pauline  Oppenheimer 

Joseph  Schwartz 

Isidore  H.  Scheirer 

Michael  Wolff 

Aaron  Scheuer 

* ♦ * 

Bar  Mitzvah  of  Leslie  Meyer. 

tf■ 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
REGISTRATION 

As  we  have  stated  on  many  occasions, 
there  are  few  if  any  activities  in  the 
Synagogue  that  are  as  important  as  the 
education  of  our  children.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  note  with  pride  a con- 
slant  gi'owth  in  our  Sunday  G<.hool  reg- 
istration  and  in  the  intensity  of  our 
cur־riculum.  Every  Jewish  child  should 
be  given  the  benefit  of  a Jewish  educa- 
tion.  If  you  fail  your  child  in  this  di- 
rection,  you  will  be  robbing  him  of  a 
priceless  possession. 

Registration  for  Religious  School  at 
our  Tabernacle  will  take  place  on  Sun- 
day,  September  26th,  and  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober  31-d,  between  the  hours  of  10:00 
A.M.  and  12:00  noon.  It  is  imperative 
that  all  children  who  attended  our  Sun- 
day  School  last  year  re-register  and  all 
children  who  are  about  to  enter  Sunday 
School  for  the  fii'st  time  register  on 
the  above  mentioned  dates.  Because  we 
anticipate  a record  enrollment,  we  must 
insist  that  registration  be  closed  after 
October  3rd.  Won’t  you  please  cooper- 
ate  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  disap- 
pointment. 

O 

MAZOL  TOV 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Saalfeld  on  the  birth 
of  their  son.  May  he  grow  to  be  a 
soui’ce  of  blessing  to  his  !)ai'ents  and  to 
all  Israel. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  FACE 
THE  NEW  YEAR? 

As  we  survey  the  world  scene  even 
cursorily,  on  this,  the  eve  of  the  New 
Year,  our  hearts  quake  with  fear. 
Everywhere  we  seem  to  see  ominous 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  The  threat  of 
waifare,  violence,  and  hatred  casts  a 
pall  on  our  daily  lives.  On  the  national 
scene,  we  also  find  many  disturbing 
trends.  Corruption  in  high  places  in 
government,  the  growth  of  crime  espe- 
cially  among  the  young  people  of  our 
nation,  and  the  controversy  over  the 
two  standards  of  morality  with  regard 
to  religious  and  charitable  institutions 
gives  us  all  pause  for  thought  and  re- 
flection.  With  these  pressures  constant- 
ly  closing  in  on  us,  almost  instinctively 
we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  mountains 
whence  cometh  our  help.  In  a world 
such  as  ours  only  a living  and  vibrant 
faith  can  sustain  us.  We  must  believe 
that  warfare  and  hatred  are  not  in- 
evitable  if  we  are  to  live.  We  must  be- 
lieve  that  corruption  need  not  be  a 
partner  of  politics  if  we  are  to  have 
faith  in  our  goveimment.  We  must  be- 
lieve  that  crime  and  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy  can  be  eradicated  if  dealt  with  in- 
telligently  and  properly,  but  having  de- 
dared  our  faith,  we  must  set  our  hands 
to  work  to  root  out  the  evils  which  be- 
set  us. 

Thei’efore  as  we  face  the  New  Year, 
let  it  be  our  fervent  pi'ayer  that  G-d 
grant  us  the  strength,  the  will,  and  the 
wisdom  to  create  a better  world  for 
our  children  and  our  children’s  chil- 
dren  to  dwell  in.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Almighty  will  grant  you  and 
your  families  a year  of  health  and  a 
year  of  happiness. 

JACOB  POLISH 
Rabbi 
O 

BIBLE  READING 

Our  Bible  portion  for  this  week  is 
entitled  “Nizabim”  and  is  found  in  the 
•book  of  Deuteronomy,  Chapter  29,  Verse 
9 to  Chapter  30,  Verse  20.  This  poi•- 
tion  deals  with  the  account  of  the  cov- 
enant  of  God  in  which  He  gives  the 
Children  of  Israel  the  choice  between 
life  and  that  which  is  good  and  death 
and  that  which  is  evil. 
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MARTIN  AHRENS,  Editor 


The  Rabbi  and  Cantor  of  the  Congregation 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  congreganta 
to  whom  they  could  be  of  service  in  any  way. 


Entered  08  Second  Class  matter  Oct.  22,  1941 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

RABBI  POLISH  TO  OFFICIATE 
AT  INSTALLATION  OF 
RABBI  ROBERT  LEHMAN 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  on  Friday 
evening,  September  24th,  Rabbi  Polish 
will  officiate  at  the  installation  cere- 
monies  of  Rabbi  Robert  Lehman,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Lehman  at  Tern- 
pie  Oheb  Shalom  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land.  Rabbi  Lehman  is  a product  of 
our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether  fitting  that  our  Rabbi  participate 
in  his  installation. 

Our  heartiest  Mazol  Tov  to  Rabbi 
Lehman  who  is  Assistant  Rabbi  at  Con- 
gj-egation  Oheb  Shalom  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Lehman. 

O 

RABBI  ILSON  TO  OCCUPY  PULPIT 
ON  FRIDAY  EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER  24tf1 

On  Fjiday  evening,  September  24th, 
during  our  own  Rabbi’s  absence  from 
the  city.  Rabbi  Ilson  who  is  the  Asso- 
ciate  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Rodeph 
Sholom  will  be  our  guest  preacher.  Rab- 
bi  Ilson  is  well  known  in  Rabbinic 
circles,  and  has  achieved  a fine  reputa- 
tion  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
seimon  topic  will  be  “Hidden  Sources  of 
Strength  and  Comfort’’.  We  know  that 
all  of  you  will  want  to  hear  him  and 
to  welcome  him  in  traditional  Taber- 
nacle  fashion. 
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about  by  a desire  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  congregants,  this  year 
we  are  publishing  a Memorial  Booklet 
containing  the  names  of  our  beloved 
departed.  This  Booklet  will  be  utilized 
during  the  Yiskor  Service  on  Yom  Kip- 
pur.  We  feel  that  this  innovation  will 
lend  great  dignity  to  our  Memorial 
Service. 

4.  Queries 

If  there  are  any  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Services,  or  if  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther  help  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  office,  LO  8-8304,  as  we  are 
most  eager  to  make  these  High  Holy 
Da'^S  tiotVi  plenqarit  and  insniratircnal 
for  you. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  High 
Holy  Day  Services  will  leave  you  in  a 
mood  of  exaltation,  and  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a year  of  happiness, 
health,  and  peace  for  all  of  us.  It  will 
be  good  to  join  in  worship  together. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ABE  NEWMAN 
Chairman,  Seating  Committee 
OTTO  BISSINGER 
Chairman,  Membership  Committee 
MORRIS  A.  ENGEL 
President 
JACOB  POLISH 
Rabbi 


SABBATH  LIGHTS 

The  time  for  kindling  the  Sabbath 
lights  this  week  is  6:32  P.M.  May  the 
Sabbath  lights  burn  brightly  in  your 
homes. 


NEWSLETTER 

Dear  Friends: 

In  order  to  make  your  observance  of 
the  High  Holy  Days  at  the  Tabernacle 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  we  take  this 
means  of  conveying  the  following  per- 
tinent  information.  We  trust  you  will 
read  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  miss  any 
of  the  opportunities  of  service  which 
our  Synagogue  affords  you. 

1.  Children's  Services 

Due  to  the  fact  that  every  seat  in 
our  Synagogue  has  been  reserved  by 
either  a member  or  a seatholder,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  admit  children 
to  our  regular  Services  unless  they  hrve 
a ticket  of  admission.  However,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to 
observe  the  Holy  Days,  we  have  ar- 
ranged  to  conduct  Children’s  Services 
in  the  Temple.  Rabbi  Polish,  Cantor 
Ehrenberg,  and  the  choir  will  partici- 
pate  in  these  impressive  Services. 

The  Rosh  Hashonah  Service  for  chil- 
dren  will  be  held  on  the  second  day  of 
Rosh  Hashonah,  Wednesday  morning, 
September  29th,  at  9:15  A.M.  As  indi- 
cated  on  your  ticket,  the  regular  Rosh 
Hashonah  Service  will  begin  that  day 
at  10:00  A.M. 

The  Yom  Kippur  Service  for  children 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  morning,  Oc- 
tober  7th,  at  9:00  A.M.  All  children 
are  invited  and  urged  to  attend. 

2.  Prayerbooks 

The  office  will  sell  prayerbooks  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  them.  It  is 
urged  that  these  books  be  purchased 
prior  to  the  High  Holy  Days  inasmuch 
as  the  office  will  be  closed  on  the  Holy 
Days  and  there  will  be  no  sale  of  books. 

3.  Memorial  Booklet 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  which  was  brought 
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DR.  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN.  Rabbi 
FREDERICK  C.  H E R M A N,  CANTOR 
HENRY  EHRENBERG.  Cantor  Emeritus 


Dear  Tabernacle  Members,  Friends  and  Supporters, 


Among  the  many  successful  projects,  social  and  cultural,  which  are  planned  and 
ultimately  enjoyed  by  all,  our  FOCUS  ON  A DECADE,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
an  utter  disappointment  and  a most  painful  experience  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  in  its  production.  We  have  experienced  the  ultimate  in  "Murphy's 
Law".  NOTHING  but  NOTHING  of  what  can  be  termed  "bad  .luck"  was  spared  us! 

The  final  blow  was  dealt  to  us  just  as  the  journal  was  completed  and  was  at  the 
printers  ready  for  delivery.  The  building  in  which  the  printer  was  located 
burned  to  the  ground  and,  with  it,  our  completed  journal.  Prudently,  our 
Associate  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  who  had  taken  charge,  retained  one 
photocopy  of  the  final  proof  of  the  journal.  Our  long-time  friend  and  member, 
Mr.  Bernard  Weissman,  came  to  our  rescue.  Although  he  is  retired  from  Orlando 
Printers,  he  arranged  for  them  to  jump  into  the  breach,  with  the  one  photocopy 
as  the  base,  and  produced  the  product  now  in  your  hands. 

I apologize  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  try  to  make 
our  FOCUS  ON  A DECADE  a success.  I aplogize  to  those  many  supporters  whose 
complaints  and  criticisms  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I cannot  say  more 
than  "the  buck  stops  here"  and,  without  further  discussion,  I take  the  blame  on 
my  shoulders.  However,  I am  confident  that  all  our  members  understand  and  will 
help,  wherever  possible,  to  clarify  our  dilemma  to  all  who  are  angry.  I am 
equally  confident  that  our  friends  and  supporters  throughout  Washington  Heights, 
whose  greetings  appear  in  this  publication,  will  not  hold  against  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle,  its  Officers  and  Members,  the  debacle  which  caused  the  embarrassment 
for  this  lengthy  delay.  Other  than  time  elapsed,  I cannot  imagine  that  inconven 
ience  has  been  caused  to  any  one  of  our  generous  supporters. 

The  ultimate  satisfaction  to  each  and  every  supporter  undoubtedly  is  the  fact 
that  the  Tabernacle  as  a viable  religious  institution  involved  in  the  well- 
being  of  our  community,  has  benefited  by  your  philanthropy.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  I express  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  its  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Officers,  our  sincere  thanks  forj^öOts^pat ience  in  this  instance 
and  for  your  support  in  the  past,  present  an^f future.  I 

Sincej/ely  /our/nh 


PAUL  A KOHLmNN 
President 


PAKisk 


Dear  Fellow  Congregants  — Dear  Friends, 

It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  extend  warmest  greetings  to  all  through  our  “FOCUS 
ON  A DECADE.” 

Our  primary  purpose  for  this  publication  is  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  our 
MEN  OF  THE  DECADE,  DR.  MAX  HAMBURGH  and  MR.  JUSTIN  WINTER,  and 
to  our  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  DECADE,  MR.  ERNEST  HARTOG.  This  is  our  way 
of  reaching  the  high  point  of  our  tenth  year  at  551  Fort  Washington  Avenue. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitive,  it  is  nevertheless  incumbent  upon  me  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  congregation  and  its 
many  friends,  our  sincere  thanks  to  these  three  dedicated  MEN  OF  VISION  for 
their  selfless  and  relentless  labors  of  love  which  have  successfully  led  us  to 
owning  and  enjoying  this  House  of  Worship. 

We  all  know  of  their  ingrained  modesty  — yet  again  these  three  men  have 
proven  their  intense  devotion  to  the  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  by  consenting, 
even  if  reluctantly,  to  lend  their  names  as  the  honorees  for  our  various 
celebrations  during  the  past  year  and  to  this  Journal. 

Our  “FOCUS  ON  A DECADE”  not  only  serves  as  reflections  on  our  past  but 
also  as  a positive  document  for  our  future  and  our  YOUTH. 

The  decisive  actions  of  these  men  in  their  years  of  leadership  shall  be  a model 
for  our  dynamic  young  men  and  women  who  will  some  day  take  the  reins.  I am 
confident  that  they  will  perpetuate  the  ideals  for  which  these  men  stand  to 
ensure  the  continuity  of  the  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  In  our  community. 

As  we  focus  on  the  years  ahead  and  indeed  on  the  current  year,  each  of  us  is 
called  upon  to  renewed  efforts  and  unswerving  dedication,  and  to  make 
sacrifices,  so  that  the  beauty  of  our  House  of  Worship,  which  ourthree  “MEN 
OF  THE  DECADE”  have  created  for  us,  can  be  maintained.  That  is  the  most 
meaningful  honor  we  can  bestow  upon  them. 

I know  I can  count  on  you  — our  “MEN  OF  THE  DECADE”  count  on  you. 


PAUL  A.  KOHLMANN 
President 


FOCUS 

ON 

A 

DECADE 


From  the  Clergy’s  Point  of  View  . . . 


It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  congregation,  under  wise  and  forward- 
looking  leadership,  undertook  one  of  its  bravest  transitions:  the  move  to  our 
present  location.  The  initial  contact  was  made  by  Rabbi  Lehman  with  a Mr. 
Warten  who  was  then  in  charge  of  our  building,  at  that  time  a Christian 
Science  Church.  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Mr.  Warten  had  been  in  contact  some 
years  earlier  when  the  latter  was  invited  to  address  our  congregation  in  a 
series  sponsored  by  the  Rabbi  on  “Churches  in  our  Community."  From  the 
initial  contact.  Max  Hamburgh  and  Justin  Winter  began  serious  negotiations 
which  culminated  in  the  sale  of  the  building  to  us.  We  held  our  first  service  in 
our  new  surroundings,  in  the  Social  Hall,  in  February  1974.  The  main 
Sanctuary  was  not  yet  ready  and  would  not  be  ready  for  another  four  months, 
just  in  time  for  the  first  Bar  Mitzvah,  that  of  David  Steinhardt.  He  is  now 
President  of  our  Young  Adult  Group. 

In  the  intervening  decade,  most  of  us  have  come  to  feel  that  this  is  the 
home  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  There  are  many  who  still  speak  with  great 
fondness  of  their  memories  in  the  old  building,  and  truly,  it  was  a very  special 
one  in  which  many  wonderful  occasions  took  place.  It  is  in  that  building  that 
some  of  the  major  religious  leaders  of  the  Temple  held  sway:  our  Cantor 
Emeritus  Henry  Ehrenberg,  Rabbi  Aaron  Opher  and  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish.  But 
our  tenth  year  in  our  present  location  should  teach  us  that  above  all  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  is  its  people.  It  is  worth  taking  stock  of  all  the  many 
wonderful  activities  which  take  place  within  our  walls  and  in  which  so  many  of 
the  congregation  and  community  participate:  our  moving  and  inspiring 
worship  services,  the  weekly  Sisterhood  luncheons  which  bring  so  many  of 
our  community  together  on  a regular  basis,  and  also  their  special  annual 
events  which  bring  sparkle  to  the  social  life  of  Washington  Heights.  Our 
Men’s  Club  has  also  contributed  greatly  toward  the  aspiring  intellectual 
climate  of  our  Temple  family  in  that  it  sponsored  for  many  years  the  two  dozen 
adult  education  series  presented  in  the  Fall  of  each  year  by  Rabbi  Lehman. 

This  year  we  have  also  taken  upon  ourselves,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  sole  operation  of  a Religious  School  for  the  education  of  the  next 
generation.  This  noble  work  was  helped  immeasurably  through  the  unstinting 
efforts  of  our  Parents’  Association,  which  has  been  the  prime  lay  mover  on 
behalf  of  our  children  for  most  of  the  years  of  the  congregation’s  existence. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  "future”  that  for  the  first  time  we  had  a Student- 
Rabbi,  Lynn  Goldstein,  on  our  professional  staff.  Her  work  was  totally  devoted 
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Cantor  Herman’s  training  was  solely  in  America;  Cantor  Ehrenberg  s 
initial  musical  training  came  from  European  sources  as  well  as  from  his  late 
father,  Rev.  Max  Ehrenberg,  who  served  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  and  in  Shanghai.  He  also  helped  at  our  religious  services  in 
both  Temples  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

Rabbi  Lehman  has  now  served  the  congregation  for  29  years;  in  1984  he 
marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  Ordination.  He  has  participated  in  many 
major  events  and  organizations  over  the  past  decades  on  the  national  and 
international  levels  as  these  relate  to  Jewish  themes.  He  has  taught  at  his 
alma  mater  and  has  held  several  important  positions  in  his  professional 
organizations. 

Of  course,  what  is  most  vital  and  important  to  our  congregation  are  the 
weekly  and  the  holiday  services;  too  many,  over  the  course  of  time,  have 
probably  taken  the  well  prepared  and  professional  services  for  granted!  If  you 
have  visited  other  synagogues  you  will  see  that  our  service  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence.  With  music,  prayers  and  words  we  seek  to  ennoble 
and  uplift,  as  well  as  to  challenge  the  membership. 

We  believe  that  ours  is  a Synagogue  where  one  can  truly  feel  the  Eternal 
Presence.  At  this  tenth  anniversary  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Let  us 
give  thanks  that  we  have  persevered;  that  we  have  preserved  and  kept  vital  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  congregation.  We  are  pleased  and 
privileged  to  share  this  historic  milestone  with  you. 

DR.  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN  HENRY  EHRENBERG  FREDERICK  C.  HERMAN 
Rabbi  Cantor  Emeritus  Cantor 
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to  young  people  of  various  age  groups  and  interests.  She,  with  our  support, 
reached  out  to  those  who  had  not  yet  experienced  a Hebrew  Tabernacle 
welcome.  These  as  yet  unaffiliated  young  people  will  prove  to  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  future  of  our  congregation  is  built. 

We  should  also  take  note  of  the  many  Adult  Education  programs, 
lectures  and  cultural  events  which  take  place  on  a regular  basis.  Outstanding 
in  this  category  is  the  very  popular  Open  Mind  series.  In  addition,  we  have 
invited  guest  artists  who  have  moved  and  inspired  and  challenged  us; 
Pinchas  Zukerman,  David  Bar-llan,  Jerome  Hines,  Elie  Wiesel,  and  many 
more.  Fulfilling  the  concept  of  Mitzvah  incumbent  upon  us  ali,  we  have 
expanded  our  outreach  to  Isabella  House  and  Home.  This  concept  started 
many  years  ago  with  High  Holiday  prayers  and  now  continues  with  a regular 
weekly  series  of  visits,  lectures  and  guest  speakers.  Also,  as  a congregational 
family,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  helping  those  who 
are  in  need  by  joining  in  the  food  and  clothing  drives  for  the  poor  and 
homeless  of  the  City  of  New  York,  helping  the  needy  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
faiths.  Recalling  the  diff'cuit  early  years  of  many  of  our  people,  we  were 
moved  to  help  others  who  were  in  a similar  situation.  We  adopted  a Vietnam 
refugee  family  and  helped  them  become  settled  and  on  their  way  to  a 
meaningful  future.  These  many  innovative  and  creative  programs  were 
initiated  by  the  clergy  of  the  congregation  but  were  developed  and  brought  to 
realization  by  many  of  our  members  who  devoted  untold  hours  of  love  to  these 
tasks. 

In  terms  of  the  religious  services,  with  particular  focus  on  the  liturgy,  we 
have  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  two  very  special  Cantors  who 
approached  their  tasks  from  quite  different  perspectives.  Our  Cantor 
Emeritus,  Henry  Ehrenberg,  served  our  congregational  family  for  thirty-five 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1977  and,  therefore,  he  bridged  the  two  Houses  of 
Worship  with  which  so  many  of  us  are  familiar.  He  bridged,  as  weil,  the 
transition  from  Europe  to  America.  Cantor  Ehrenberg’s  teachers  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  Zilberts  and  Beimel  composed  melodies  for  him.  The 
latter  once  sang  at  our  Rosh  Hashonah  service  as  a substitute  for  the  late 
Cantor  Richard  Cohn.  Cantor  Ehrenberg’s  style  was  a mixture  of  American 
and  European  melodies  which  included  Spicker,  Binder,  Sulzer  and 
Lewandowski. 

On  the  other  hand,  using  a newly  instituted,  privately  sponsored  Music 
Fund,  Cantor  Herman  has  developed  a musical  program  in  another  direction; 
bringing  into  our  Sanctuary,  on  special  occasions,  the  music  of  the  great 
masters;  Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rossi  and  Bloch.  These  special 
presentations  have  often  been  performed  by  choruses  of  various  sizes  and 
have  been  augmented  with  a variety  of  musical  instruments;  timpani, 
iiumpet,  flute,  harp,  etc. 


There  is  a specific  history  of  this  syriagogue,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle, 
that  is  being  maintained.  This  congregation  has  lasted  — and  that  is  no  small 
achievement.  After  having  been  in  one  place  for  so  many  years,  it  has  moved 
to  a new  building,  expanded  its  services  to  its  congregants,  and  attracted  new 
members.  That  move  and  the  proliferation  of  activities  is  a testament  to  the 
vision  of  your  rabbi,  my  friend,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  with  the  move  to  the  new  building  and  the  use  of  the  Social  Hall  as 
the  Second  Sanctuary  for  the  High  Holy  Days  that  1 came  to  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  to  join  in  worship  with  the  congregation.  The  fact  that  the 
congregation  has  been  kind  enough  to  have  me  return  these  many  years, 
suggests  that  you  have  gotten  accustomed  to  me  and  that  another  kind  of 
cultural  transformation  has  occurred.  You  are  used  to  someone  using  Yiddish 
and  telling  jokes  on  the  pulpit.  You  are  used  to  someone  trying  to  be  a Cantor, 
at  least  for  the  Afternoon  Service  of  Yom  Kippur. 

1 have  enjoyed  being  here  with  you,  and  my  family  has  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  this  congregation.  You  have  achieved  a new  building,  but  the 
heymishkeit  has  been  here  all  along.  Let  me  then  rejoice  with  this 
congregation  that  it  has  maintained  its  spirit  these  many  years  and  that  it  has 
been  worthy  to  be  in  a new  building  these  ten  years.  May  the  congregation 
and  its  members  move  from  strength  to  strength  and  may  we  share  in  many 
more  High  Holy  Days  in  the  years  to  come. 
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A Few  Words  from 
RABBI  KRAVITZ 

“Polnische  Wirtschaft!”— \ha\  is  what  I said  to  my  friend  your  rabbi 
when  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  Main  Sanctuary  concluded  at  4:03  PM 
instead  of  the  scheduled  4:00  PM.  Three  whole  minutes  late!  From  this 
statement  of  mine,  you  can  see  what  a cultural  transformation  has  occurred 
to  a Litvak!  This  is  the  effect  of  conducting  High  Holy  Day  Services  for  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  new  building  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

It  has  been  said  that  a teacher  learns  as  much  from  his  students  as  they 
learn  from  him.  Perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  a preacher  learns  as  much 
from  his  congregants  as  they  learn  from  him.  I have  learned  a great  deal  from 
the  congregation  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  both  from  those  in  the  Main 
Sanctuary  and  those  in  the  Social  Hall,  something  more  than  the  importance 
of  punctuality. 

I have  gotten  a sense  of  the  history  of  this  congregation,  not  only  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  but  also  of  the  history  of  all  those 
congregations  represented  by  individual  members  of  the  congregation, 
congregations  which  exist  no  longer.  Modernity  in  Judaism  began  in 
Germany  and  all  modern  forms  of  Judaism,  whether  Orthodox,  Conservative, 
or  Liberal,  reflect  the  requirement  that  Judaism  somehow  confront  the 
modern  world.  Preaching  began  or  began  again  in  Germany  as  well  as  the 
expectation  that  there  be  an  esthetic  component  in  Jewish  worship.  There 
was  the  need  to  shape  Jewish  music  within  the  forms  of  Western  music. 
Though  I have  teased  the  congregation  about  some  of  the  forms  — the 
Lewandowski  “S’u  Sh’orim”  suggests  to  me  a troop  of  Ulanen  clattering 
along  the  pavement  of  Unter  den  Linden  — still  I recognize  the  marvelous 
work  of  Lewandowski  and  Sulzer. 


I have  grown  accustomed  to  the  music  and  to  the  style  of  this 
congregation.  I see  in  the  music  and  the  style  the  remembrance  of  those 
synagogues  and  services  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna  and  all  those 
other  places  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  its  members.  The  pattern  of  the 
Prayerbook,  the  music  of  the  service  create  the  echoes  of  other  times  and 
other  places.  There  is  a history  here  being  maintained,  not  only  of  this 
synagogue,  but  of  other  synagogues. 


time  low  among  otherwise  literate  Jews.  To  many  Jews,  especially  in  the 
Diaspora,  being  Jewish  is  nothing  more  than  belonging  to  an  ethnic  group, 
leading  an  “ethical”  life,  and  celebrating  certain  holidays.  This  superficial 
“Jewishness”  does  not  include  meaningful  knowledge  of  Torah,  Talmud,  and 
the  later  rabbinic  teachings.  Therefore,  basic  concepts  which  distinguish 
Judaism  from  all  other  religions  go  undiscussed,  unpracticed  by  Jews, 
distorted  by  others,  and  even  ignored  or  abandoned  by  those  Jews  who  join 
groups  like  Humanistic  Judaism  or  the  Ethicai  Culture  Society. 

Ignorance  encourages  assimilation,  and  assimilation  fosters  ignorance, 
but  two  variables  less  frequently  mentioned,  aging  and  dispersion,  accelerate 
Jewish  population  shrinkage.  The  aging  and  dispersion  of  Jews  in  America 
will  affect  the  worldwide  statistics.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  realize  why 
future  world  Jewish  population  figures  are  so  dependent  on  trends  in  the 
United  States. 

Most  people  may  be  shocked  to  learn  just  how  few  Jews  there  are.  (There 
always  seem  to  be  too  many  for  those  who  hate  us.)  According  to  the 
American  Jewish  Year  Book,  more  than  82%  of  the  world’s  Jews  reside  in 
three  countries,  led  by  the  United  States  (5.7  million),  Israel  (3.45  million),  and 
the  Soviet  Union  (1.6  million).  Another  13%  reside  in  six  countries:  France 
(530,000);  Great  Britain  (350,000);  Canada  (308,000);  Argentina  (233,000);  South 
Africa  (119,000);  and  Brazil  (100,000).  These  figures  are  1982  estimates  for  all 
countries  except  Israel,  whose  figures  are  current.  However,  the  American 
Jewish  Year  Book  concedes  that  figures  for  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
other  countries,  are  at  least  7%  too  high  because  the  Year  Book  uses  Jewish 
“household”  figures  — such  numbers  including  non-Jews  living  in  homes  which 
contain  at  least  one  Jewish  member.  Furthermore,  these  statistics  exclude  the 
last  three  years’  decline  in  non-immigran♦  Jewish  population  in  America. 

Surprisingly,  further  examination  of  the  Year  Book  reveals  no  projections 
whatsoever  of  what  Jewish  population  figures  will  be  if  current  rates  of  birth, 
death,  dispersion,  and  assimilation  continue.  The  book  does  indicate  actual 
figures  of  the  dispersion  of  American  Jews  from  cities  to  suburbs,  and  from 
the  North  to  the  Sunbelt.  Since  such  a large  percentage  of  the  world’s  Jews 
live  in  America,  this  is  important.  Dispersion  separates  unmarried  adults, 
making  the  variety  or  selection  available  for  marriage  smaller.  This  is  one  of 
many  reasons  for  delayed  marriage,  inter-marriage  or  no  marriage;  it  is  a 
reason  that  has  received  minimal  attention,  but  is  very  serious  for  those  who 
live  in  small  Jewish  communities.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  the  effect  of  the 
latter  two  options  (inter-marriage  and  no  marriage)  is  Jewish  self-extinction. 


THE  DISAPPEARING  JEWS 

By  Stephen  R.  Cooper 

Only  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  humanity  is  Jewish  — and  even  this 
tiny  percentage  is  shrinking  daily.  Relative  to  total  world  population,  Jews  are 
already  statistically  insignificant;  we  are  about  to  statistically  disappear.  A 
number  of  social  and  demographic  factors  will  cause  a rapid  deterioration  of 
this  percentage  to  a much  lower,  undetermined  level.  These  factors  are:  low 
birth  rates,  high  assimilation  rates,  aging,  and  dispersion;  all  exacerbated  by  a 
seemingly  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  about  Judaism  among  those  who 
are  ethnically  and  culturally  Jewish. 

Does  the  relative  disappearance  of  the  world’s  Jews  mean  the  actual 
disappearance  of  Juda'sm?  The  answer  lies  in  how  quickly  Jews  will 
understand  the  problem,  and  in  how  knowledgeable  the  remnants  of  ethnic 
Jewish  populations  will  be  about  Judaism. 

When  speaking  of  percentages  one  must  consider  the  growth  rate  of 
world  population  as  a whole,  and  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  Jews  in  the 
Diaspora,  i.e.  outside  of  Israel.  Of  the  world’s  4,850  million  people,  fewer  than 
13  million  were  born  Jewish.  Since  world  population  increases  by  about  85 
million  yearly,  every  55  days  a number  equal  to  all  living  Jews  is  added.  This 
means  that  even  if  world  Jewish  population  were  to  remain  at  present  levels, 
which  it  will  not,  Jews  would  be  a smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of  total 
world  population  with  every  passing  day.  Those  who  would  defensively 
rationalize  that  we  have  always  been  a small  percentage  of  humanity  should 
consider  that  we  have  never  been  this  small  since  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Furthermore,  conditions  that  made  us  unique  in  the  past  simply  do  not  exist 
today.  Our  Jewish  learning,  our  literacy  and  socio-religious  habits  no  longer 
make  us  distinct.  Consider  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  widely  literate  group 
beside  the  Christian  clergy  and  the  Moslem  elite  class,  from  the  decline  of 
Rome  until  well  into  the  modern  era.  Today,  however,  Jews  must  consider  the 
entire  world  (not  just  the  Christian  and  Moslem  worlds)  as  our  socio-political 
environment,  because  modern  communication  and  a unitary  world  economy 
make  all  humanity  aware  of  itself  as  never  before. 

Cur  one  remaining  distinction  is  our  unique  religion.  Yet,  in  this  aspect, 
we  as  a people  are  less  knowledgeable  about  what  makes  us  different  than 
we  should  be.  Knowledge  of  Jewish  laws  and  philosophy  is  probably  at  an  all- 
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THE  BUYING  OF  A NEW  BUILDING 

By  Justin  Winter 


About  12  years  ago  one  evening,  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  for  their 
regular  meeting  in  the  small  office  next  to  the  vestry  at  the  Temple’s  location 
on  161  Street.  Suddenly  noise  started,  steps  were  heard  and  bottles  were 
thrown  down  the  staircase  into  the  vestry.  At  that  moment,  I realized  that  the 
Temple  could  no  longer  remain  in  this  area,  but  how  to  go  to  another  location 
was  not  clear  to  me.  Unexpectedly,  a short  time  later.  Rabbi  Lehman 
mentioned  that  he  had  heard  a rumor  that  the  Christian  Science  Church  might 
want  to  sell  its  building  on  Fort  Washington  Avenue  and  185  Street.  I made 
contact  with  two  people  of  the  church  who  were  extremely  friendly  and 
helpful  and  one  Sunday  morning  when  I went  to  the  building,  and  saw  that  the 
service  was  attended  by  only  about  twenty  people,  I realized  that  the  rumor  of 
sale  was  true.  We  then  contacted  the  lawyer  for  the  church  who  quoted  us  a 
price  for  the  building  which  was  entirely  out  of  reach  for  us.  At  another  meeting 
a short  time  thereafter,  I suggested  to  the  lawyer  that  the  building  might  be  for 
us  if  we  could  buy  it  for  half  the  price  he  asked,  with  part  cash  and  part 
mortgage.  The  offer  was  finally  accepted  and  the  date  for  contract  was  set. 
We  had  to  make  very  serious  calculations  whether  we  could  meet  the  required 
cash  and  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  for  which  substantial  funds  had  to  be 
made  available  every  year  for  a ten  year  period.  At  a congregational  meeting, 
when  I presented  the  need  for  the  move  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a build- 
ing  in  a much  better  location,  the  congregation  backed  us  up  and  consented  to 
the  purchase.  Some  members  doubted  whether  it  was  sensible  to  deplete  our 
treasury  to  such  an  extent,  but  eventually  the  motion  passed  unanimously. 

A lot  of  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  new  building  to  make  it  ready  for  our 
purposes,  not  only  upstairs  as  a synagogue  but  aiso  downstairs  in  the  vestry. 
It  took  the  cooperation  of  many  members  of  our  congregation  to  finally  create 
our  new  sanctuary.  Sacrifices  were  made,  both  financiaily  and  in  time,  and  ten 
years  ago  the  day  came  when  the  move  was  made  from  the  old  to  the  new 
location.  In  August  of  1983,  exactly  ten  years  after  the  purchase,  the  mortgage 
was  fully  repaid,  and  now  we  own  the  building  free  of  indebtedness. 

When  you  read  the  story,  it  sounds  very  easy  because  it  does  not 
mention  the  biggest  problem  that  at  one  time  we  owned  two  buildings,  a 
burden  impossible  to  carry  for  any  length  of  time.  Finally,  we  succeeded  in 
selling  the  161  Street  building  and  the  biggest  part  of  our  financial  problem 
was  solved  Today,  we  can  enjoy  the  new  building,  we  can  accommodate  all 
our  members  and  I am  happy  to  see  that  new  members  are  continuously 
coming  into  our  congregation. 


Dispersion  also  reduces  the  availability  of  Jewish  cultural  and  educational 
institutions  that  can  oniy  be  supported  by  larger  populations.  On  an  individual 
level,  dispersion  can  cause  a feeling  of  isolation  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  knowledge.  Without  a large  Jewish  community  to  reinforce  Jewish  laws, 
rituals,  and  customs,  this  knowledge  goes  unlearned. 

In  countries  with  smaller  Jewish  populations  than  the  United  States, 
these  same  pressures  and  problems  exist,  or  are  worse.  Finally,  one  cannot 
presume  that  slight  population  increases  in  Israel  will  continue  to 
compensate  for  these  trends. 

To  those  living  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  City  area,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  Jewish  cultural  institutions,  the  scenario  of  disappearing  Jews 
may  be  hard  to  believe.  Perhaps  we  are  too  proud  of  these  institutions  to 
realize  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  only  the  last  twenty  years. 
Assimilation,  aging,  and  especially,  dispersion  have  eroded  the  influence 
of  — and  diminished  the  sensitivity  toward  — Jews  in  this  area. 

When  one  considers  that  one  third  of  all  American  Jews  marry  non-Jews, 
that  many  Jews  delay  marriage  (perhaps  due  to  dispersion-reiated  problems), 
and  that  married  Jewish  couples  are  having  small  families  (which  correlates 
with  their  higher  education  and  socio-economic  status),  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  problem.  High  out-marriage  results  in  children  who  are  lost  to 
Judaism  regardless  of  recent  efforts  of  “patralineage”,  because  all  children 
raised  in  homes  with  dual  cultures  will  form  attitudes  and  beliefs,  by  age  nine, 
that  will  fall  somewhere  in  between  those  of  both  parents.  In  Judaism,  there  is 
no  “in  between”  because  our  religion,  by  definition,  does  not  compromise  on 
major  tenets.  There  is  no  room  for  compromise  on  Jewish  tenets  of  mitzvot 
(the  613  Commandments),  the  indivisibility  of  God,  or  emphasis  on  life  rather 
than  on  afterlife.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  “live  Jewish”  regardless 
of  one’s  parentage,  and  this  is  why  we  are  disappearing. 


filled  the  dome;s  center  and  lighting  was  added  in  various  foriris.  Carpeting, 
drapes  and  sound-absorbing  wall  covering  made  the  new  sanctuary  an 
attractive  and  dignified  place  of  worship. 

Downstairs,  an  enlarged  stage,  a dropped  ceiling,  scientifically  arranged 
lighting  and  a sound  distribution  system  converted  the  vestry  into  a most 
versatile  social  hall.  Serving  both  our  religious  needs,  as  well  as  our 
multifaceted  social  needs,  it  is  indeed  our  most  frequently  used  terrain. 

The  rest  of  the  building  gave  birth  to  more  mundane  entities:  the 
spacious  and  efficiently  equipped  kitchen;  the  office;  the  clergy  rooms;  the 
classroom;  the  affiliate  rooms;  the  custodian's  living  quarters  and  other 
useful  nooks  and  crannies.  In  effect,  every  bit  of  space  was  accounted  for  and 
put  to  good  use. 

To  orchestrate  all  of  these  alterations,  to  coordinate  the  various  trades, 
to  establish  an  operational  timetable  was  a nightmare  we  would  all  like  to 
forget  — for,  no  matter  how  well  one  plans  for  contingencies,  the  reality 
always  turns  out  to  be  far  worse  than  anticipated.  We  worked  against  a tight 
schedule  and  an  impossible  budget.  Well  ...  we  met  our  timetable  and 
bettered  our  budget. 

Then  one  day,  shortly  before  the  official  inauguration  ceremony,  a crisis 
arose.  A pigeon  of  unknown  religious  ancestry,  found  its  way  into  our 
sanctuary.  We  will  never  forget  the  scene  of  one  Raul  Carballo,  long  stick  in 
hand,  pursuing  the  intruder.  Of  course,  a fifty-foot  high  ceiling  and  lots  of 
space  provided  ample  breathing  space  for  the  little  creature.  Eventually,  all 
windows  having  been  opened  wide,  our  uninvited  guest  left  the  sacred 
premises  for  a more  suitable  environment.  Victory! 

Yes,  victory  indeed.  Now,  a decade  later,  we  have  a superb  House  of 
Prayer  that,  more  than  ever,  fulfills  all  of  our  needs.  It  allows  us  to  pursue  our 
religious  and  social  activities  with  purpose  and  dignity.  With  God’s  help  we 
will  continue  to  support  these  hallowed  walls  with  fervor  for  many  more 
decades  to  come.  And  may  we  all  find  happiness  and  peace  in  this  delightful 
building,  our  House  of  God. 
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TEMPLE  CONVERSION 
from  Christian  Science  to  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

By  Ernest  Hartog 

We  knew  only  too  well  that  the  days  in  our  beautiful  edifice  on  161  Street 
were  numbered.  The  neighborhood  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  Attendance  at 
services  was  down,  and  visitations  were  bordering  on  the  dangerous.  With 
this  scenario  in  mind,  our  Temple  management  went  into  high  gear  in  search 
of  new  quarters.  The  Christian  Science  Church  on  185  Street  and  Ft. 
Washington  Avenue  presented  an  almost  “too  good  to  be  true”  target.  Around- 
the-clock  perseverance  and  selfless  commitment  yielded  positive  results  with 
lightning  speed.  Max  Hamburgh  saw  to  it  that  the  endless  administrative 
hurdles  were  overcome,  while  Justin  Winter  made  certain  that  the  apparently 
overwhelming  financial  difficulties  disappeared  like  magic.  A real  tourde  force! 

Soon  we  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  new  quarters.  What  a shock!  It 
seemed  that  there  were  endless  little  cubbyholes  for  solitary  meditation.  A 
beautiful  sanctuary:  a multi-tiered  dais  with  platform  levels  signifying  the 
rank  of  the  clergy,  with  the  pipe  organ’s  keyboard  console  as  its  centerpiece. 
An  impressive  skylight  dome  with  the  word  LOVE  at  its  apex.  A social  hall 
with  a microsopic  stage  and  arched  ceiling,  perfect  for  a modern  echo 
chamber.  The  entire  structure  situated  on  the  two  main  floors,  with  an 
endless  number  of  in-between  floors  surrounding  the  central  core.  Changes 
were  definitely  in  order. 

We  called  on  a good  personal  friend  and  first-class  architect,  Norbert 
Türkei,  and  asked  for  advice  and  guidance.  With  efficiency  and  expertise,  on 
paper  at  least,  the  walls  came  tumbling  down,  the  various  levels  vanished  and 
our  most  impodant  building  blocks  grew  out  of  the  myriad  of  heretofore 
useless  chambers. 

A single-level  Bimah  was  created,  with  the  sacred  arch  carved  out  of 
existing  walls.  The  organ  console  was  moved  to  a newly  created  organ-choir 
chamber.  Access,  by  the  way  of  a movable  stairway,  to  the  center  of  the 
Bimah  and  to  the  Chupah  was  made  possible  for  the  occasional  wedding 
ceremony.  The  eternal  light  found  its  way  above  the  arch’s  decalogue 
overhang,  suspended  approximately  fifty  feet  from  the  ceiling.  A Magen  David 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Festival  of  the  Jewish  Arts 

Dedication  of  nnemorial  plaque  dedicated  to  mennory  of  the  Six  Million 
20th  anniversary  of  Rabbi  Lehnnan’s  service  with  the  congregation 
Special  tribute  to  Cantor  Enneritus  Henry  Ehrenberg,  in  honor  of  his 
retirennent  after  35  years  of  dedicated  service 
Offical  welcome  to  Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 
Special  Oneg  honoring  Rabbi  Lehman  receiving  DD  degree 
Dedication  of  Armin  Gold  Wing 

Dedication  of  stained  glass  window,  Tsirl  Waletsky,  artist 
25th  anniversary  of  Rabbi  Lehman’s  service  to  Tabernacle 

Speakers: 

Rabbi  Alfred  Gottschalk 
Rabbi  Ahron  Opher 
Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 
Rabbi  Bernard  Zlotowitz 

75th  anniversary  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Luncheon  at  Plaza  Hotel  and  Publication  of  Journal 
Celebration  of  Reverend  Max  Ehrenberg’s  95th  birthday 
Reception  for  “Men  of  the  Decade”  to  begin  our  10th  anniversary  year  at 
our  185  Street  location 
Annual  Kristallnacht  observance 
Annual  Yom  Hashoah  service 


Rabbi  Leonard  Kravitz 
Rabbi  Selig  Salkowitz 
Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 
Cantor  Frederick  Herman 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Annual  congregational  seders  and  model  seders  for  children 
Sisterhood  Wednesday  luncheons,  continental  coffee  hours,  and 
buffet  suppers 
Film  Festivals 

Men’s  Club  Chanukah  Dance  and  Simchat  Torah  concert  and  dance 
featuring  a Russian  immigrant  orchestra 
Semi-annual  Shabbat  dinners 
Youth  Group  services 
Temple  Fairs 
Men’s  Club  Breakfasts 
Rita  Hamburgh’s  exercise  classes 
Annual  Purim  carnival 

Family  Chavurahs,  singles  group,  children’s  parties  and  workshops, 
special  Shabbat  services,  under  the  direction  of 
Student-Rabbi  Lynn  Goldstein 
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FOCUS  ON  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 

DATES 

Feb.  3,  1974  — Last  service  in  161  Street  Temple 
Feb.  8,  1974  — First  service  in  the  “New”  Temple 
May  26,  1974  — Dedication  of  new  Temple 

SPEAKERS 

Bella  Abzug,  Congresswoman 

Frank  Tuerkheimer,  Associate  Special  Prosecutor 
for  the  Watergate  Prosecution  Force 

Irving  Anker,  New  York  City  Public  Schools  System  Chancellor 

Dr.  Otto  Nathan,  personal  friend  of  Albert  Einstein  and 
Trustee  and  Executor  of  his  estate 

Dr.  Paula  Hyman,  Professor  of  Jewish  History,  Columbia  University 
Rabbi  Alfred  Gottschalk,  President,  Hebrew  Union  College 
Dr.  Iliya  Glezer,  Jewish  dissident  and  Soviet  scientist 
Judge  Gertrude  Mainzer,  Family  Court  Judge 
Elie  Wiesel,  author 

Rabbi  Peter  Grumbacher,  Temple  Beth  El,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Rabbi  Gustav  Buchdahl,  Temple  Emanuel,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Harrison  Goldin,  Comptroller,  City  of  New  York 

Bauco  T.  Van  DerWal,  International  Director  of 
Anne  Frank  Center,  Amsterdam 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  District  Attorney 
Carol  Bellamy,  President,  City  Council 


ART  EXHIBITS 


— Frederick  Terner,  paintings 
— Lydie  Egosi,  tapestries 
— Yari  Levine,  paintings 
— Tsirl  Waletsky,  papercuts 
— Margot  Oppenheimer,  needlepoint 

— Francine  Fierstein  & Sylvia  Wolff,  embroidery  on  quilted  velvet 
— Agam,  lithographs 
— Peter  Freudenthal,  abstract  art  panels 
— Linda  Gissen,  enamels  and  paintings 
— Janet  Indick,  paintings  and  sculpture 
— Michel  Schwartz,  tapestries 
— Judith  Peck,  sculpture 
— Abigail  Chapman,  calligraphy 
— Karyl  Weicher,  papercuts 
— Martin  Silverman,  linoleum  prints 
— Phillip  Perlman,  calligraphy  and  watercolor 
— Naomi  Blum,  collages 
— Bernard  Glickman,  paintings 
— Amram  Ebgi,  etchings  and  lithographs 

MUSICAL  PROGRAMS 

Cantor  Herman’s  special  Shabbat  Chanukah  musical  programs 
Cantor  Ehrenberg’s  special  musical  programs  before  his  retirement 
Sacred  service  made  possible  by  25th  anniversary  donations  to 
Rabbi  Lehman 

Pre-Passover  musical  service 

The  Jewish  Chapel  Choir  of  the  West  Point  Cadet  Corps 
The  Festival  Winds  performed  in  the  first  of  what  has  become  a 
tradition  of  concerts 

David  Bar  Ilian  in  an  all-Beethoven  concert 

Johannes  Somary  organ  recital 

Pinchas  Zukerman  concert 

Jerome  Hines  concert 

Don  Isler,  all  Chopin  concert 

New  York  Vocal  Arts  Ensemble 


TRIPS 


3 Tours  to  Israel 
Tour  of  Jewish  Spain 
Trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Day  trip  to  Woodstock,  Jewish  Art  Tour 
Walking  Tour  of  Lower  East  Side 
Tour  of  the  “Jewish  South” 

Three-city  tour  to  Jerusalem,  Venice,  Amsterdam 
“The  Precious  Legacy”  Exhibit  at  the  Jewish  Museum 
Matzoh  Factory  Tour 

Trip  to  “Jewish  New  England”  — Boston,  Newport 

EDUCATION  AND  SEMINARS 

Open  Mind  Program  of  adult  education  classes  began  on 
Tuesday  afternoons,  January  1975 
Open  Mind  program  at  the  Isabella  House 
Friday  evening  lecture  series  in  which  Rabbi  Lehman  discussed 
the  “Religious  Development  in  the  United  States” 

“Food  for  Thought”  series  sponsored  by  Men’s  Club,  dinner 
and  discussions  with  Rabbi  Lehman 
“Year  of  Dedication”  series  featuring  guest  speakers 
Three  Tuesday  evenings  in  July  (1975),  lecture  series  given  by 
Rabbi  Lehman,  on  Herzl 

“An  Evening  discussion  with  Self  Help”  jointly  sponsored  by 
H.T.  and  Self  Help  Organization 
Rabbi  Lehman,  Rabbi  Philmore  Berger,  Rabbi  Salkowitz  and 
Rabbi  Robert  Rothman  led  two  mental  health  seminars 
dealing  with  “Serious  Illness” 

Four  Mondays  in  June  featured  guest  speaker  Shulamit  Magnus, 
who  spoke  on  “Jewish  Women  in  Europe” 

Rabbi’s  Tuesday  evening  study  group 
“Armchair  Traveller  Series” 

Spring  lecture  series 
Bible  class 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Temple  Library 

Oral  History  Project  conducted  by  Mrs.  Rosalyn  Manowitz 
culminating  in  publication  of  the  book: 

Reflections  on  the  Holocaust 
Collection  of  food  for  the  hungry 
Adoption  of  our  Asian  Family,  Mr.  Be  Van  Nguyen 
and  his  son  Lam 

Pamphlet  on  Senior  Citizens  and  Nursing  Homes,  put  together 
by  Claire  May 


Focus  On  . . . 
“LITTLE  MACY’S” 

By  Joan  Taub 


When  I was  pregnant  with  rתy  second  son,  Benjamin  Taub-to-be,  I had  the 
kind  of  food  craving  that  is  stereotypicai  of  the  pregnant  woman.  No,  it  wasn’t 
for  pickles  and  ice  cream  and  no,  it  wasn’t  bananas  and  peanut  butter  that 
made  my  mouth  water.  This  German-Jewish,  born-in־America  pregnant 
woman  had  a craving  for  none  other  than  himbeersaft,  that  deliciously  sugary 
sweet  substance  that  my  grandfather  used  to  pour  into  ginger  ale!  Since  they 
did  not  carry  this  delicacy  in  our  local  supermarket  my  mother  traveled  to 
Nagle  Avenue  where  she  knew  she  would  find  some  himbeersaft  in  you-know- 
what  store  — “Little  Macy’s.” 

It  is  just  these  imported  foods  which  draw  so  many  of  us  to  the  store  we 
have  nicknamed  Little  Macy’s.  Pfifferlinge,  brathering,  Bahlsen  cookies, 
Pflaumenmus,  Tobler  and  Lindt  chocolate.  There  is  a little  bit  of  everything, 
and  not  just  food.  Napkins,  tablecloths,  sheets,  socks  and  stockings,  material 
shopping  bags,  4711-perfume,  cooking  pots  . . . Susan  and  Morris  Seidman 
and  their  in-laws,  the  Terners,  have  kept  the  store  well-stocked  since  they 
purchased  it  in  1967. 

The  Seidmans  and  Terners  are  amused  by  their  nickname  “Little 
Macy’s,’’  since  the  real  name  of  the  store  (of  which  few  people  are  probably 
aware)  is  “Brite  Glo  Products.” 

The  Seidmans  remember  one  funny  instance  when  a patron  wanted  to 
call  the  store  but  did  not  have  the  telephone  number.  She  called  the  operator 
and  asked  for  the  number  of  Little  Macy’s.  Of  course  there  was  no  listing 
under  that  name,  but  the  operator  happened  to  be  a friend  of  the  owners  and 
gave  the  caller  the  telephone  number  of  Brite  Glo  Products! 


Focus  On  . . . 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Joan  Taub 


Jacob  Javits,  Senator . . . Henry  Kissinger,  Statesman  . . . Edwin  Newman, 
Broadcast  personality  . . . Howard  Fast,  author . . . Lee  Grant,  actress  . . . The 
list  of  George  Washington  High  School  graduates  is  long  and  includes 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  historian  . . . Marvin  Kalb, 
journalist.  To  many  of  us  in  the  congregation,  George  Washington  High 
School  stands  as  the  all-important  educational  entrance  to  a new  way  of 
life  — the  American  way  of  life,  into  which  we  and  our  children,  as  refugees 
from  Europe  in  the  1930’s  and  40’s  longed  to  fit. 

For  us,  the  immigrants  from  Germany,  the  history  of  the  school  started 
with  our  settlement  in  Washington  Heights,  but  in  reality  the  school  has 
existed  since  1917,  first  as  the  Washington  Heights  Annex  to  Morris  High 
School  and  then  in  1920,  as  a separate  schooi,  under  its  present  name.  In  1925 
it  moved  to  what  is  still  its  location  today,  standing  at  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  Manhattan  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers. 

Most  significant  to  the  background  of  George  Washington  High  School 
has  been  the  make-up  of  its  student  body  through  the  years.  No  school  in  New 
York  City  can  claim  as  varied  an  ethnic  population.  The  school  sets  itself  the 
high  standard  of  meeting  their  diverse  needs. 

From  the  basement,  up  through  all  the  floors  to  the  top  of  the  school,  is 
more  than  a mile  — the  first  mile  for  the  many  students  who  have  entered 
G.W.H.S.  as  newcomers  and  left  it  ready  to  participate  fully  in  American 
Society. 


Abigail  Chapman  was  another  adventure.  When  I called  her  to  ask  to  see 
her  work  she  sounded  like  a dainty  little  lady  from  upstate  Maine.  Much  to  my 
surprise  she  turned  out  to  be  in  her  forties  with  the  brightest  and  longest  red 
fingernails  I have  ever  seen.  Her  work,  if  you  recall,  was  the  beautifully 
detailed  Ketubah  and  other  calligraphy. 

I hope  you  remember  the  very  large  tapestry  called  “Shema”  which 
graced  the  vestibule  for  the  High  Holydays  in  1983.  As  one  entered  the 
vestibule,  the  tapestry  pulled  you  inside  to  be  part  of  its  beauty  and  mood  of 
prayer.  Michel  Schwartz,  its  creator,  was  one  of  my  more  “temperamental 
artists,”  but  still  interesting  to  work  with.  He  came  to  my  aid  when  the 
originally  planned  exhibit  of  another  artist  was  lost  en  route  from  San 

Francisco  to  New  York. 

That  artist  was  Karyl  Weicher,  who  fortunately  had  her  work  returned  to 
her,  and  exhibited  her  beautifully  done  papercuts  later  in  the  year. 

I have  been  from  Great  Neck  to  Mahwah  to  Queens  to  Teaneck  to  East 
30th  Street  and  down  to  the  Village,  and  I have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
bringing  the  varied  world  of  Judaic  art  to  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Vestibule. 


Focus  On  . . . 

THE  ART  EXHIBITS 

By  Joan  Taub 

Walking  into  an  artist’s  studio  is  like  walking  into  a person’s  mind  and 
imagination.  I have  been  setting  up  the  art  exhibits  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
for  about  two  years  now  and  I never  get  tired  of  that  first  experience  of 
meeting  the  artist  and  being  allowed  to  enter  his  or  her  private  world  of 
creativity.  And  of  the  nine  exhibits  on  which  I have  worked  thus  far,  each  has 
been  so  different! 

I remember  the  very  first  artist  with  whom  I worked  — Linda  Gissen  of 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey.  Her  house  was  her  gallery.  Everything  was  secondary 
to  the  enamels  that  hung  on  the  walls  and  the  sculpture  that  stood  on  the 
pedestals.  We  walked  around,  chose  what  I thought  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Armin  Gold  Wing,  and  off  it  came  from  the  walls! 

Judith  Peck  was  another  New  Jersey  artist.  What  a wonderful  adventure 
it  was  to  drive  up  to  her  house  at  the  northern  New  Jersey  border  and,  as  I 
came  closer,  to  see  big  bronze  sculptures,  some  of  them  30  feet  high  or 
higher,  throughout  her  wooded  front  and  backyards.  These  were 
unfortunately  much  too  large  for  the  Temple  vestibule  but  how  I wish  I could 
have  shared  them  with  the  congregation  in  their  outdoor  space.  We  had  to 
settle  for  large  black  and  white  posters  of  the  works  which  turned  out  to  be 
very  impressive  in  their  own  right. 

When  I walked  into  the  house  and  saw  the  smaller  sculptures,  I knew  that 
this  was  going  to  be  a wonderful  show.  There  were  bronze  sculptures 
everywhere.  Set  against  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the  house,  with  its  large 
picture  windows,  and  overlooking  the  trees  and  sculpture  outside,  they 
couldn’t  have  been  better  placed  had  they  been  in  a museum.  It  was  hard  to 
limit  my  choice  to  the  five  sculptures  which  were  subsequently  displayed  at 
the  Temple. 
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ABOUT  THE  ARTIST 

Always  interested  in  the  cultural  aspects  of  Judaisnn,  Karyl  Weicher 
became  intrigued  with  the  art  of  Jewish  papercutting  in  1977  whiie  visiting 
Israel.  Through  experimentation  and  research,  Karyl  began  papercutting, 
joining  the  ranks  of  a select  few  in  the  world.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was 
privileged  to  exhibit  her  work  in  our  Armin  Gold  Wing.  Very  concerned  with 
preservation,  Ms.  Weicher  uses  only  hand-pressed  paper  adhered  with  an  acid 
free  rice  paste  that  she  herself  prepares. 

Mrs.  Weicher  resides  in  New  York  City  where  she  lectures  and  teaches 
the  ancient  craft.  Among  other  places,  her  work  hangs  In  the  private 
collection  of  former  Israeli  President  Yitchak  Navon,  and  is  on  permanent 
display  at  UNICEF  (United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund). 
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THE  ART  OF  JEWISH  PAPERCUTTING 

By  Karyl  Weicher 


Since  the  Chinese  invention  of  paper,  the  art  of  papercutting  has  been  a 
traditional  folk  art  in  nearly  every  culture  on  earth.  Originally  a peasant  art, 
papercutting  soon  grew  to  be  a rich  decorative  art  with  early  Jewish  papercuts 
surviving  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Jewish  papercuts  feature  a rich  variety  of  motifs  as  well  as  ceremonial 
symbols  including  the  menorah.  Star  of  David,  the  Torah  crown.  Lion  of  Judah 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Animals  depicted  in  biblical  verse  were  also 
frequently  viewed.  Hebrew  calligraphy  often  enhanced  these  traditional 
papercuts,  including  especially  the  ketubah  (marriage  contract),  whose 
character  not  only  reflected  the  couple’s  personality  but  the  spirit  of  the 
country  from  which  it  came,  be  it  Poland,  Germany,  North  Africa  as  well  as  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

Papercuts,  although  not  widely  known,  were  and  are  a part  of  customs, 
ceremonies  and  traditions.  Associated  with  holidays  and  family  cycles,  many 
names  of  papercuts  are  often  derived  from  their  use.  The  most  important  type 
in  size  and  richness  is  the  mizrah.  A mizrah  hangs  on  the  eastern  wall  of  a 
home  or  synagogue,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  Western  Wall.  When  hung 
over  the  cantor’s  reading  stand  in  the  synagogue,  this  same  mizrah  doubles 
as  a good  luck  amulet  and  is  called  shiviti. 

Kimpetbriv  or  shir  hamales  are  papercuts  hung  on  the  four  walls  of  a 
birthing  room  as  protection  for  women  and  their  newborn  against  evil  witch 
Lilith.  Shavulth’l  and  royselekh  are  round  or  rectangular  ornaments  for 
Shavuot.  Simchat  Torah  brings  banners  made  of  paper  where  an  ushpizin 
hangs  in  the  sukkah  decorated  with  wheat,  pomegranates  or  other  harvest 
designs.  Family  trees,  paper  lanterns  cut  for  weddings  and  memorial  days  as 
well  as  special  monthly  designs  are  all  part  of  this  simple  Jewish  folk  art  that 
makes  up  a rich  tradition  spanning  generations. 
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IN  RETROSPECT 


By  Eric  Stoerger 


As  we  are  about  to  ‘close  book,’  it  seems  quite  apropos  to  dwell  briefly  on 
a trilogy  of  final  thoughts: 

SUPPORT  - RECOGNITION  - ENCOURAGEMENT 

The  achievements  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  during  these  past  10  years 
have  been  quite  unique.  They  are  indicative  of  the  unflagging  SUPPORT 
displayed  by  the  ‘rank  and  file’  of  its  members  — and  no  doubt  catalyzed  by 
the  ‘MEN  OF  THE  DECADE.’  This  Journal,  “FOCUS  ON  A DECADE,”  an 
ambitious  undertaking  to  be  sure,  and  succeeding  a great  Diamond 
Anniversary  publication  by  only  three  years,  is  based  on  RECOGNITION.  Not 
only  recognition  by  our  membership,  specifically,  but  by  our  friends  and 
neighbors  as  well.  And  finally,  looking  ahead  to  a meaningful  future,  we  prefer 
to  think  in  terms  of  ENCOURAGEMENT.  Encouragement  stemming  from  the 
proverbial  Tabernacle  team  effort  that  promises  to  lead  us  safely  into,  and 
beyond,  the  twenty-first  century.  In  this  regard,  it’s  fair  to  perceive  a gradual 
transition  and  succession  by  our  younger,  dedicated  members.  Theirs  is  an 
ongoing  responsibility  that  portends  the  needed  continuity  of  leadership.  We 
are  encouraged,  too,  as  we  note  undeniable  signs  of  an  impending  rebirth  of 
this  Upper-Manhattan  Area.  The  chairman  of  the  Journal  committee,  Gary 
Thalheimer,  has  stated  — quite  to  the  point:  “IN  OUR  COMMUNITY  WE  ARE  A 
FORCE  FOR  ITS  STABILITY.”  Alluding  to  Gary’s  poignant  assessment,  we 
fully  intend  to  maintain  — even  enhance  — our  many  diversified  services  to 
benefit  both  ourselves  and  our  community  at  large. 

What  with  ‘FOCUS  ON  A DECADE’  destined  to  rank  as  a significant 
milestone  in  our  congregational  archives,  we  are  prompted  to  proclaim  with 
unabashed  pride: 

LONG  LIVE  THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 


Tir 


Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 


ESE2' 


to  the  3 Men  of  Our  Decade 

JUSTIN  WINTER  • MAX  HAMBURGH  • ERNIE  HARTOG 

and 

Continued  Success  to  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle 


SISTERHOOD 
HEBREW  TABERNACLE 


T.  A'  :/=  ־Fi ׳ ־.r:  י 
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AS  WE  PROUDLY  REFLECT  ON  THEIR  LABORS  OVER  THE  PAST  DECADE 
WE  HONOR  AND  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  GOOD  FRIENDS 
MAX  HAMBURGH  - JUSTIN  WINTER  ■ ERNEST  HARTOG 
MAY  WE  BE  BLESSED  FOR  MANY  MORE  YEARS  BY  THEIR  STRENGTH 
AND  BY  THEIR  INVALUABLE  COUNSEL  AND  GUIDANCE. 


URSULA  and  PAUL  KOHLMANN 


One  million  people 
can’t  be  wrong! 


That's  the  number  of  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County 
residents  who  attended  the  more  than  5200  programs  presented 
in  the  last  three  years  by  Con  Edison  Consumer  Education  repre- 
sentatives  to  school,  community  and  civic  groups. 

Our  Consumer  Education  representatives  are  at  your  service  to 
discuss  a variety  of  energy-related  topics. 

They  can  present  lively,  interesting  and  informative  programs  on 
such  topics  as:  energy  conservation,  electrical  safety,  protecting 
the  environment,  consumer  education  and  special  information  for 
senior  citizens. 

And  all  without  charge! 

For  more  information,  and  to  schedule  speakers  and  programs 
call  your  Con  Edison  Consumer  Education  representative. 

In  Manhattan  call: 

Fernando  Perez  5762935־ 

Mable  Holmes  576-2936 


conserve 

erרergy 


^Con 

Edison 


Manhattan 

Division 
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Congratulations  to 


The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights 

on  a decade  of  service  and 
comnnitment  to  our  community. 

Sincerest  wishes  for  your 
continued  involvement  and  leadership. 


Assemblyman 

HERMAN  DENNY  FARRELL,  JR. 

71  A.D. 


In  Memory  of 

ALEX  CHESTNOV 

FRIEND,  MENTOR  and  FATHER 


RICHARD  & STEPHANIE  CHESTNOV 
HARVEY  & MARIANNE  GOLD 
CHEGO  INTERNATIONAL 


In  honor  of; 


ז 


MAX  HAMBURGH 
JUSTIN  WINTER 
ERNEST  HARTOG 


CHEGO  INTERNATIONAL 

RICILVRl)  CUES TNOV  & IIARVEY  GOLD 


דצזי  a״  «FÄ  "Jt.  ’׳i: 


THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 
has  seen  a decade  of  accomplishment  and  nachas. 


May  the  next  several  decades  also  bring  the 
congregation  more  accomplishment,  nachas,  health 
and  happiness. 

Let  us  all  honor  the  men  of  the  decade. 

Max  Hamburgh,  Justin  Winter  and  Ernest  Hartog 
for  their  hard  work  and  outstanding  contributions. 


Harry  H.  Linden 

Member  of  the  Congregation 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


I 


WE  AT 

COOPER  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  GROUP 
proudly  join  with  the  congregation  in  honoring 
THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
and  its 

MEN  OF  THE  DECADE 

MAX  HAMBURGH  - JUSTIN  WINTER  - ERNEST  HARTOG 
May  each  coming  decade  be  even  more  successful. 


COOPER 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  GROUP,  INC. 

INVESTMENT  ADVISORY  SERVICES 
BUSINESS  • INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 
RETIREMENT  • TAX  • ESTATE  PLANNING 


(51 6)  285-81 18  (718)  978-8080 

11975  LINDEN  BOULEVARD 
ELMONT,  N.Y.  11003 


: י .. r 


MAZEL  TOV 

JB 

"Jr.  Til  rV’■ ז ד^  Zi״.  T!:!  ־'T.  j5  ־Ur.  Fa  ־*/I 


To  honor  our  Men  of  the  Decade 
and  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Journal  Committee  for  all  their  efforts. 


} 
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Our  Thanks  to 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  DECADE. 

MAY  THEIR  EXAMPLE  INSPIRE  ALL  OF  US 
TO  WORK  FOR  THE  CONTINUING  GROWTH  OF  OUR 

HEBREW  TABERNACLE 


RICHARD  and  EVA  B.  FEIST 


COMPLIMENTS 


DR.  and  MRS.  JOSEPH  HEELER 

i 


BEST  WISHES  to  the  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
on  its  SUCCESSFUL  DECADE 

L.J.  Cooper  Company 

116  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10038 

Green  Coffee  Brokers  and  Agents 
(212)  406-0300  Telex;  420586  COOPER 

Spice  and  Water  Soluble  Gum  Brokers  and  Agents 

Leonard  J.  Cooper  Carmen  B.  Cooper  Ralph  Marcus 

Joseph  J.  Flood  LLoyd  Hartog 


Best  Wishes 


FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND 


' 'J'  ^ 'J:  A*  -jj 


Home  Residence:  (212)  543-8233  • (212)  543-6055 


NAT  FALLEN 

Member  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

PARK  WEST  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  INC. 


(212)  362-3600 

333  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10023 

Mazel  Tov  to 

Dr.  Max  llaiiiburtrh,  Messrs. Justin  Winter 
and  Ernest  Ilarto^ 

and  their  administrators  and  to  all  their  predecessors  for  their 
accomplishment  to  keep  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  going  for 
almost  eight  decades,  where  men,  women  and  children 
worshipped  the  Lord  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  May  it  continue  to  do 
its  excellent  work  for  another  eight  decades. 


Prompt  Personal  Service 

SERVING  THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  AREA  AND  FLORIDA 
OUT  OF  TOWN  — CALL  COLLECT 


The  Men’s  Club 
HEBREW  TABERNACLE 


TELEX:  12-5558 


(212)  227-8110 


FRANCO  & SON,  INC. 

INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATES: 

CHARLES  H.  GREENBERG 
SHLOMO  SAAD 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  AFRANINSEX  NEW  YORK 
111  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10038 

In  Memory  of 

Justin  Neumann 
Hilda  and  Alfred  Grau 


GRETEL  NEUMANN 


.) 


k 


In  Memory  of 
OUR  PARENTS 


Simon  and  Paula  Wieser 


choice.  If  you  wish,  we  will  be 
happy  to  serve  you  fine  kosher 
food  en  route.  Please  let  us  know 
when  you  make  your  reservation. 


We  serve  123  cities  in  71  countries 
around  the  world.  One  of  these 
countries  is  Israel.  When  you  fly  to 
Israel  or  to  any  other  Lufthansa 
destination,  make  Lufthansa  your 


See  your  T ravel  Agent 


@ Lufthansa 


Compliments  of 


riverside  memorial 

CHAPEL,  INC. 

EN  2-6600 


Tel:  927-5663  We  Call  For  & Deliver 

PLEASANT  CLEANERS 
and  CUSTOM  TAILORS 

Specializing  in 

DRAPES,  BEDSPREADS,  SLIP  COVERS,  BLANKETS 
PROFESSIONAL  CLEANING,  REPAIRING,  STORING 
ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
AND  SHIRT  LAUNDRY  ON  PREMISES 

ARAM  GOZUBUYUKIAN 


NEW  YCnRK,N.Y.  10033 


810  WEST  187th  STREET 


Congratulations  to  the 
HEBREW  tabernacle 

on  the  success  of  the  last  decade  and  the  hope  for  a bright  future. 


RUDOLPH  N.  STEINHARDT 
DAVID  H.  STEINHARDT 


Best  Wishes  to 

RABBI  LEHMAN,  CANTOR  HERMAN 
And  The 

THREE  DISTINGUISHED  GENTLEMEN 
OF  THE  DECADE 

ANNA  KRAMER,  KARL  MUETZ 

(deceased) 


Best  Wishes  to 

THE  .MEN  OF  THE  DECADE 

ALFRED  BLOCH  FAMILY 

BLOCH  & FALK 
4100  BROADWAY 


To 

THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

best  wishes  on  the  joyous  occasion  of  the  first  decade  in  its  new  home. 
May  the  next  decade  continue  to  be  a time  of  strength  and  enrichment 
for  all  its  friends  and  members. 


SOXYA,  EKXEST,  .\E\KC  & EEOYl)  lEVK TOG 


On  the  threshold  of  the  SECOND  DECADE  in  our  new  sanctuary 

WE  FOCUS  ON 

Rabbi  Robert  Lehman,  Cantor  Frederick  Herman, 
Paul  Kohlmann. 

May  they  LEAD  OUR  TABERNACLE  to  even  greater  heights. 

ERIC  and  MARGIE  STOERGER 


In  Honor  of  our  parents 
rUSULA  and  TAl  L KOIILMAW 


BY  THEIR  CHILDREN 

SUSAA  KOIILMANN  and  MICHAEL  ORBISOX 


You  Are  Truly  One  of  the  Great  Institutions  of  Washington  Heights. 
Your  Leadership  and  Members  Are  an  Important  Resource  Contributing  to 
the  Betterment  of  Our  Community. 


COUXCILMAN  STAiXLEV  .MICHELS 

District  Office: 

656  W.  181st  Street  • 9281322־ 

Best  Wishes  to 
jrSTIX,  MAX,  EKXIi: 


PALLA  & HEXRV  EHREXBERG 


In  Honor  of 


RABBI  LEHMAN 

and 

CANTOR  HERMAN 

by 

ANNIE  NEUBRUNN 


Closed  Saturdays  — Open  Sundays 

BRITE  GLO  PRODUCTS  CO. 


3390־569 (212 ) 


We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  establishment  in  the  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 
־INWOOD  area  which  caters  to  the  European  taste. 

We  carry  an  extensive  selection  of  imported  — 

Foods  — Chocolates  — Candies  — Novelties  — Houseware  Items 


MR. and  MRS.  MORRIS SEIDMAN  MR.  &MRS.  JERRYTERNER 


NEWYORK.N.Y.  10040 


4710  BROADWAY 


We  shall  always  value  the  steadfast  support  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
HEBREW  TABEKXACEE.  Yet  may  we  ask  you  to  look  back  a moment,  to 
reflect  on  your  roots,  your  traditions,  YOliK  IIEKITAtiE.  A memorable  and 
unforgettable  way  to  commemorate  both  happy  and  sad  events  in  your  life  is  a 
contribution  to  the  AIM'BAU  IIEKIIAGE  FOUXDA 1 1()\,  Inc.,  2121 
Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10023.  It’s  the  kind  of  philanthropic  commitment  that 
will  enable  us  to  continue  our  vital  tasks.  It  will  serve  as  a constant  reminder 
to  our  children  and  children’s  children: 

“BE  EVER  VIGILANT  ■ NEVER  FORGET” 


Many  More  Happy  Decades 
for  Our  Synagogue 


ANNY  BONDY 


i:  י- 


Congratulations! 


INGE  GOODKIND,  LOTTE  SAMUEL  (dec  d ), 
JOAN  and  LAWRENCE  TAUB  and  SONS 

In  Honor  of 

the  3 men  of  our  decade. 

Justin  Winter,  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh,  Ernie  Ilarto^. 

IIANNT  ELIAS 
ILSE  ELIAS  & FAMILY 
RUTH  SAATFELD  & FAMILY 

In  Honor  of 

“THE  MEN  OF  THE  DECADE” 

KURTJ.  SCHLOSS 

Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 
from 

(iLADYS  S.  COOPER 

and  her  Family 

STEIMIEX.  ( IIAKI.ES,  EEOXAKD,  ( AKMEX 
MK  IIAEL  & ALISA 


Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 
For  the  Future! 

MR.  & MRS.  GUNTER  IIIRSIIFIEED 

We  congratulate  the 
“MEN  OF  THE  DECADE” 
and  wish  the 

I lEHK  1:\V  TA HEKX AC  LE 
the  very  best  for  the  future 

NA THAN  and  EEEA  MAIER 

Best  Wishes 

KEVIN  G.  WEIS 


Congratulations  to 

.\E\X  lEVMHl  KCJIE.irSTLX  WIM  EK  und  EKME  IIAKTOCi, 
Our  Men  of  the  Decade, 
and  Best  Wishes  to  the 
IIEMKEW  TAIJEKXAC'EE, 

Our  Spiritual  Home. 

HIAN(  A and  PAl  E ()ANZMAN 


Congratulations  to  the  TABERNACLE 

COLLECTORS  RUG  GALLERY 

HASSAN  TABRIZIZADEH 
4 Generations  in  the  Rug  Business 
Direct  importers  of  fine  Persian  and  Oriental  rugs 
BOUGHT  - SOLD  - EXCHANGES 
Cleaning  - Repairs  & Free  Consultation 
Hours:  10-5  Mon.  to  Fri.  • Sat.  & Sun.  by  appointment 
Tel:  (212)  684-6079/82 

245  5th  AVENUE  ■ Cor.  28th  Street,  Suite  2404  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10016 

Congratulations  & Best  Wishes 
ON  HAVING  REACHED  A GREAT  MILESTONE. 


DR.  & MRS.  MAX  HOFMANN 


NEWYORK,  N.Y.  10033 


205  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Best  Wishes 


ON  THIS  VERY  SPECIAL  OCCASION 


DR.  PETER  HOFMANN 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10033 


FREE  DELIVERY 


205  PINEHURST  AVENUE 


Wadsworth  3-7850-1-2 


HUDSON  VIEW  MARKET 

PRIME  MEATS  - FRESH  POULTRY  - FRESH  FISH 
Barbecue  Service  on  Request  • Extensive  Line  of  Groceries 
RICH  & GEORGE,  Proprietors 

812  WEST  187th  STREET 


t 


ו 


Best  Wishes 


From 

A FRIEM) 


Compliments  of 


MR.  & MRS..1rEU  S RETIiER(; 


Yorkville’s  beliebter  Treffpunkt 

KEEIXF.  KOADFIOREI 

(af’c  1111(1  Restaurant 

Beste  deutsche  Küche  — Erstklassige 
Cocktails  — Feinste  Konditorei  und  Backwaren 
Geöffnet:  Sonntag-Donnerstag 

fOUhr.  vorm,  bis  Mitternacht;  Freitag  und  Samstag  bis  1 Uhr  früh 
LUNCHEON  ■ DINNER  ■ SUPPER 
(212)  RE  7-7130  — Privatzimmer  für  kleine  Parties 
Ihre  Gastgeber:  HANS-BEORG  Und  GERTRUD  HOEFT 

234  EAST  86th  STREET,  N.Y.C.  (zwischen  2 u.  3 Aves.) 


ENSIGN  BANK 


The  Hard-working,  Straight-talking,  Shirt  Sleeve 

Bank. 

MORE  BANK  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

FLORIDA  OFFICES  — Hialeah  (305)887-551 1.  North  Miami,  North  Miami  Beach  & North  Biscay  ne 
ADMiNISTRATiVE  OFFICES  — 320  W.  57th  St.,  NY,  NY  10019  (212)  247-2233 
NEW  YORK  OFFICES  — Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  Westchester  & Rockland. 

FSLIC 


Best  Wishes 


PETER  BAUMEISTER 


ln  Memory  of 
JAVJA(  OHS 

KARE  it  ERIEDEEJACOBS 
BEVEREV  and  HOWARD 


MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT 

DIETRICirS  SWIM  CEUB 

Corner  of  Rt.  210  and  Palisades  Parkway, 

(Exit  14)  Stony  Point,  New  York  10980 

15  Acres  of  Shade  and  Sun,  Quiet,  Peaceful,  Olympic  Size  Pool,  Tennis,  Handball,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Children’s  Pool 

Open  7 days  a week  — May  25th  to  Sept.  3rd 
Full  Season  — Single  $155.00,  Couple  $240.00 
LIMITED  MEMBERSHIP,  AVAILABLE  NOW 
35  Mins,  from  G.W.  Bridge 
Stop  by  any  day  (we  live  here)  or  call  (914)  786-3634 

DOKOTIIV,  MIKE  and  6 CHILDREN 


Best  Wishes 


From 

A FRIEND 


TO 


.[USTI\  - MAX  - EKXIi: 
Good  Luck  - Good  Health 
Always 


ELSA  BAUML 


Best  Wishes 


FRANK’S  MEAT  MARKET 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10033 


811  WEST  187th  STREET 


Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 
From 

JERRY  P.  STEINHARDT 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Serving  the  Members  of  the 
HI•  HK  EW  TA  BERN  A(  EE 
(201)  265-6043 


Member,  Board  of  Trustees  (718)875-3894 

(718)  875-3883 

MARK  S.  IIAMIU  R(H1 

Attorney  At  Law 

Wills  & Estates,  Real  Estate,  Co-ops,  Condos,  Business  Law 
Power  of  Attorney.  Conservatorships,  Corporations,  Partnerships 
M()l<(i WSri  KX  & II AMIU  Kfill,  1;SQS. 

Residence:  Hudson  View  Gardens,  116  Pinehurst  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10033 

26  COURT  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  1 1242 


rgMiTH 


h 


MANHATTAN 


r.V.  & AIR  CONDITIONING  CO. 
SALES  - SERVICE  - REPAIRS 
AUTHORIZED  ZENITH  & FRIEDRICH  DEALER 
Tel.:  568-2640  • 568-3139 

4394  BROADWAY,  Bet.  187  & 189  Sts. 


Best  Wishes 


from 


SONN  SAALBER(}  CO.,  INC. 
& ( ASTLE  VILLAGE 


Best  Wishes 


From 

A FRIEND 


(212)  RE  4-4428 

CAFE  GEIGER 

RESTAURANT 
Lunch  - Cocktails  - Dinner 
European  Cuisine 
BAKING  ON  PREMISES 
Open  daily  from  9 A.M.  to  12  midnight 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  from  9 A.M.  to  1 A.M. 
PRIVATE  ROOM  FOR  PARTIES 

206  E.  86th  STREET  (Between  2.  u.  3.  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10028) 


I 


Congratulations 

Best  Wishes 

I\(iKII)&  MAKTLX  IIIKS(  II 

MADISON,  CT. 

MM.  STOP  SrPEK.MAKKIvT 

(F'LY  ASSOCIATED  SUPERMARKET) 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Tel.  927-5443 

807  WEST  187th  STREET 

Best  Wishes  to 

In  Honor  of 

KAItItl  KOItl'K  I 1..  I.1;ilM.\,\ 

!•AS  1 and  I'KDSI'.V  1 OI  I 1(  KKS 

of  nil;  ( oxfiki'fiA  no.x 

From 

liETTV  MOSKK 

(deceased) 

MR.  and  MRS.  .MAR TI.\ 

TIIAI.IIHI.MUR 

All  the 

Best  Wishes  to 

IIAI MtiAK  IS 

ALL  MY  FRIENDS  and  PATIENTS 

and  all  the 

M()(  KS 

will  never  be  forgotten. 

ARTIU'R  .M.  ('()  I MAR,  M.i). 

INSI  1 1 r 1 i:  <)I  <)I׳I  llAIMOI.Ot.V 

Lovingly 

SOI  Ii:  MArMCiAK  I 

635  West  165th  Street 

New  York,  N Y.  10032 

Congratulations 

Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 

II.Si:  MI•(  II1:K 

KI  R I and  RT HI  I-EVI 

& KI  TII  Kl  SSEI  l 

.MRS.  I.IDDV  MI■(  K1;R 

בft^^g^בg^^^2־c:^s^כgצgF3ו:  -Sfc  rfc’'-^aE3H::2g^^g׳ar-^i^~ 


Congratulations  on  your 


Best  Wishes 


10th  YEAR  UPTOWN 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

/ 

MR.  & .MRS.  REXE  EOEM 

,VSSE.MMI.YMAX 

MRIAX  .Ml  R TAlTill 

With  all  good  wishes 

FOR  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  FAMILY 

Maze!  Tov  to 

OUR  THREE  MEN  OF  THE  DECADE 

1)K.  .\1A.\  HAMIU  KOll.  .MCSSKS.  .J 1 STIX 
WIXTEK  and  HKXESl  IIAK T()(i 

and  to  our  beloved  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

TOM  EEIIMAX 

.Mil.  rox  .M.VRX  & M.\R(iESKI  & 

SE('l'XT)A  EA.MIEIES 

A Toast  To 

.MAKtill•  & 1:K1('ST()EK(;1:K! 

Our  very  Best  Wishes  to  the 

IIEUKIAV  TAIU.K.XA(  l.E. 

Many,  Many  More  Years  of  Continued  Success. 

M.M..M. 

ER I EDEE  WOEEM ER IX( J ER 

& Eaniily 

Mazel  Tov  to 

K.MUU  I.EIIM.V.N,  ( .VM OK  IIEKM.VX, 

OFFICERS  and  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

IIEHKEW  TAIU.K.X.M  I.i; 

WERXER  and  I.EOXI 

SAEO.MOX 

Congratulations  to 

OUR  MEN  OF  THE  DECADE: 

MAX  n.\M1u׳K(in.,1rsr1x  wix  i fk 
and  1;KXI1:  IIAKTOM. 

My  Devoted  Colleagues  who  have 
helped  make  the 
lIEItKl.W  TAHKK.XA(  1.1; 

what  it  is  today. 

(;ER  I REDE  .MAIER 

I 


Phone:  927-9000 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  APARTMENT  HOUSE 
( EXTl’KV  MAI\ TKXAX(  E 
& Sl’I’I’EY  ( (). 

HARDWARE  — PAINTS 
Plumbing,  Electrical  and  Roofing  Supplies 


Best  Wishes 


EKEDEUK'K  KEEI  EK,  1).1).s. 


4309  Broadway,  at  184th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033 


Congratulations  & Best  Wishes  to 


(914)  632-6765  (Evenings) 


(212)889-7600 


I 111;  I11;1tK1;\V  r.\I$1;K.\A(  l.i; 
and  ITIi;  M1;.\  Ol  1111;  1)1,(  ADi; 

From 

I'lic  Oi'lifcrs  iiiid  Members  of 
THE  YOrX('.  ADl  ETCiKOrP 


Best  Wishes  from 


HARRY  A.  .\E\IIEER 

Attorney  at  Law 

274  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


With  Best  Wishes 


^E\RI()^’  R.  HOUSE 

Consultant 

(il-K.MA.X  SO(  lAl,  SE(  I'KITY 


I)R..|()IE\'  I).  IHRKHOEE 


3333  Hednry  Hudson  Parkway,  Apt.  11L 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10463 


DR.  ROIH.X  S.  (iOEAXD 


Tel:  (212)884-4711 


THANKS  FOR  THE  MEMORIES 


FREE  DELIVERY 


Tel.  781-3421 


.MR.  & .MRS..IA.MES  ASIOR 

.MR.  & .MRS.  \VAET1:R 
(;OEDSTROM 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


AHX  S I RIT  I 

Best  Quality  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Salad  Bar 

Natural  Groceries  ano 
Imported  Delicacies 


814  West  187th  Street 


׳1 

i: 


Best  Wishes 

In  Honor  of 

MA.X.Jt  SFF\  & Fk.MF 

IIAXSI  W 1(  KEK T 

EIEEIAX  and  (U  XTIIER 

HAEM HE A I T 

We  salute  the 

־.\I1;\  OF  TIU:  DF(  VDi:.־ 

Our  Best  Wishes  for  a bright  future  to  the 

iif;i$kf;\v  faiu;k.\a(  i f,. 

May  it  ever  be  a stronghold  of  the  community. 

IIEXKV  and  MAKY  KOSEXOVV 

With  all  Good  Wishes 

For  the  Future 

EIA  SCHEIDT  (dee  d.) 

568-9296 

I)K.  IKWIX  KK  in 

I)K.  AI.EEX  SIir.MAX 

PODIATRiSTS  — FOOT  SPECIALISTS 

436  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 

In  honor  of 

my  children  and  grandchildren; 
kOBFk  Fund  .\IIkIA.\l  WAFD.MA.X 
ADAM  and  AIJiX.WDF.k. 

IM: TEk  aiKl  DALE  WAED.NEV.X 
DA.MEE  and  NE\  FHEW. 

IXGE  VVAEDMAX 

( ITIIiAXK,  X.A. 

Greetings 

4249  Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

W.VETER  and  HERTA  I EE(  K 

All  good  wishes 

AI*I‘E1:  HAXK  FOR  SAVIXOS 

.\l  A k K f;  r I .\( ; DF: f .V  k F.\l  f; .\  I 

A ERIEXI) 

AI.EXAXDEK  E.  DAMDSOX 

OPTOMETRIST 

652  West  181st  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

Best  Wishes  from 

DR.  RAEHAEE  KEAIM’ER 

751-8898 


923-6280 


(212)  795-8070 


VI.IJKKTO  Q I)1:SPAI(i\1:  D.D.s. 

Office  Hours  by  Appointment 

436  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10033 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  1206,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


.|1;1«).\I1;  (iOl. 1)111  I$1;K.1)  I)>  I A ( I) 


Television  Repairing 


Phone:568-9100 


.MAXWI-KL'S 
KADI()  & T1:1j:VISl().\ 

SALES  • SERVICE  • INSTALLATIONS 
RADIO  • TELEVISION  • AIR  CONDITIONERS 
NAT  MAXWELL 

601  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y.  10040 
Tel.  923-3283 

I 1:1. IX  & ( IIKISTAI. 
mi: AT  .M.VKKET,  I.\{  . 

SCHALLER  & WEBER  - 
PRIME  MEATS  and  COLD  CUTS 
GROCERIES  • POLLACK  PRODUCTS 
740  West  181  St.,  New  York  10033 
between  Broadway  & Ft.  Washington  Ave. 


sr1:v1..\  ( . K.\1  r.\1A.\.  I) D.v 
BRIDGE  DENTISTS 


4211  Broadway 
י New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

Closed  Every  Monday 

\I/S  HAKHEK  SHOP 

Air  Conditioned 
Hours:  8:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 
Tuesday  thru  Saturday 

817  West  187th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10040 


E). 


WA  3-9621 


Phone  568-1885 


I EDEKAE  DIS( OEM  STOKE 

Health  & Beauty  Aids 
at  Lowest  Prices 


4248  Broadway.  N.Y.C.  near  181  Street 


THOMAS  ECKER 


(718)225-0793 


( ATAEIXA  IXTEKIOKS,  IX(  . 

Custom  Decorators 

DRAPERIES  • BED  SPREADS  • CARPETING  • SLIP  COVERS 
UPHOLSTERY  • HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  BLINDS 
WINDOW  SHADES  • WALL  COVERINGS 

38-02  212th  Street,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361 
WA  7-5184 


m.AX(  HE'S  COKSET  SHOPS 

CORSETS  AND  BRASSIERES  FITTED  BY  EXPERTS 
BATHING  SUITS  • NEGLIGEES  • ROBES  • CAMP  CORSETS 

660  West  181st  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

(212)927-2242  JACQUES yelen  saulz  wasserman 

\V.\I)SM()K  I II  .M1:1)l<  AI 
I.AHOKA  l()kl1;S.  I\(  . m1\ 

1)0(  TOKS  I AH()K.\  rOKV 

Hours:  M-F  8:30  a m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Sat.  9:00  a.m.  - 12  Noon 

435  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033,  Suite  1C 


HOWARD  & MARY  ELLEN 
NUSBAUM 

4015  BROADWAY 
(BETWEEN  204lh  & 2071h1 
ץ Ntw  York,  N Y KXIJJ 

212  304  2479 


®■׳ז׳יייז  THIS  AD  FOR 
>,  •^A  FREE  COFFEE  & CROIS.SANT 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE 


567-1232, 


HAXS  AI  K)  SPKVK  i;,  I.\('. 

Latest  Brake  & Tune/Up  Equipment 
General  Repairs  • Wheel  Alignment 
Auto  Air  Conditioning 

423  West  218th  Street  (Near  Broadway) 
N.Y..  N.Y.  10034 

(212)923-1600 


Dis( or.x  I I isii  or  r1,1;T 

EMIL  "Punky"  GENTILE,  Manager 


4250  Broadway,  (Corner  181st  Street) 
New  York.  N.Y. 


V 

Greetint^s  in  Honor  of  the 

“TIIKEE  MEN  OF 

THE  DECADE” 

• 

Parikh  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Pureway  Cleaners 

Irma  Reich 

Margot  Reis 

Muriel  C.  Baar  (dec’d) 

Warner  & LisI  Hirsh 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank  Rice 

In  Memory  of  Alfred  Bacharach 

In  Memory  of  Egon  Bachrach 

Ruth  Hockley 

N.N.  Int’l  Gourmet  & Gift  Center 

Elga  Rosenfeld 

Fred  & Gisela  Beer 

Käthe  Jonas 

Lloyd  Saletan 

Peter  W.  & Myrna  Brandt 

Fred  L.  Joseph  (dec’d.) 

Charlotte  Salomon 

Hansi  Brinitzer 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Jerry  Jordan 

Margaret  Schickler 

Susan  & Kurt  Brunn 

Leo  & Margaret  Burckhardt 

In  Memory  of  Toni  Kahn 

Friedel  Kessler 

Arthur  & Beatrice  Schuster 

Ellen  & Helm  Clipper 

Fred  J.  Kulb 

Shopwell,  Inc. 

Cresco  Jewelry  Ltd. 

Little  Card  Shop 

Rosy  & Rudy  Simonstein 

Gerda  Dittman 

The  Loebs 

Lotte  Sonnenfeld 

Milton  & Helen  Dostis 

Richard  Ehrenreich 

Henry  & Lottie  Maienthau 

Mrs.  Herbert  Marcus 

Phil  & Leah  Spiro 

Harold  Firstman 

Use  Marcus 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Ernst  Springer 

Fred’s  Stationery 

Hilde  Marx  (dec'd.) 

Lilly  Sternfels 

Charles,  Lilli,  Alan, 

Alfred  & Elsie  Meininger 

Friend  of  Margie  & Eric  Stoerger 

& Anita  Friedman 

In  Memory  of  Robert  S.  Merlis 

Fred  & Elsie  Strauss 

Lotte  Friedman 

Gus  & Use  Goldschmidt 

Milady  Bridals,  Inc. 

David  B.  Moore,  M.D.,  PC 

Vera  and  Sheila 

Sidney  & Marie  Gray 

Anne  Morks 

י 

Mrs.  Edith  Vogel 

Ernst  & Else  Grumbacher 

Lotte  Moses 

Wadsworth  Pharmacy  Corp. 

Kurt  & Eva  Gutmann 

Leo  & Hilde  Mosback 

Dr.  Eric  Werner 

Mrs.  Alfred  Haas 

Martha  Hahn 

Nelly  Mueller 

Margot  & Walter  Munz 

Ursula  & Frank  Woodfin 

Leo  & Erna  Hanau 

Gerda  Nesselroth 

In  Honor  of  Justin  Winter 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Jacob  Hartmann 

Leo  & Kate  Nordlinger 

Ernest  & Irene  Zweig 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Parents’  Assoc. 
Hilltop  Chemists,  Inc. 

Erna  Nussbaum 

Oona  Numen  & Anon  E.  Mus 

Anonymous 

-jc. ^ 71r 

In  Mennory  of 


ARMIN  GOLD 

FRIEND,  MENTOR  & FATHER 


HARVEY  & MARIANNE  GOLD 
RICHARD  & STEPHANIE  CHES TNOV 

( IIWJO  IXTKKXATIONAL 


Hebrew  Tabernacle, 
Congregation 

INSTALLATION  SERVICE 


Friday  Evening 
January  27,  1984 
23  Shevat  5744 


Frederick  C.  Herman 
Cantor 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi 


Henry  Ehrenberg 
Cantor  Emeritus 


SISTERHOOD 


Officers 


Mrs.  Reny  Smerka 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Feist 

Mrs.  Anna  Kramer 

.Mrs.  Lore  Reutlinger 
. . .Mrs.  Edith  Bronner 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Hamburger 
Mrs.  Ellinor  I.  Stein 


President 

Vice  President 

Vice  President. 

Recording  Secretary 

Social  & Corr.  Secretary 

Financial  Secretary 

Treasurer 


Board  Members 


Mrs.  Irene  Lewis 
Mrs.  Marta  Lomner 
Mrs.  Margot  Marcus 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Marcus 
Mrs.  Hilde  Marx 
Mrs.  Emma  Michel* 

Mrs.  Erna  Nussbaum 
Mrs.  Henny  Ottenheimer 
Mrs.  Margot  Reis* 

Mrs.  Grete  Thalheimer 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Tobar 
Mrs.  Herta  Westheimer 
Mrs.  Alice  Winter 
Mrs.  Friedel  Wollmeringer 


Mrs.  Elsa  Bauml 
Mrs.  Lucie  Bergmann 
Mrs.  Hansi  Brinitzer 
Ms.  Lilo  Callman 
Mrs.  Gerda  Dittman 
Mrs.  Use  Elias 
Mrs.  Trude  Froehlich 
Mrs.  Bianca  Ganzman 
Mrs.  Mrs.  Sonya  S.  Hartog 
Mrs.  Miriam  Isaac 
Mrs.  Gussie  Israel 
Mrs.  Felice  Kalfus 
Mrs.  Lore  Kann 
Ms.  Berta  Kuba 


Honorary  Past  Presidents 


Mrs.  Erna  Hanau 
Mrs.  Elsa  F.  Katz 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Maier 


Mrs.  Gusti  Abraham 
Mrs.  Alice  Federmann 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hamburgh 


Honorary  Vice  Presidents 


Mrs.  Hanni  Elias  Mrs.  Rose  Lauer 

Mrs.  Mildred  Engel  Mrs.  Hanna  Stern 


*New  Board  Members 


CONGREGATION 


Officers 


.Mr.  Paul  A.  Kohlmann 
. .Mr.  Morris  A.  Engel 

Mr.  Paul  Ganzman 

Mr.  Gunter  Hirshfield 

Mrs.  Elsa  F.  Katz 

..Mrs.  Gertrude  Maier 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooper 
,Mr.  Gunther  Baumblatt 
Mr.  Julius  Rutberg 


President 

President  Emeritus 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Treasurer 

Associate  Treasurer 

Secretary 

Honorary  Vice  President 


Board  Members 


Dr.  Ernest  Marso 
Mr.  Ernest  May 
Mrs.  Emma  Michel 
Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss* 
Mrs.  Reny  Smerka 
Mr.  Andrew  B.  Stein 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Stein^ 
Mr.  Richard  Strauss 
Mrs.  Joan  Taub 
Mr.  Simon  Wieser 
Mr.  Justin  Winter 
*Ex  Officio 


Mr.  Norman  Eisner 
Mr.  Kurt  Elias 
Mr.  Richard  Feist 
Mrs.  Lilli  Friedman 
Mr.  Harry  Frol  ich 
Mr.  Charles  Greenberg 
Mr.  Ernst  Grumbacher 
Mr.  Eugene  Hamburger 
Mr.  Mark  S.  Hamburgh 
Dr.  Max  Hamburgh* 

Mr.  Ernest  Hartog* 

Mr.  Nathan  Maier 


New  Board  Members 

Mr.  William  Altschuler 
Mr.  Rudolph  Steinhardt 

MEN'S  CLUB 


Officers 


.Dr.  Ernest  Marso 
...Mr.  Karl  Muetz 
Mr.  Henry  Rosenow 


President 

Vice  President 

Secretary/Treasurer 


PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 


Officers 


Presidium 

Mrs.  Ruth  Wertheimer 

Vice  President Mrs.  Lilli  Friedman 

Treasurer  for  Life Mr.  EuQcne  Hambur96r 

Associate  Treasurer Mrs.  Hannah  Eisner 

Representatives  to  Combined  Religious  School  Board: 

Mr.  Charles  Friedman  and  Mr.  Mordecai  Rosenfeld 

YOUNG  ADULT  GROUP 


Officers 


Mr.  Steven  A.  Wittner 
.Mr.  David  Steinhardt 
Mr.  Donald  Isler 

YOUTH  GROUP 


President 

Vice  President 
Treasurer 


Officers 


. . .Mr.  Marc  De  Leeuw 

Ms.  Orlee  Stekel 

.Mr.  Andrei  Rebarber 

Ms.  Joan  Strauss 

Mrs.  Iris  Mayer 

Mr.  Charles  Friedman 


Co-Presidents 


Treasurer 

Secretary 

Youth  Group  Advisor 

Youth  Group  Committee  Chairman: 


PLEASE  NOTE:  All  of  our  Affiliate  Groups,  Sisterhood,  Men's 
Club,  Parents'  Association,  Young  Adult  Group,  Youth  Group, 
have  full  schedules  of  activities.  Please  call  us  for  de- 
tailed  information  in  regard  to  the  Group  that  suits  your 
needs.  568-8304 


installation  öEUMoN:  1984 


INTNODUCT 
A General 

recx^ntly  rd  deeply  mov  t)k^vrittr^by  unusual  persn:a 
X,^t  a min  bt  now  teacli^fat  UTS^orn  in  Germany, 
authrs  Dorothea  Soelle  ^ she  exp  bks  ■title!  ”Suff ” ; 
she  was  1 of  ־very  small  grp  of  indiv,  Grmn— X,  who 
wth  Dietrich  Boejthoffr  frmd  nucleus  of  sp  resistanc 
perhaps  fr  ths  reasn  am  so  attractd  to  T^r  writings^■ 
she  suffrd  wJ^נ  our  people  in  LC  & if  publ  gi־ves  per 
mission  will  print  some  of  her  Ps  in  our  ßul’etLn. 

B Specific 

bt  ths  sT)ec  eve  want  to  share  only  a sent ,•  raniif 

thereof  remaiJid  wth  me  ever  since  rd  it  some  mo  a{ 
"Gd  has  no  othr  hands  tlian  ours”  i 

nt  to  detract  frm  her  cora!”itmnt  to  her  faith  in  any 
way,  ths  sent  is  J also  & phrasd  slightly  diff  cld 
have  been  written  by  any  Palm  authority 
it  is  a card  principle  of  J theol,  of  J faith,  that 
we  are  partners  wth  Him  in  process  of  creation;  Gd 
has  no  ot!1r~ hands  than  oxirs”  1 

we  are,  then,  to  strive  fr  that  meas  of  fulfillnt  — 
a cov,  fr  all  of  us  to  live  decently,  to  r.ct  in  a 
civ  äianner,  to  build  rathr  than  ujjroot , to  cremate 
rathr  than  destroy,  to  1־?נסס־יזוו ז ־ ל ייל^]0נ  vs  to  exist 

our  task,  in  brief,  is  to  spk  of  l^^e  ^ its  continu 
j_-ty  fr  when  u echo  ”Gd  has  no  othr  hands  tlian  ours 
u know,  u stand  comווזitd,  u spt^rit  oblig  to  help  ^ 
share  Ä••  partic  & believe  in  process  of  Great  fr  gd  » 
Uur  concept  of  Gd  nevr  been  that  He  apathetic,  indft 
or  mute  & had^^s^^^^^  Tie eded  that  basic  concept^,  xvorld 
might  well  be  diff  today 

cert,  fr  ex,  the  >J  world  had  mankind  actd  as  ills  hn 
iia  32/3,  38/9,  4172  to  syxk  nt  just  in  behalf  of  Jv; 

bt  fr  the  sake  of  Wtu.i ^ . 

8 Gd  has  no  bthr  hands  tlian  ours  = if  we  parlic,  xve  r 

■t-r■:  !or'-r 11 ר ״.  ,M  ih  n I HHn  IhUITHt 

aftr  XI s ; if  we  His  haxxds,  . w 
that  ih^ro  is  liTs  spir  wthliyus 


Gd  has  no  bthr  hands 
partners  wth  Him  *■־י־« 
fr  ourselves  ^ tliose 


of  Instal  seems  obv  & clear J 


deny  nt  simply  Gd  bt 
9 the  message  fr  ths  Sab 
BODY 


A VüAl/D  & Society 

ו if  \6זי  can  accept  the  premise  thatGd  no  othr  hands 
than  ours  then,  I thiidc,  vert  perspectv  emerges:  in 
every  place  where  man  spks  &,  above  all,  act g in  be 
half  of  p,  eqxiity,  compass,  mercy,  ^onor,  right־־in 
__  that  coldest  our  hands  are  His 

i 2 as  someone  pted  out  in  a recent  critical  essay•  wth 
^ modern  weapons  it  talces  almost  no  time  at  all  to 

5 ^ or  even  10  bt  the  ripple  el'  <־ct  o ! .13ינ 


^רד  ^<_J י־<< ך  ^ 

^ >;?  <^fe^  /1  J~^  P '^  7 '^ 

Ou־׳^  I [J  ^P-J 


& society  last  a lifeti! 


IX 

fr  f am 


and  hurt  & loneliness 


3 & it  is  fr  that  reasn  that  I takd  the  sometime 


axn 


sta^<^e^i3^  ^behja^  c'Q.uses:  frm  the  Greens 

Gur o ^ )^^'ar ^ h e^r^  liyre^  as  lori^^  as  tlוey  ret  a 
thr  ^^!”}M^uxt  to  life  ^ . 
furt he^TX^^^®  seen  callousd  hands  of  those  who  work 


in  fd  kitchns, 


who  hand  in  fd  stamps,  h^ve 


ra-tJ  uuvö  but;  wc;  •jcavv.  ך ..  w 

thsVong  occup  an  unusual  place  of  respc ׳ 
of  lib  Gyn  of  th-s/oity;^:respct  extndto 


have  seen  trombl  hands  of  our  o\m  co' 
P^ve  given  to  the  ho!  elees  & 
have  witnessd,  as  have  wc  all,  abaiidond  on  snbw  grat 
all  tliose'dn  touch  wth  people  on  that  level  share  hnd 
wth  Gd  while  those  who  wld  turn  away  thr  hrts,  heads 
and  above  all  hands  to  maintain:  ”סדני  hungr , no  hurt, 
no  un.em^.)lo5׳iDT1nt , no  depth  of  poverty  have׳*  t hems  elves 
—־ידג ס'  .^i sas soc~  wt h very  core  of  our  heritage  I 
which  brings  iiie  to  our  01\/n  cong  setti31g:  what  is  ask 
of  us,  what  our  union  wth  Gds  hcuids  demands,  is  noth 
vague  bt,  rathr,  a partic  in  ths  *׳־ov  fr  Life  on  its 
many  levels  fr  manlcind,  fr  Israel,  fr  Jewry,  fr  u/me 
we  can  nt/dare  nt  isolate  ourselves,  we  can/dare^^ji^ 
fear  to  malce  mistaJcos,  we  can/dare  nt  be  an  !.  ׳ . f!  * 1 יי • י 
in  ■^s  coitimxuiity,  fr  sure,  bt  even  in  ths  c^ty  bee 
we  have  the  abil,  we  have  the  power,  we  have  th  vo 

ct  wthin  coni 
us  will  not 

permit  an  abandf^Yient  of  responsib,  Gd  hasno  othr  hnc 
tha]1  ours  & hands  of  Gd  are  before  u on  pulpt  ths 
to  work  togethr,  in  unison,  wth  hope^  fr  gd  of  thi; 
cong  &■  fr  gd  of  ^11  whose  lives  wc  touch. 

OFl  'TG  ,KS 

how  fort  we  r re  our  leadership: 

ldj^Y  Slh^miA:  long  assoc,  t^ז.^e  deV,  fa1ת;^integ  part 
her  late  h:  MAX  a pors  still  rememb;  she  will  truly 
Id  SIST  do  bring  to  organz  unity,  co’iesion  & peace. 
LHN  MAiibO:  fr  some  yrsnow  pres  of  MEN  &.  incr  active 
& cxtnd  apprc'C  fr  imagin  ideas  which  motiv  thr  eff_r 
SUx'iYA/kUTH  gtriv  &■  holding  togethr  fr  salce  of  chil■ 
and  thr  work  is  nevr  done  do  yet  always  avail  to  us; 

jii׳  I - ^ — :--<1■  '  ויד^-! ו  r [ i,  Vif)  ־Ai  li 11■*»*«> ׳ — I ‘ > 1 1 r 1. — u_1 — a — C— i-<-l k 

uon.  product  of  cong,  work  7 days  wk 
^Äi^‘*^vth  grp  that  is,  in  long  run,r 
future  do  wth  new  St—H  encourage  them  fr  bettr  rcsul 
6^  our  YTil  GUP,  in  exist  fr  ״!any  decades,  <&.י 

ways  a nucleus  frm  which  future^grows : College,  disq 
leadership,  interest  in  J life  wish  them  well 
2 have  then  heads  of  5 affil  & we  touch  all  ages  & li 
ves  do  to  succeed  in  thr  task  re  grter  success  of  HI 
must  bear  in  mind  lessn  fr  ths  eve:  r Gds  hands 

do  if  sj^r^t  of  Jud  import  to  u,  nt  just  the  words, 
u nt  onTy^ have  a vital  job  to  do  bt  a com”1itmnt 
heart  & soul. 


7 


8 


n 


ST  raTTNR:  yhg  i'wni, 
do  still  time  fr 


of 


נ ihk.  «V.  ,UUJ  ^ 


re- 


XXX 

& that  brinf;s  us,  of  c,  to  Temple  Officers:  P.  GANZ 
nt  wth  us  ths  eve  bt  thought  of  & highly  at  that 
G IHRSGIIF;  risiaig  out  of  ashes  of  bur  & dply  touchd, 
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CoNBLUSlUN 
A General 

1 that,  then,  message  fr  ths  eve  fr  all  those  assembld 
on  bth  sides  of  pulpt;  hds  of  Af  fj! , E^c  Eomm  of  .G 

2 wish  them  well,  knoAV  they  take  task  seriously,  hope 

that  they  accept  theme  I've  prosentd  as  a challenge: 
fr  as  Gds  hands  become  r own^ we  bee  source  of  bless, 
Spe  c i f i c ,J-  cv״  Ju/fpi/rA«״- 

it  is  in  ths  context  that  we  install  them; into  thr 
high  offices  pr  the  yr  to  come,  pray  tliat^thr  Idrsho 
be  siaccessful,  hope  that  we  be  of  be1נefit  to  G׳  othr, 
we  ask  Gds  bless  upon  upon  them,  fr  in  thr  bless  we  r 
the  better,  we  shall  bnnefit,  we  shall  prevail, 
we  ask  u all  to  rise,.. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several  factors  were  instrumental  in  the  writing  of  this 
history  of  our  congregation.  All  of  them,  in  one  way  or 
another,  highlighted  the  fact  that  this  generation,  which  had 
made  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  m 
Liberal  Judaism,  was  advancing  in  years.  With  the 
encouragement  of  our  present  and  immediate  past  presidents. 
MR.  PAUL  A.  KOHLMANN  and  MR.  ERNEST 
HARTOG,  as  well  as  the  present  and  immediate  past 
treasurers;  MRS.  GERTRUDE  MAIER  and  MR. 
RICHARD  FEIST,  we  felt  obligated  to  set  on  paper  the  spirit 
and  events  which  contributed  to  give  this  special  group  of 
Jews  a new,  vibrant  spiritual  home,  one  which  appreciated 
their  needs  and  could  cater  to  their  religious  feelings.  The 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  has  served  New  York  Jewry 
for  over  seventy-five  years;  for  the  past  forty-five  years,  it  has 
been  a source  of  strength,  solace  and  peace  to  those  who  fled 
the  Holocaust  and  came  to  America  as  immigrants. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  focused  on  a need  for  a written 
history  are  easily  identified;  first.  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 
who  had  served  our  congregation  for  thirty-five  years,  chose 
to  retire  in  1977.  It  was  a traumatic  event  for  the 
congregational  family  and  the  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  all.  In 
addition  to  the  leadership  qualities  now  lost,  and  the  beautiful 
voice  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  song  and  prayer,  there  was  the 
psychological  aspect  to  be  considered;  if  our  Cantor  had 
chosen  to  retire,  what  of  the  congregant  himself?  He  too  was 
getting  on  in  years;  a new  generation  was  growing  up  to 
succeed  him.  It  was  for  this  group  of  retirees,  of  Senior 
Citizens,  who  were  always  active  members  but  had  now 
chosen  to  step  to  the  sidelines,  that  this  History  was  to  be 

written. 

The  second  vital  incident  was  the  observance  in  1978  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht;  this  was  coupled  in 
our  congregation  with  the  publication  of  a book,  “Reflections 
on  the  Holocaust”,  written  by  Rosalyn  Manowitz.  The  stories 
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Perhaps  a personal  note  would  lead  to  an  understanding 
of  our  congregation.  I have  been  a rabbi  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  twenty-nine  of  those  in  service  to  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle.  I recall  this  episode,  which  relates  to  our  place  in 
history  and  which  occurred  forty-five  years  ago,  as  if  it  were 
vesterday.  My  parents  and  I wanted  a Synagogue  where  my 
Bar  Mitzvah  might  ־properly  be  celebrated;  we  sought  a 
spiritual  home  rather  than  a place  of  opulence.  Of  course,  as 
recent  refugees,  the  funds  for  a Bar  Mitzvah,  even  the  basic 
instruction,  were  non-existent.  The  officials  of  the 

congregation  struck  the  following  agreement  with  my  parents 
the  Bar  Mitzvah  would  be  “free”  with  the  understanding  t a 
one  days  soon,  when  the  family  could  afford  it,  we  would  join 
the  Temple  as  members.  Both  sides  kept  to  that  agreement  as 
did  other  families  in  the  same  situation.  What  was  most 
significant  was  the  idea  that  all  manner  of  people:  rich  and 
poor,  American  born  and  emigrees,  the  average  and 
influential,  could  come  to  our  Temple  and  be  greeted  for  wha 
they  were  rather  than  for  what  they  had.  This  is  a policy  sti 
followed  at  our  Temple;  all  who  are  in  need  may  come  to  our 
door  and  be  welcome;  no  person  has  ever  been  refused  he 
services  of  our  congregation  for  lack  of  funds.  The  poor,  t 
hungry,  the  needy  have  found  here  a receptive  spirit  to  the 
needs  and  pain  that  affiict  them.  Countless  programs  have 
been  conducted  at  our  Temple  over  the  years  which  have 
served  this  constituency;  be  they  Jewish  or  not,  it  made  no 
difference.  We  helped  to  rebuild  cemeteries  m Europe,  we 
presented  one  of  our  Torah  scrolls  to  the  Israeli  Army,  we 
brought  over  to  these  shores  a Vietnamese  boat  farnily,  we 
participate  in  city  wide  programs  for  the  hungry  and  needy 
we  gave  aid  to  the  refugees  of  our  own  people  who  fled  Russia 
and  Ethiopia.  With  our  history,  we  know  of  their  need  for 
freedom.  As  a congregation,  we  stand  ready  to  serve  ose 
who  come  to  our  door  in  genuine  search.  The  task  of  the  Jew 
is  not  to  save  the  world  but  to  save  one  fellow  human  being. 

The  plight  of  our  own  generation  of  Jews,  predommantly 
those  who  fied  the  Nazi  forces  in  the  late  1930N  and  ear  y 
194()’s  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a dissertation  w ic 
wrote  as  part  of  a doctoral  program  in  conjunction  with  the 
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published  in  this  volume  focused  on  the  issue  that  this  was, 
indeed,  a unique  generation  which  had  a particular  story  to 
tell.  It  ought  not  go  unnoticed. 

But  there  was  a third  event  which  highlighted  the  need  to 
bring  together  the  basic  facts  of  our  Temple’s  existence:  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  our  congregation  in 
1982.  In  connection  with  this  observance,  the  congregation 
issued  a special  Journal  within  which  was  contained  an  outline 
of  our  history.  Much  of  this  work  was  based  on  readings  and 
personal  interviews  with  leading  personalities  of  the 
congregational  family;  the  article  was  written  by  a committee 
which  included  Mrs.  Joan  Taub,  Mr.  John  Frolich,  Mrs. 
Rosalyn  Manowitz,  Cantor  Fred  Herman  and  myself.  In 
conjunction  with  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  this  writer  also 
prepared  a slide  presentation  of  the  congregation’s  history, 
based  in  great  measure  on  the  original  books  of  minutes  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees.  Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  first 
five  years  of  the  Tabernacle’s  existence,  1906-1911.  This 
material  also  drew  on  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  a son  of 
the  congregation.  Rabbi  Peter  H.  Grumbacher,  which  he 
wrote  for  a course  at  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Again,  the  point  was  obvious  to  all:  the  fragments  of 
history  now  extant  ought  to  be  brought  together  in  a major 
work  which  would  make  our  congregants  proud  of  their 
heritage  and  assure  them  their  place  in  history,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a religious  community. 

These  were  the  basic  motivations.  In  addition,  we  felt  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  a congregation  such  as  ours,  which  had 
in  its  three-quarter  century  of  existence  given  six  of  its  young 
men  to  the  American  rabbinate,  ought  to  be  remembered  in 
greater  measure  than  just  fragments  of  data  scattered  around 
the  country.  The  six  rabbis,  five  of  whom  are  still  alive  and 
actively  engaged  in  congregational  work,  are:  Rabbis  Gustav 
Buchdahl  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Murray  Blackman  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Jay  Brickman  of  Milwaukee,  Wi.,  Peter  H. 
Grumbacher  of  Wilmington,  De.,  and  this  writer.  The  sixth. 
Rabbi  Myron  Weingarten,  died  in  1955. 
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Isabella  Geriatric  Center.  Once  again,  the  age  factor  was 
brought  into  focus;  our  people  were  not  the  Senior  Citizens  of 
the  glossy  magazine  ads  but  were  in  the  process  of  entering 
the  “Homes”  in  which  many  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  For  them,  also,  this  history  and  its  many  strands 
had  to  be  tied  together,  be  written  down,  be  published. 

The  task  of  combining  the  narrative,  the  minutes  and 
fragments  of  this  project  was  worked  on  by  both  John  H. 
Frolich  and  Joan  Taub.  Mrs.  Taub  also  did  the  final  editing. 
But,  the  extent  of  our  history  required  the  services  of  a 
professional  historian  and,  as  a consequence,  in  1984  the  task 
was  given  to  Ms.  Evelyn  Ehrlich. 

This  History  represents  her  work:  she  was  ably  assisted, 
in  the  typing  of  many  of  the  Minutes  and  revisions,  by  Mrs. 
Gretel  Wolff.  We  of  the  official  family  are  grateful  to  all  who 
in  some  way  participated  in  this  venture;  because  of  their  help 
and  the  support  of  countless  others,  this  congregation 
endures.  It  will  continue  to  be  a source  for  good  and  for 
strength  in  our  community. 

The  likes  of  this  generation  shall  not  so  easily  pass  our 
way  again. 

December  8,  1985  Robert  L.  Lehman,  D.  Min.,  D.D. 

25  Kislev  5746  Rabbi 

CHANUKAH 
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make  Central  Harlem  more  accessible  to  downtown,  a partly 
by  the  demand  of  a growing  number  of  well-to-do  members  of 
the  immigrant  community  who  could  afford  to  leave  their 
congested  quarters  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

A housing  shortage  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  the 
unabated  stream  of  Jewish  immigrants  pouring  into  the 
country  forced  even  less  well-heeled  immigrants  to  search  for 
new  neighborhoods.  The  expansion  of  the  transit  net  opened 
up  whole  new  areas,  formerly  inaccessible  to  the  sweatshop 
worker.  The  rapid  mass  transportation  system  enabled  him  to 
choose  living  accommodations  further  away  from  his  work 
place. 

Ultimately,  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrant  Jewish 
families  relocated  from  the  Lower  East  Side  to  Brownsville, 
Williamsburg,  and  Harlem.  By  1910,  Harlem  was  the  home  of 
the  second  largest  concentration  of  immigrant  East  European 
Jews  in  the  United  States.^ 

Since  German  Jews  had  come  earlier  in  the  century  to  the 
United  States,  they  were  already  in  the  1880’s  in  the  economic 
position  to  make  the  move  uptown.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  find  in  Harlem  a conglomeration  of  well- 
established  German  Jewish  families,  prestigious  American- 
born  Jews,  some  with  a genealogy  dating  to  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  War,  and  East  European  Jews,  both  well-to-do 
and  poor. 

Often  the  point  has  been  made  that  the  Jewish  people 
survived  the  destruction  of  their  homeland  and  the  ensuing 
dispersion  due  to  the  fact  that  their  real  homeland,  namely  the 
Bible,  was  portable.  An  additional  factor  should  be  mentioned 
which  contributed  a great  deal  of  Jewish  survival.  Wherever 
Jews  settled  throughout  the  centuries,  a highly  developed 
network  of  communal  structures  was  characteristic.  The 
Lower  East  Side  was  no  exception.  It  was  a place  teeming 
with  charitable  organizations,  educational  and  cultural 
societies,  political  groups,  and  religious  centers.  Once  the 
inhabitants  left  the  ghetto  to  relocate  to  various  new  areas 
throughout  the  city,  they  for  the  most  part  took  these 
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Chapter  /.־ 

JEWISH  HARLEM 

When,  on  May  8th  in  1906,  the  trustees  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  Association  met  in  the  apartment  of  Dr.  Edward 
Lissman  at  1 33  West  1 1 3th  Street  to  discuss  the  incorporation 
procedure  of  their  organization,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  had 
already  been  in  existence  for  almost  eight  months.  Its 
founders,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lissman  and  Mr.  Adolph 
Schwarzbaum  had  opened  a Sunday  School  in  the  early  fall  of 
1905,  “for  within  the  environs  of  East  and  West  Harlem, 
thousands  of  Hebrew  children  are  left  to  wander  aimlessly 
about  the  streets  without  any  instruction  in  Jewish  ethics.”' 

Harlem,  today  a symbol  of  urban  decay,  neglect,  poverty 
and  crime,  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century  a desirable 
neighborhood  in  which  to  live.  Within  its  boundaries  it 
harbored  many  ethnic  groups,  which,  although  sharing  certain 
neighborhoods,  had  yet  basically  staked  out  their  own  areas  of 
settlement.  The  Irish  and  Germans  populated  the  mixed 
tenement,  brownstone  and  apartment  house  section  west  of 
Lexington  Avenue,  while  a “Little  Italy”  developed  in  the 
tenement  section  bordered  by  the  Harlem  river  and  Third 
Avenue  between  105th  and  120th  Streets.  In  this  area,  around 
Jefferson  Park,  there  exists  still  today  an  Italian  enclave  which 
fiourishes  due  to  its  communal  spirit  and  an  exceptional 
ability  to  protect  itself.  Last  but  no  least.  East  European  Jews 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  left  the  Lower  East  Side,  where 
they  had  first  settled  upon  coming  to  the  “Golden  Land”,  and 
moved  uptown  in  search  for  more  pleasant  surroundings  with 
more  humane  living  quarters  and  better  educational  facilities 
for  their  children. 

Various  factors  contributed  to  make  Harlem,  until  the 
1880's  an  area  with  an  almost  suburban  character,  the  natural 
choice  for  those  immigrants  trying  to  move  up  the  ladder  of 
Americanization  and  material  advancement.  In  the  late  1890’s 
a feverish  building  activity  started.  It  was  caused  partly  by  the 
expectation  of  improved  rapid  transit  facilities  that  were  to 
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acculturation,  to  joining  the  American  mainstream.  Judaism, 
which  in  many  cases  they  equated  with  the  outdated  ghetto 
culture,  had  become  an  encumbrance. 

The  road  which  led  to  this  juncture  had  been  long.  With 
the  dawn  of  modern  times,  but  especially  due  to  the  changes 
following  the  French  Revolution,  the  centuries-old  Jewish  way 
of  life  had  come  to  an  end.  As  Europe  changed  into  a modern 
industrial  society  based  on  equality  before  the  law,  the 
existence  of  particular  groups  and  classes  ceased,  as  they  all 
became  citizens  of  their  respective  states.  In  the  Jewish  case, 
this  translated  into  the  termination  of  their  status  as  a 
separate,  quasi-independent  entity.  In  exchange  for 
citizenship,  Jews  were  expected  to  give  up  their  autonomy 
which  until  now  had  permitted  them  to  handle  their  own 
affairs  in  legal,  educational  and  religious  matters.  This 
independence  during  the  emancipation  period  came  to  be 
brandished  by  critics  as  having  led  to  the  existence  of  a “state 
within  a state”.  In  a modern  nation  state  such  particularism 
could  not  be  tolerated.  Consequently  the  once  all- 
encompassing  Jewish  identity  was  broken  up  into  national  and 
religious  components.  A Jew  was  now  the  citizen  of  his 
respective  country;  that  is,  his  nationality  was  French, 
German,  or  English.  In  every  respect  he  was  supposed  to 
assimilate  to  his  surroundings,  so  that  he  should  be 
indistinguishable  from  his  fellow  citizens,  excepting  his 
religion  which  was  to  be  the  characteristic  marking  him  a Jew. 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  not  merely  a matter  of  external 
pressure  forcing  Jews  to  conform.  Many  Jews  welcomed,  some 
even  actively  participated  in  furthering  these  forces  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  and,  as  they  idealistically 
believed,  would  establish  a just  and  open  society  for  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Jews  had  acculturated  and 
largely  been  integrated  into  the  general  society.  They  saw 
themselves  as  participants  in  the  historical  destinies  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  spiritually  they  had  found  a new 
home  within  European  civilization.  Judaism,  left  without  the 
national  component  and  reduced  to  a mere  religion,  had  to 
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organizations  with  them.  However,  the  move  was  not  always 
successful.  Some  organizations,  while  they  fulfilled  specific 
needs  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  were  out  of  place  in  the 
inimigrants’  new  surroundings.  The  immigrant  had  changed. 
He  was  no  longer  the  “greenhorn”  to  whom  the  American 
ways  had  seemed  strange.  He  was  well  on  his  way  to 
becoming  an  American,  and  to  his  children,  the  products  of 
American  public  schools,  stories  from  the  “old  country”  had 
indeed  become  just  stories. 

At  one  time  the  many  little  landsmanshaft-lype 
organizations  had  played  an  important  role  in  the  immigrants’ 
lives.  They  recreated  an  atmosphere  of  a type  of  life  as  one 
had  known  it  in  Europe.  While  the  immigrant  struggled  to 
care  for  his  and  his  family’s  daily  existence,  and  lived  in  a 
precarious  and  often  violent  world,  his  social  and  spiritual 
needs  found  a mooring  in  these  landsmanshaftn.  Any 
downtrodden  sweatshop  worker  could  turn  into  a highly 
respected  individual  within  the  walls  of  the  landsmanshaft, 
which  in  many  cases  was  organized  along  economic,  urban 
and  rural  lines.  For  the  established  American  Jewish 
organizations  the  immigrant  was  at  best  the  object  of  charity 
efforts,  at  worst  an  outlandish  creature  one  stayed  as  far  away 
from  as  possible.  Here,  then,  the  various  landsmanshaftn 
achieved  the  task  of  supplying  the  immigrant  with  the 
emotional  and  spiritual  support  necessary  to  face  the  grim 
realities  of  everyday  life  in  the  new  country.  Once  the 
immigrant  had  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  adjustment, 
and  even  reached  the  point  when  he  was  ready  to  leave  the 
ghetto,  the  landsmanshaftn  in  most  cases  had  become 
superduous.  The  move  signified  a new  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
former  immigrant  with  new  demands,  and  the  old 
organizations,  if  they  wanted  to  survive,  had  to  be  ready  to 
address  these  new  challenges. 

One  segment  of  the  transplanted  Jewish  Community  in 
Harlem  strived  to  build  a second  ghetto  community  modeled 
after  Lower  East  .Side  ideas  and  institutions.  The  majority  of 
the  Harlem  Jews,  however,  rejected  the.se,  in  their  eyes,  old- 
world  and  ghetto  values.  They  were  committed  to  rapid 
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among  the  most  active  trying  to  win  over  these  disaffected 
Jewish  youngsters  and  adolescents.  The  letter  sent  on  October 
13,  1905  by  Reverend  Lissman  and  Mr.  Schwarzbaum  to 
Jewish  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  West  and  Central 
Harlem,  requesting  their  support  for  the  recently  founded 
organization  and  religious  school  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Association,  attests  to  this  observation.  “In  view  of  the  above 
(children  deprived  of  a Jewish  education)  a house  of  worship 
and  of  instruction  is  absolutely  needed  whereby  for  a nominal 
sum  membership  can  be  acquired  by  parents  of  slender 
resources  to  enable  their  young  to  receive  a practical 
conception  of  our  sacred  Torah...  Kindly  come  to  our  aid  as  a 
member,  because  in  a short  time  Christian  Missionaries  will 
commence  to  take  up  a similar  work  among  Jewish  children, 
and  if  they  do  — it  will  be  a sign  that  we  have  been  criminally 
neglectful  of  Israel’s  guardianship,  and  you  will  be  numbered 
as  one  of  the  guilty.’’^ 

A study  of  Harlem  Jewish  youth  showed  that  in  1903, 
7,500  children  received  no  Jewish  instruction  whatsoever.^  The 
leaders  of  both  communities.  East  European  and  German, 
were  determined  to  redress  the  situation, and  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  directing  the  process  of  Americanization  along  paths 
more  compatible  with  the  needs  of  a future  growing  and 
flourishing  Judaism.  Under  the  slogan  that  acculturation  did 
not  require  assimilation,  they  set  out  to  conquer  a place  for 
Judaism  within  the  lives,  of  the  native-born  generation. 

It  is  important  to  note  for  the  record  that  in  this  fight  to 
construct  new,  enduring  forms  of  Jewish  life,  each  of  the  three 
Jewish  denominations  cooperated.^  Various  societies  and 
organizations  were  founded  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
educating  these  youngsters  and  instill  in  them  a respect  and 
love  for  Jewish  learning.  Other  organizations  were  established 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  social  needs  and 
to  create  for  them  an  atmosphere  which  would  facilitate 
gatherings  with  distinctly  Jewish  overtones.  The  Harlem 
YMHA,  transplanted  from  Yorkville,  the  Harlem  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Orthodox  League  and  the  Harlem  Hebrew 
League,  just  to  mention  a few,  were  all  organizations  striving 
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make  adjustments.  This  gave  rise  to  new  movements  which 
attempted  to  creatively  meet  the  challenges. 

In  the  Jewish  communities  in  Eastern  Europe 
developments  were  not  as  drastic,  due  to  the  fact  that  until  the 
end  of  World  War  I the  old  social  structure,  which  included 
vestiges  of  feudalism,  survived.  Yet  the  ideas  of  enlightenment 
and  equality  emanating  from  France  and  Germany  had 
reached  the  educated  members  of  these  communities,  too. 
With  an  accelerating  tempo  they  were  beginning  to  question 
traditions  and  a way  of  life  which  had  assured  their  ancestors’ 
survival  throughout  the  past  centuries.’  Under  these  pressures 
the  harmony  between  internal  beliefs  and  their  implementa- 
tion  in  daily  life  slowly  eroded.  Some  Jews  turned  their  backs 
on  the  Jewish  community,  others  attempted  to  bring  the 
outside  world  into  the  community  and  accomplish  a creative 
and  fruitful  synthesis  between  the  two.  The  majority,  however, 
continued  the  way  of  life  of  their  forefathers,  if  only 
outwardly.  But  the  inner  convictions  had  weakened  and  the 
foundation  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  support  the 
practice  of  traditions.  Only  a hollow  shell  remained  which 
could  disappear  if  external  pressures  or  convenience 
demanded  it. 

In  America  these  trends  continued,  only  at  a faster  pace 
due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  American  situation. 
Here  the  melting  pot  ideology,  a high-pressured  economic 
system  and  the  open  opportunities  of  a relatively  more 
progressive  society  left  the  immigrants  almost  no  alternative 
to  speedy  assimilation. 

The  above,  rather  schematic  survey  has  provided  us  with 
an  understanding  of  the  background  of  the  modern  Jew.  We 
can  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  community  leaders  in  Harlem  became 
alarmed  at  the  advanced  stage  of  Americanization  affecting 
the  young  Jewish  generation.  Living  within  an  environment 
which  rewarded  conformity,  and  lacking  their  parents’ 
nostalgic  attachment  to  Judaism,  this  youth  was  easy  prey  to 
whatever  trends  or  ideologies  appealed  to  their  imagination. 
Christian  missionaries  prowling  the  streets  of  Harlem  were 
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means  of  directing  the  process  of  Americanization  along  paths 
more  compatible  with  the  needs  of  a future  growing  and 
flourishing  Judaism.  Under  the  slogan  that  acculturation  did 
not  require  assimilation,  they  set  out  to  conquer  a place  for 
Judaism  within  the  lives  of  the  native-born  generation. 

It  is  important  to  note  for  the  record  that  in  this  fight  to 
construct  new,  enduring  forms  of  Jewish  life,  each  of  the  three 
Jewish  denominations  cooperated.^  Various  societies  and 
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practice  of  traditions.  Only  a hollow  shell  remained  which 
could  disappear  if  external  pressures  or  convenience 
demanded  it. 

In  America  these  trends  continued,  only  at  a faster  pace 
due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  American  situation. 
Here  the  melting  pot  ideology,  a high-pressured  economic 
system  and  the  open  opportunities  of  a relatively  more 
progressive  society  left  the  immigrants  almost  no  alternative 
to  speedy  assimilation. 

The  above,  rather  schematic  survey  has  provided  us  with 
an  understanding  of  the  background  of  the  modern  Jew.  We 
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the  turn  of  the  century,  community  leaders  in  Harlem  became 
alarmed  at  the  advanced  stage  of  Americanization  affecting 
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Chapter  II: 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

The  temple’s  founding  fathers,  Reverend  Lissman  and 
Mr.  Schwarzbaum,  the  Tabernacle’s  Secretary,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  responsible  German  Jewish  leaders  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  offering  a Jewish  education  to 
the  Harlem  youth.  Already  by  October  1905  the  religious 
school  they  operated  in  Riverside  Hall  at  2106  Seventh 
Avenue  had  attracted  approximately  150  children  and  boasted 
a teaching  staff  of  20  volunteers.  As  the  year  1905  drew  to  its 
close  it  became  necessary  to  expand.  Since  the  school  had 
grown  substantially,  and  everything  was  indicative  of 
continued  growth  in  the  future,  full  attention  could  be  given 
to  building  up  the  congregation.  For  what  is  a religious  school 
without  its  house  of  worship?  It  can  be  compared  to  a plant 
without  soil  into  which  to  submerge  its  roots.  Nevertheless, 
then,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  some  parents  sent  their 
children,  once  Bar  Mitzvah  time  was  at  hand,  to  a 
conveniently  located  religious  school  in  the  neighborhood 
without  acknowledging  any  necessity  to  become  part  of  a 
congregation  themselves. 

The  organizers  started  a vigorous  advertisement 
campaign,  and  on  May  8,  1906  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Association  was  incorporated  as  a religious  institution  with  its 
quarters  at  218  West  130th  Street. 

From  its  inception  the  mode  of  service  had  been  a 
mixture  of  conservative  and  reform  traditions.  Wearing  head 
coverings  and  tallis  during  services  followed  the  conservative 
custom.  The  mixed  choir  and  especially  the  use  of  an  organ, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  among  the  most  fought  over 
issues  in  the  nineteenth  century  debate  regarding  synagogue 
reforms  in  Germany.  After  its  incorporation  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  continued  the  conservative-reform  type  of 
worship;  parts  of  the  ritual  were  rendered  in  English  as  well  as 
in  Hebrew.  As  time  went  on,  the  temple  increasingly  leaned 
towards  the  reform  side  of  its  spiritual  make-up  without. 
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to  make  known  the  ideals  of  Judaism  to  Harlem  youth. 

In  addition,  synagogues  were  founded  or  reorganized 
with  a style  of  services  more  attractive  to  the  congregant  who 
had  not  grown  up  in  traditional  surroundings,  who  had  only  a 
Sunday  school  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  who 
generally  expected  more  fron!  services  than  just  a place  for 
communal  prayer.  Decorum,  aesthetics  and  dignity,  these 
became  the  catch-phrases  even  within  orthodox  synagogues 
which  attempted  to  leave  their  landsmamhaft  flavor  behind 
them  and  become  more  modern.  In  1902,  for  example,  the 
Congregation  Shomre  Emunah  was  established  at  121st  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue.  Its  organizers  promised  services 
conducted  according  to  “Orthodox  ritual  in  an  impressive 
decorous  manner.’’  They  pledged  to  their  prospective 
Americanized  constituency  that  the  unsightly  noise, 
commotion  and  blatant  commercialism  that  attended  the 
immigrant  landsmanshaft  congregation  would  find  no  place  in 
the  up-to-date  Orthodox  synagogue.  In  1904  another  modern 
congregation.  Mount  Sinai  at  1 18th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue, 
was  founded  along  the  lines  of  German  traditional 
Conservative  synagogues.  It  offered  an  orthodox  ritual,  mixed 
seating  and  a weekly  “sermon  in  the  vernacular”.’  This  was 
the  general  scene  in  whose  midst  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was 
founded. 
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organist  at  weekly  services  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  vein,  the  first  year  passed.  It  was  to  the  trustees’ 
satisfaction,  as  shown  by  the  appointment  of  a committee  at 
the  May  13  meeting,to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  220  West  130th  Street,  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
temple.  The  Building  Department  at  first  did  not  approve  the 
plans.  As  the  Minutes  reveal,  the  city  authorities  gave  the 
green  light  only  after  pressure  had  been  exerted  at  the  right 
places.  With  a delay  of  a year  and  a half,  alteration  work 
began.  After  having  connected  the  two  buildings,  the 
Tabernacle  finally  possessed  quarters  suitable  to  house  its 
growing  congregation. 

In  view  of  the  expansion,  the  temple  sought  various 
means  to  raise  funds.  The  Sisterhood,  throughout  the  temple  s 
history  its  most  faithful  supporter,  sponsored  fairs  and  balls. 
The  basket  collection  was  instituted,  a practice  reminiscent  of 
Protestant  services,  and  abolished  only  in  1980.  Then  there 
were  the  Book  of  Life  and  the  Memorial  Tablet,  whose 
inscription  prices  ran  from  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  adult 
to  fifty  dollars  for  a child.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  January  1909, 
the  basic  construction  work  was  completed.  It  took  still 
another  year  for  the  congregation  to  move  into  the  new 
temple.  In  April  1910,  dedication  festivities  took  place,  lasting 
four  days. 

This  period  of  time  was  a watershed  in  the  temple  s 
history.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  had  met  successfully  the 
challenges  with  which  it  had  been  confronted  during  the 
founding  years.  It  had  proved  to  the  Jewish  community  that  it 
was  not  just  the  product  of  a whimsical  idea  sprung  from  the 
heads  of  some  ambitious  individuals,  but  that  it  deserved  a 
permanent  place  in  their  midst.  It  now  entered  the  stage 
during  which  it  could  solidify  and  develop  resources  which 
enabled  it  to  live  through  difficult  periods  by  means  of 
flexibility,  inner  strength,  and  conviction.  By  occupying  its 
own  spacious  new  home,  a milestone  had  been  reached.  And 
there  were  acknowledgements  of  the  temple’s  achievements 
from  other  circles  as  well.  On  January  I,  1909  Rabbi  Lissman 
exchanged  pulpits  with  Rabbi  Silverman  from  Temple  Emanu- 
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however,  relinquishing  certain  conservative  overtones.  The 
conservatism  seems  to  have  stemmed  as  much  from  a religious 
preference  as  it  reflected  the  background  and  status  of  the 
synagogue's  leading  members,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
financially  well-established  and  belonged  to  the  middle  and 
upper  middle  classes.  How  else  could  they  have  undertaken 
the  founding  of  their  own  place  of  worship  without  any 
support  from  external  funds  other  than  their  own  resources 
and  bank  loans?  The  yearly  membership  dues  of  ten  dollars 
certainly  were  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  temple’s  upkeep. 
During  financially  difficult  periods,  the  continuity  of  the 
temple  depended  on  the  commitment  of  some  of  its  wealthier 
members. 

On  the  practical  level,  what  is  involved  in  founding  a 
temple?  In  the  months  following  the  incorporation  the 
congregants  laid  the  foundations.  Once  the  building  was 
acquired,  it  needed  furnishings.  From  doormats  to  the  silver 
yad,  everything  was  donated  by  one  member  or  another.  A 
request  was  sent  to  the  city  authorities  to  install  street  lamps, 
a service  which  the  municipality  granted  to  every  church 
building.  Apparently  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  did  not  convince 
those  in  charge  that  it  was  eligible  for  such  service  for  the 
request  was  denied.  It  took  two  more  years,  before  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  received  its  street  lamps. 

Committees  to  take  charge  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  temple  were  founded.  A cantor  was  hired  and  paid  a 
salary  of  twenty  five  dollars  a month,  with  an  added  one 
hundred  dollars  during  the  High  Holidays.  For  the  first  High 
Holidays  of  the  temple’s  existence  the  trustees  hired  the 
Alhambra  Hall  in  Central  Harlem,  an  indication  that  they 
expected  a turnout  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
temple’s  own  quarters.  In  the  preceding  months  they 
advertised  widely  both  around  Harlem  and  in  local  Jewish 
newspapers,  attempting  to  attract  people  from  the  community 
at  large,  in  the  hope  that  the  Holiday  services  would  convince 
some  to  join  the  congregation.  To  assure  the  success  of  these 
services  a choir  and  an  organist  were  engaged.  As  yet  the 
Tabernacle  could  not  afford  to  employ  a quartet  and  an 
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Unfortunately,  the  number  of  children  attending  religious 
school  did  not  translate  itself  automatically  into  rising 
membership  for  the  congregation.  Even  the  Parents’ 
Association,  established  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and  second  only 
to  the  Sisterhood  in  its  selfless  service  to  the  community, 
could  not  substantially  change  the  continuously  meager 
outcome  of  membership  drives.  All  efforts  could  not  make  up 
for  certain  detrimental  situations  in  which  the  temple  found 
itself.  First  of  all,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  not  located  in 
the  heart  of  Jewish  Harlem,  around  Lenox  Avenue;  rather  it 
occupied  the  outskirts.  This  fact  contributed  to  its  greater 
vulnerability  in  face  of  population  shifts.  When  poor  Blacks  in 
ever  greater  numbers  moved  from  the  South  to  New  York  and 
settled  largely  in  Harlem,  the  Tabernacle  felt  the  effects  long 
before  the  synagogues  situated  in  Central  Harlem.  It  was  thus 
forced  to  deal  with  the  new  situation  much  earlier.  And  while 
on  the  one  hand  this  marginality  made  for  a very  tenuous 
existence,  at  the  same  time  it  produced  an  alertness  and 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Tabernacle  leaders  to  respond  to 
changes,  and  even  to  be  prepared  to  relocate  if  necessary.  In 
contrast,  many  of  the  larger  synagogues,  pampered  by  being 
surrounded  by  a large  Jewish  community,  delayed  action.  And 
although  no  harm  was  done  in  some  cases,  in  others,  by  the 
time  their  trustees  reacted,  the  congregations  had  dispersed  in 
all  directions  and  the  temples  did  not  survive  their  relocations 
for  long. 

Aside  from  its  location,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  possessed 
other  weaknesses  which  may  have  accounted  for  the  temple  s 
membership  problems.  Founded  largely  by  well-to-do  German 
Jewish  families,  its  character  had  a certain  elitist  quality  to  it. 
Like  the  people  who  created  it,  the  temple  exuded  an  air  of 
solidity  and  ceremoniousness  which  at  times  could  degenerate 
into  stiltedness  and  an  exaggerated  formalism.  For  example, 
the  temple  was  quite  often  dissatisfied  with  its  cantors.  In  one 
case,  it  was  merely  a troubled  marriage  life  which  caused  a 
cantor’s  dismissal.  The  trustees  thought  it  very  undignified 
that  the  disarray  of  the  cantor’s  private  life  should  supply  the 
congregation  with  ever  new  conversational  topics.  But  more 
often  the  cantor’s  professional  performance  gave  rise  to 
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El,  that  prestigious  bastion  of  American  Reform  Judaism. 

Hard  times  were  not  slow  in  coming.  Generally,  the 
temple  existed  on  a very  tight  budget,  and  its  trustees  had  to 
be  careful  in  administering  the  limited  funds.  The  purchase  of 
220  West  130th  Street  and  the  ensuing  alteration  costs 
stretched  the  temple’s  financial  capacity  to  the  utmost.  Not 
surprisingly,  when  the  time  for  payment  of  the  first  mortgage 
arrived,  the  Tabernacle  found  itself  in  great  monetary  straits. 
As  they  had  done  previously,  the  trustees  had  rented  the 
Ellsmere  Hall  for  the  High  Holidays.  They  now  were 
compelled  to  sublet  these  quarters  and  make  do  with  the  space 
offered  to  them  for  free  in  the  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  located  at  7th  Avenue  and  129th  Street. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  relations 
between  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  seem  to  have 
been  cooperative,  if  not  outright  cordial.  There  was  a whole 
range  of  interaction,  from  shared  living  space  and  the 
exchange  of  pulpits,  to  co-sponsored  programs  addressing 
themselves  to  the  spread  of  atheism  among  Harlem’s  youth. 
Later,  in  Father  Coughlin’s  time,  they  joined  hands  to  combat 
the  rising  tide  of  Anti-Semitism.  Their  flocks,  however,  could 
not  always  be  counted  on  to  join  this  spirit  of  ecumenism.  In 
the  aforementioned  year,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle’s  High  Holiday  services  were  held  at  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Board  requested  the  city  to  station  a police  officer 
for  the  entire  duration  of  services. 

By  means  of  austerity  measures  and  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  various  members,  the  temple  weathered  this  difficult 
period.  Reverend  Lissman  and  Mr.  Schwarzbaum,  for 
instance,  relinquished  their  salary  payments  for  some  time.  Its 
finances  may  have  been  low,  but  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  school  surged  to  new  heights.  While  in  1911  300 
children  applied  for  admission,  one  year  later  it  rose  to  500, 
probably  the  highest  number  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
Tabernacle.  In  the  following  years  the  enrollment  declined,  to 
rise  again  only  in  the  late  1930’s  and  1940’s,  when  the  temple 
entered  another  phase  with  the  arrival  of  a new  immigrant 
group. 
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Tabernacle  participated  with  other  synagogues  in  the 
fundraising-drives  sponsored  by  the  American  Jewish  Relief 
Committee  for  the  benefit  of  those  Jews  residing  in  the  war 
zone.  Charity,  unfortunately,  did  not  remain  the  Tabernacle’s 
only  involvement  in  the  war.  In  1916,  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  the  temple  became  embroiled  in  its  own  bitter 
fight.  Some  members  felt  that  the  German  background  of 
many  congregants  could  become  an  embarrassment,  if  not  a 
serious  liability,  for  the  temple,  now  that  the  United  States 
was  fighting  Germany.  Undoubtedly,  the  fear  of  being 
accused  of  double  loyalty  was  the  major  cause  for  this  new 
discord. 

In  Jewish  history  the  charge  was  not  of  recent  vintage. 
Throughout  the  centuries  we  come  across  variations  on  the 
basic  theme;  distrust  of  a group  which  leads  a self-contained 
existence,  professes  a different  religion  and  displays  an 
economic  and  social  profile  distinct  from  its  surroundings. 
During  World  War  II  Jewish  immigrants  from  Germany  were 
classified  “enemy  aliens”  despite  their  protests  that  they  had 
entered  the  United  States  as  victims  of  German  persecution 
and  certainly  no  longer  felt  any  allegiance  to  Germany. 
Today,  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Middle  East  where 
United  States  policies  have  to  steer  a tight  course  between 
Arab  and  Israeli  interests,  is  pregnant  with  the  charge  of 
double  loyalty.  Seen  in  this  light  the  anxieties  of  some  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  members  in  1916  were  not  surprising.  The 
outcome  of  the  incident  is  not  revealed  in  the  Temple  records. 
To  be  sure,  the  demand  that  “all  Germans”  withdraw  from 
membership  of  the  Tabernacle  was  not  met,  and  for  good 
reason.  As  a letter  of  that  year  tells  us:  “1  see  by  the  list  of 
officers  and  members  that  nearly  all  are  foreigners  and  mostly 
of  German  descent”.’ 

In  every  other  respect  the  first  decade  of  the  temple’s 
existence  came  to  a close  without  any  further  major  events, 
except  if  one  considers  the  installation  of  a public  phone, 
which  the  temple  received  in  December  of  1914,  such  an 
occurrence.  Certainly  the  fee  of  ten  cents  per  call  may  well  be 
the  only  item  which  remained  unchanged  throughout  most  of 
the  temple’s  history. 
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displeasure.  One  cantor  was  repeatedly  reprimanded  for 
talking  to  his  neighbor  while  sitting  on  the  bimah.  Another 
was  found  guilty  of  mispronunciations  and  attempts  to 
introduce  new  melodies.  One  congregant  was  called  to  order 
very  harshly  as  he  was  observed  on  numerous  occasions  trying 
to  bring  a package  into  temple  during  services.  In  the  leaders’ 
perception  these  offenses  endangered  the  temple’s  image  of 
dignity  and  sobriety. 

Yet  there  existed  more  serious  problems  than  mere 
disagreements  over  external  appearances.  The  main  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  among  members  was  that  the  temple  was  run 
by  an  oligarchy.  The  nucleus  of  people  who  had  founded  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  retained  firm  control  over  all  its  affairs 
throughout  the  years,  and  kept  the  reins  of  leadership  in  their 
hands.  Complaints  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  one  attempt  at 
staging  a palace  revolution  failed  miserably.  At  the  time  the 
issue  at  stake  was  considered  to  be  serious,  but  anyone 
reading  its  account  in  the  minutes  today  cannot  help  but  be 
amused.  Tempers  rose  to  such  a degree  that  even  concerns 
over  the  temple’s  public  image  were  ignored.  One  party 
accused  its  opponents  of  being  “foreign  dogs,”  no  doubt  an 
allusion  to  their  German  past,  and  hence  unfit  to  preside  over 
a temple.  The  abused  were  not  slow  in  retaliating. 
Congregants  reading  the  New  York  Herald  a few  days  later  on 
January  25,  1914,  found  to  their  amazement  a vicious,  as  well 
as  false  notice  announcing  the  death  of  their  Rabbi’s  wife.  At 
this  point  matters  evidently  had  gone  too  far.  The 
congregation  abhorred  the  level  to  which  the  dispute  had 
descended.  The  established  leaders  successfully  vanquished 
their  contenders,  who  after  their  defeat  either  left  the 
community  or  ceased  to  be  active.  The  issue  was  laid  to  rest, 
but  not  forever.  It  merely  became  dormant,  raising  its  head 
periodically  at  least  until  the  1930’s,  when  the  temple 
underwent  drastic  changes.  Until  then  the  “Czar”,  as  Mr. 
Schwarzbaum  was  called,  and  Reverend  Lissman,  until  his 
retirement  in  the  early  1920’s,  ruled  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
with  the  aid  of  a select  group  of  trustees. 

When  the  first  World  War  erupted,  the  Hebrew 
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were  issued  to  the  Sisterhood  appealing  to  have  the  husbands 
join  the  congregation.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  by 
the  Parents’  Association.  All  these  endeavors  came  to  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  situation  was  considerably  worsened  by 
the  fact  that  the  religious  school  enrollment  had  dropped  to 
170  children.  In  former  years  the  low  membership  had  been 
balanced  by  the  large  number  of  children  seeking  religious 
instruction,  and  in  that  the  temple  had  found  its  raison  d’etre. 
Now,  with  both  numbers  dropping,  the  temple  had  to  think 
seriously  about  its  options. 

A move  was  inevitable,  the  only  question  was  where  to? 
Two  factions  arose,  each  with  a different  opinion  as  to  where 
the  synagogue  should  relocate.  Reverend  Lissman  favored 
going  downtown  to  the  area  along  Riverside  Drive,  south  of 
120th  Street.  Dr.  Lissman  had  had  an  eye  on  that  particular 
neighborhood  all  along.  Already  in  1913,  he  informed  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  he  had  received  an  offer  to  purchase  a 
church  building  located  on  108th  Street,  near  Central  Park 
West.  The  offer  was  quite  tempting,  especially  since  the 
Church  congregation  was  also  willing  to  buy  the  Tabernacle’s 
building.  At  the  time  the  Board  did  not  give  its  approval. 
Now  the  trustees,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Louis 
Austern,  again  adopted  a view  different  from  Rabbi 
Lissman’s.  In  their  eyes  the  temple’s  future  lay  in  Washington 
Heights,  an  area  in  which  many  Jews  had  settled  in  their  move 
uptown.  After  several  complicated  congregational  intrigues,  as 
each  side  tried  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  the  Austern  faction 
won  out.  A committee  was  appointed  to  look  for  a suitable 
new  building  in  the  Washington  Heights  district.  As  the  word 
spread  that  the  Tabernacle  congregation  was  taking  steps  to 
relocate,  it  was  approached  with  several  merger  propositions, 
all  by  communities  already  established  in  Washington 
Heights.  By  common  consent  a merger  was  not  thought  to  be 
a viable  option,  for  the  Tabernacle  was  not  willing  to 
surrender  any  of  its  hallowed  traditions.  This  speaks  for  the 
leaders’  strong  belief  that  the  temple  might  go  through  a 
difficult  phase,  yet  still  possessed  enough  vigor  and  vitality  to 
seek  a future  on  its  own,  rather  than  join  forces  with  another 
community.  An  additional  factor  was  supplied  by  the 
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Chapter  III: 


THE  MOVE  UPTOWN 

By  1918  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  Blacks 
started  to  leave  the  rural  American  hinterland.  They  flocked  to 
the  industrial  North,  especially  to  New  York  City.  The  war 
economy  only  accelerated  this  process.  By  1910,  Blacks  had 
established  themselves  as  the  predominant  group  north  of 
130th  Street,  west  of  Park  Avenue.  In  this  section  more  than 
two  thirds  of  Harlem’s  circa  22,000  Blacks  resided  in  the  area 
bordered  by  118th  Street  to  the  South  and  144th  Street  to  the 
North  between  and  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  By  1930  we 
find  about  165,000  Blacks  living  in  Harlem.‘“ 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  initially  at  least,  the  Blacks’ 
move  into  the  neighborhood  did  not  cause  the  departure  of 
any  ethnic  group  living  there.  Harlem  was  undergoing  a 
population  shift,  and  various  inhabitants  had  moved  out  of 
Harlem  even  before  the  arrival  of  Blacks.  Overcrowding,  high 
rents  and  similar  factors  compelled  the  economically  mobile 
to  .seek  out  neighborhoods  more  in  tune  with  their  middle 
class  aspirations.  The  exceedingly  rapid  Jewish  exodus  from 
Harlem  was  part  of  a general  immigrant  relocation.  The 
Blacks’  decision  to  settle  in  the  deteriorating  neighborhood 
only  hastened  the  process. 

The  first  Jewish  institutions  to  move  out  of  the  district 
were  those  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  major  Central 
Harlem  settlement,  north  of  130th  Street.  Congregation  Anshe 
Emeth  of  131st  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  led  the  way  in  1917 
by  merging  with  a new  congregation.  Mount  Sinai  of  181st 
Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue."  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
followed  three  years  later. 

In  1915  the  congregation  again  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
bring  about  a change  in  the  ailing  membership  situation.  All 
members  were  card-indexed  and  filed  according  to  location. 
Members  residing  on  a particular  street  were  asked  to  go  from 
house  to  house  to  recruit  new  members.  Furthermore,  letters 
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after  Reverend  Lissman  had  been  informed  in  unmistakable 
words  by  the  Board  that  Dr.  Bloom  was  the  synagogue’s  only 
acting  rabbi,  he  took  matters  into  his  own  hands.  Since  he  was 
not  prepared  to  play  second  fiddle,  and  was  barred  from  his 
leadership  position.  Dr.  Lissman  proceeded  to  create  a new 
congregation.  As  he  informed  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
members  in  his  soliciting  letter,  he  intended  to  found  the 
Riverside  Synagogue  in  the  synagogue  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  wanted  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  to  move  in  the 
first  place,  namely  the  area  of  Broadway  between  105th  and 
120th  Streets.  Needless  to  say.  Reverend  Lissman’s  attempts 
at  further  diminishing  the  Tabernacle’s  already  small 
membership  was  not  to  the  Board’s  liking.  The  notice 
informing  Reverend  Lissman  that  his  affiliation  with  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  no  longer  in  the  temple’s  best  interest, 
and  asking  for  his  resignation,  was  sent  out  soon  thereafter. 
Rabbi  Lissman  resigned  on  February  26,  1922,  after  seventeen 
years  of  service. 

Considering  Dr.  Lissman’s  personality  the  reason  why  his 
association  with  the  temple  ended  on  such  a disagreeable  note 
is  easy  to  fathom.  His  strong-willed  and  authoritarian 
disposition  could  not  accept  the  relocation,  a matter  in  which 
the  Board  had  acted  against  his  wishes.  His  decision  to  retire 
very  soon  after  the  uptown-move  may  have  been  his  way  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  Board,  attempting  to  prove  to  them 
that  the  temple  could  not  exist  without  his  leadership. 
Fortunately  for  the  temple,  it  turned  out  that  Dr.  Lissman 
had  deceived  himself.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  did  not  stand 
or  fall  according  to  one  person’s  whim.  It  was  built  on  a more 
solid  foundation. 

Meanwhile  on  April  1,  1921  the  temple  acquired  the  title 
to  the  lots  605-607  on  West  161st  Street,  between  Broadway 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue.  Two  years  later  the  lower  level 
was  completed,  and  on  May  18,  1923  the  first  services  were 
held  in  the  new  temple.  But  it  was  not  until  1927  that  the 
upstairs  was  finished  and  the  temple  could  be  dedicated. 
Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  four-day  dedication 
ceremonies  were  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Nicholas  Murray 
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congregants’  sense  of  individuality  and  pride  in  their  heritage 
and  traditions. 

In  September  1919  the  trustees  received  the  authority 
from  the  congregation  to  put  the  temple  up  for  sale.  It  was 
bought  that  same  year  by  the  Colored  People’s  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  vacated  the  building  it 
had  occupied  for  almost  fourteen  years.  For  one  month  the 
YMHA  of  Washington  Heights  became  the  temporary  home 
of  the  congregation,  until  in  May  the  trustees  leased  a 
building  at  Broadway  and  158th  Street  for  a term  of  two 
years.  During  this  period  the  new  temple  had  to  be 
constructed.  To  make  things  even  more  difficult  than  they 
were,  in  July  Reverend  Lissman  decided  to  retire.  Fortunately 
the  Board  found  a ready  replacement,  without  having  had  to 
engage  “trial  rabbis’’  for  a longer  period,  something  the 
community  could  ill  afford  at  a crucial  time  like  this.  On 
August  1,  1920  Dr.  1.  Mortimer  Bloom  was  installed  as  the 
Rabbi  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  with  a salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  a year.  Reverend  Lissman,  however,  was  not 
the  kind  of  personality  who  would  let  go  of  the  reins  of 
leadership  so  easily.  After  all,  he  had  founded  this 
congregation  and  had  been  its  leader  in  both  secular  and 
spiritual  matters.  He  proposed  to  the  Board  that  he  be 
installed  as  Rabbi  Emeritus  for  life  at  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  He  offered  to  continue  to  function  as  the  religious 
school  superintendent,  and  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  a regular 
basis  every  second  Friday  and  Saturday. 

This  proposal  would  have  left  the  temple  with  two 
religious  leaders  at  a time,  when  it  could  barely  raise  the 
salary  for  one.  In  addition  to  the  financial  burden,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  the  congregation  to  support  a scheme  in 
which  two  rabbis  would  compete  for  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath. 
The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  just  was  not  of  the  size  which 
permitted  the  coexistence  of  two  rabbis  without  friction. 
Consequently  the  Board  made  the  counter-proposal  of 
retaining  Dr.  Lissman’s  services  as  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  as  an  occasional  lecturer  from  the  pulpit.  Matters 
dragged  on  for  another  year  to  nobody’s  satisfaction.  Finally, 
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obligation  of  Tsedakah,  of  giving  to  those  in  need.  Its. 
activities  ranged  from  contributions  on  a regular  basis  to 
various  charity  organizations  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  to 
one-time  donations  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In  1911,  for 
instance,  the  March  31  Friday  evening  basket  collection  was 
sent  to  Mayor  Gaynor  to  help  the  survivors  of  the  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  factory  fire.  Another  time  the  proceeds  of  a whist- 
and-dance  party  were  sent  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Berlin,  an 
indication  of  the  ties  some  members  of  the  congregation  still 
had  with  the  Jewish  community  in  Germany.  As  of  1923  the 
Tabernacle  sent  a donation  to  the  American  Pro-Falasha 
Committee  almost  every  year.  With  all  the  attention  given  in 
recent  years  to  the  problems  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  that  the  issue  is  not  all  that  new,  but  that  the 
American  Jewish  Community  already  in  the  first  decades  of 
this  century  extended  a helping  hand.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  Palestine,  a commitment  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  shared 
with  Jewish  communities  world-wide.  Regular  contributions 
were  sent  to  the  Keren  Hayessod.  In  1924  the  Tabernacle  was 
approached  by  Louis  Marshall,  President  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  with  a request  for  a donation  to  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  Endowment  Fund,  to  which  it  responded  by  sending 
part  of  a Friday  evening  collection.  These  examples  from  the 
list  of  the  Tabernacle’s  financial  contributions  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  the  congregation,  in  the  second  decade  of  this 
century,  had  become  a part  not  only  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  New  York  City  but  of  the  international  scene  as  well. 

While  the  Tabernacle  contributed  a small  sum  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  conservative  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  it  sought  a closer  connection  with  the  Reform 
movement.  Already  Rabbi  Lissman  participated  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
Furthermore,  after  the  temple’s  move  uptown,  when  the 
congregation  was  in  dire  need  of  money,  the  Board  applied  to 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  for  financial 
assistance.”  Whether  this  call  for  help  was  successful,  the 
minutes  do  not  disclose. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1930’s  that  the  Hebrew 
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Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  and  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  U.S.  Senator.  Once  again  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
could  call  an  impressive  building  its  home.  The  auditorium 
and  the  balcony  could  seat  approximately  1,200  people.  There 
were  no  columns  inside,  thus  permitting  an  unobstructed  view. 
In  the  construction  of  the  balcony,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
America  that  the  cantilever  principle  was  used.”  The 
congregation  at  the  time  was  definitely  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  synagogue’s  size.  Yet  when  the  Board  had  the 
plans  drawn  up,  they  did  so  with  a view  towards  the  temple’s 
future.  And  their  expectations  were  justified,  for  Washington 
Heights  showed  a great  potential  for  growth.  When  Jews 
started  to  leave  Harlem,  the  affluent  moved  south  into  the 
area  around  Central  Park  and  west  toward  Riverside  Drive. 
The  middle  class,  however,  turned  to  Washington  Heights,  an 
attractive  and  promising  neighborhood.  In  1923  about  31,000 
Jews  lived  there.  In  1930  the  number  had  more  than  doubled 
and  in  the  1940’s,  with  the  influx  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Germany,  the  number  continued  to  rise. 

The  Tabernacle  immediately  addressed  itself  to  the  task 
of  enlisting  new  members.  Cards  advertising  the  temple’s  new 
quarters  were  placed  in  the  137th,  145th,  157th,  168th  and 
181st  Street  subway  stations,  and  on  the  125th,  145th  and 
155th  Street  “L”  stations  of  the  6th  Avenue  line.  This 
information  gives  us  a sense  of  the  continuities  and 
discontinuities  in  the  neighborhood.  All  the  above  mentioned 
subway  stations  are  still  in  existence,  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  walls  which  today  are  covered  with  movie  — 
cigarette  — or  liquor  advertisements  and  graffiti,  at  one  point 
had  announcements  for  synagogue  services.  The  membership 
drive  proved  to  be  successful,  for  every  month  the  minutes 
listed  new  names  of  people  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  Unlike  in  Harlem,  where  the  Tabernacle  was  situated 
at  the  periphery  and  many  members  lived  quite  a distance 
away,  the  temple  now  evolved  into  a neighborhood 
synagogue.  The  religious  school,  too,  experienced  a revival.  In 
1921,  407  children  enrolled  in  its  program. 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  never  neglected  the  moral 
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did  not  constitute  the  temple’s  main  focus,  which  lay 
elsewhere. 

Faithful  to  its  founding  tradition  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  keeping  the  young  within  the  fold, 
and  assuring  the  continuity  of  the  generation  chain.  Its 
religious  school  was  very  active  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
400  children.  Besides  the  regular  Sunday  school  program, 
classes  preparing  for  the  Bar  Mitzvah  and  Confirmation  were 
offered."■  For  a number  of  years  Assistant  Cantor  Levinson 
even  instructed  a small  group  in  advanced  Hebrew.  Outside 
the  classroom  the  children,  under  the  temple’s  supervision, 
participated  in  Scout  groups,  and  during  the  summer,  while 
not  sponsoring  its  own  camp,  the  Tabernacle  had  access  to  a 
camp  program.  For  the  needs  of  the  teenagers  a Young  Folk’s 
League  existed,  and  for  those  beyond  that  age  an  Alumni 
group  was  founded.  Both  of  these  groups  fulfilled  an 
important  function  within  the  temple’s  structure,  since  they 
addressed  themselves  to  an  age  group  in  a crucial  transitional 
stage.  These  young  adolescents  had  graduated  from  the 
temple’s  religious  programs.  However,  they  were  still  too 
young  to  have  formed  their  own  families  and  hence  not  yet 
concerned  with  their  future  offspring’s  religious  education. 
The  danger  existed,  therefore,  that  these  young  people,  after 
their  own  natural  association  with  synagogue  life  had  ceased, 
would  slowly  move  away  from  the  temple  and  ultimately  be 
lost  to  the  community.  Hence  it  was  vital  to  the  temple’s  own 
future  to  retain  their  interest  in  temple  affairs  and  to  offer 
activities  which  would  keep  them  within  the  temple. 

In  Dr.  Bloom  the  Tabernacle  had  found  an  able  rabbi 
who  supported  the  temple’s  commitment  to  decorum.  The 
minutes  are  filled  with  his  proposals  on  how  to  beautify  the 
services.  He  laid  down  rules  banishing  distractions  during 
services.  His  efforts  in  this  area  reached  a high  point  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Confirmation  ceremony  in  1927. 

He  convinced  the  Board  that  the  children  should  be 
confirmed  on  a Sunday,  and  to  make  it  more  meaningful  it 
should  be  the  Sunday  before  Shavuoth.  As  to  objections  that 
the  choice  of  a Sunday  made  the  ceremony  even  more 
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Tabernacle,  at  the  time  under  Rabbi  Opher’s  guidance, 
became  officially  affiliated  with  Reform  Judaism.  The  case  of 
the  Tabernacle  would  suggest  that  the  denominational  lines 
were  not  as  sharply  drawn  as  some  historiographical  works 
present  it.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  one  synagogue  which 
identified  with  Reform,  yet  at  the  same  time  retained  a certain 
measure  of  independence  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  its 
services.  A daily  orthodox  Minyan  met  in  the  Tabernacle’s 
vestry  for  more  than  two  decades  during  the  1950’s  and  60’s. 
Of  course,  the  Tabernacle’s  German  roots  played  a role  in  the 
synagogue’s  rather  conservative  image  in  some  areas."*  Yet 
Jeffrey  Gurock,  in  his  study  of  Jewish  Harlem,  found  other 
examples  of  synagogues  where  the  lines  were  blurred  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  Jewish  denominations  existed 
side  by  side. 'י  Perhaps  this  observation  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  synagogues  were  founded  by 
immigrants  and  thus  inherited  traditions  from  the  old 
countries. 

The  move,  which  had  been  a bold  and  risky  undertaking, 
was  successful.  The  last  years  in  Harlem  had  shown  that  there 
were  no  other  options  left  than  either  to  move  or  go  under. 
The  community  slowly  but  surely  struck  roots  in  the  new 
neighborhood.  Every  month  new  names  from  the  Washington 
Heights  area  were  added  to  the  membership  list.  A further 
sign  of  its  well-being  was  the  fact  that  its  various  branches  not 
only  survived  the  move  intact,  but  even  expanded.  The 
Sisterhood  and  the  Parents’  Association  continued  their 
tireless  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  congregation.  Some 
activities  they  sponsored  like  fund-raising,  benefited  the 
temple  instantly.  Yet  neither  did  they  neglect  the  temple  in  its 
long-term  prosperity.  Both  sought  actively  to  make  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  an  integrand  member  of  the  Washington 
Heights  community  by  fostering  programs  destined  to  meet  its 
social  and  educational  needs.  These  programs,  however,  pale 
when  compared  with  the  social  and  cultural  affairs  of  a later 
period  in  the  temple’s  history.  They  mainly  exhausted 
themselves  in  luncheons  and  dinners,  fairs  and  whist-and- 
dance  parties.  While  these  activities  were  very  important  in 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  as  a social  gathering  place,  they 
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the  candidate  for  District  Attorney,  to  speak  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  An  audience  of  about  150  people  was  expected.  The 
Board  informed  the  President  of  the  Young  Folk’s  League  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  no  such  meeting  could  take  place  on 
the  temple’s  premises.  The  meeting  was  cancelled  and  the 
League’s  President,  in  an  angry  and  bitter  letter  to  the  Board, 
resigned. 

How  can  such  a zealousness  in  keeping  politics  outside 
the  temple’s  gates  be  explained?  The  American  tradition 
which,  if  not  strictly  enforced,  at  least  propagated  the 
separation  between  church  and  state,  may  have  been  a factor. 
Another  explanation  may  have  been  the  already  alluded  to 
fear  of  being  charged  with  double  loyalty.  During  World 
War  1 and  during  the  1930’s,  a congregation  which  counted 
among  its  members  many  of  German  descent  was  vulnerable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  know  of  many  synagogues,  especially 
those  with  a predominantly  East  European  membership, 
where  political  issues  featured  largely  in  lecture  and 
educational  programs. 

They  became  embroiled  in  the  issues  of  the  day:  the 
questions  of  Zionism,  Jewish  nationalism,  and  labor  politics 
covering  viewpoints  from  the  Bund  to  Jewish  anarchists.  East 
European  Jews  brought  with  them  to  America  a tradition  of 
ideologies  which,  with  the  ongoing  process  of  secularization  of 
society,  to  a large  extent  had  supplanted  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  consisted  of  a curious  blend  of  Jewish  elements  of  a 
cultural  and  political  nature  couched  in  the  various  ideological 
terminologies  of  the  time.  Bimdism,  for  instance,  combined  its 
concerns  for  a vigorous  Yiddish  culture  with  an  active 
Socialist  program.'״ 

1 would  like  to  propose  that  German  Jews  took  a 
different  attitude  to  political  involvement  for  two  reasons.  In 
Germany  the  terms  of  emancipation  reduced  Judaism  to  a 
religion  restricted  to  home  and  synagogue,  and  expected  Jews 
in  all  other  respects  to  become  Germanized.  As  a result, 
German  Jewry  did  not  develop  a secular  Jewish  culture,  but  to 
a large  extent  restricted  its  creativity  to  the  religious  sphere.'“׳ 
Even  when  the  Centralverein  took  up  the  political  and  legal 
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reminiscent  of  its  Christian  model,  he  pointed  out  that 
congregations  more  conservative  than  the  Tabernacle  held 
their  confirmations  on  Sundays.  Dr.  Bloom  had  his  way,  and 
he  confidently  predicted  that  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  would 
have  “the  most  dignified,  most  impressive,  most  beautiful 
Confirmation  in  the  history  of  the  congregation.’”^  The 
concern  over  decorum,  as  we  have  seen  throughout  this 
history,  became  in  modern  times  one  of  the  focal  points  in 
synagogue  services.  The  services  themselves,  and  this  still 
holds  true  today,  emerged  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

The  power  structure  within  the  temple’s  hierarchy  had 
changed  greatly  since  Dr.  L^issman’s  era.  The  Board  was  now 
in  full  control  of  the  temple,  and  rabbi,  cantor,  and  officers, 
as  well  as  the  affiliated  branches  were  accountable  to  it. 

Aside  from  matters  directly  touching  upon  its  concerns, 
the  outside  world  did  not  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the 
temple’s  minutes.  Its  involvement  in  political  or  ideological 
issues  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  been  limited  to  financial 
contributions.  Donations  were  made  to  various  organizations 
funding  Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine.  On  one  occasion  a 
member  was  given  permission  to  make  an  appeal  from  the 
pulpit  to  join  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America.  And  in 
1936,  President  Austern  and  members  of  the  Religious  School 
Board  complained  that  there  was  too  much  Zionism  in  the 
school  and  not  enough  Americanism.  This  summed  up  the 
congregation’s  response  to  a question  which  aroused  the 
passion  of  Jews  world-wide.  Any  attempts  at  bringing  politics 
into  the  four  walls  of  the  temple  were  frowned  upon  by  the 
Board.  Once,  for  instance.  Rabbi  Bloom  made  critical 
remarks  in  a sermon  about  the  role  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Congress  had  played  during  World  War  1.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  content  of  Dr.  Bloom’s 
remarks  was,  since  the  Board  members,  in  discussing  the 
incident,  did  not  take  issue  with  it.  Instead,  they  outrightly 
condemned  the  incident,  arguing  that  a sermon  was  not  the 
place  to  raise  political  matters.  On  another  occasion,  in  1933, 
the  Young  Folk’s  League  invited  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
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Germans  turned  away  from  humanitarian  ideals  to  social 
Darwinist  and  voelkish  ideologies,  German  Jews  remained 
faithful  to  a heritage  which  had  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  members  of  the  general  society  in  the  first  place.  This 
attitude  represented  German  Jewry’s  greatness  as  well  as  its 
tragedy.  Ever  since  the  enlightened  liberal  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century  prepared  the  ground  for  Jewish 
emancipation,  the  Jewish  mainstream  was  committed  to  the 
liberal  Weltanschauung.  For  Jews  it  constituted  the  very 
foundation  of  their  existence;  for  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
liberalism  was  but  one  wave  in  an  ever  flowing  stream  of 
ideas.  After  passing  through  a liberal  phase,  Germans  moved 
easily  on  to  other  ideologies  more  in  tune  with  changing 
economic  and  social  realities. 
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battle  against  anti-Semitism,  its  leaders  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  such  a fight  was  in  the  interest  of  society  at  large  and 
did  not  represent  merely  a Jewish  issue. 


But  aside  from  the  status  of  a religion  assigned  to 
Judaism,  there  may  be  yet  another  factor  which  can  account 
for  German  Jews’  wariness  toward  involvement  in  political 
issues.  The  historian  Fritz  Stern,  in  his  study  of  the  underlying 
mechanisms  which  permitted  the  German  people  to  accept 
Nazism  in  the  face  of  criminal  acts  and  widespread  terror  and 
violence,  put  forth  the  thesis  of  the  “unpolitical  German.’’^' 
He  observed  that  Germans  were  more  remote  from  political 
reality  than  other  people.  “In  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
made  a virtue  out  of  the  private  realm;  the  Idealist  injunction 
of  self-cultivation,  the  veneration  of  art  and  culture,  the 
special  place  of  the  family  and  of  friendships,  the  often 
sentimentalized  domesticity  of  German  life  — all  these  virtues 
were  remote  from  concern  with  public  affairs.  ‘To  a German 
who  had  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Durer,  Bach,  and 
Goethe,  vita  contemplativa  was  the  highest  form  of  life.’ 
Ordinary  politics  seldom  engaged  Germans.  Their  lives 
centered  around  the  work  place  and  the  home.  In  their  eyes 
the  political  realm  had  an  aura  of  obscenity  and  immorality 
about  it,  and  any  involvement  in  political  issues  was  seen  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  higher  and  more  noble  occupation  of 
self-cultivation.  Germany’s  defeat  in  the  First  World  War 
shattered  this  idealistic  doll-house  existence,  and  Germans 
began  to  engage  in  political  activities  with  a vengeance. 

German  Jews,  in  as  much  as  they  assimilated  to  their 
surroundings,  shared  this  unpolitical  stance  with  their  gentile 
countrymen.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
German  Jews  enthusiastically  espoused  the  idea  of  a 
humanistic  and  enlightened  society  in  which  people  of 
different  backgrounds  could  exist  peacefully  side  by  side, 
joined  by  their  common  humanity  and  respect  for  the  natural 
rights  of  each  individual.  This  dream  became  crystallized  in 
Lessing’s  “Parable  of  the  Three  Rings’’  in  his  Nathan  the 
Wise. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  many 
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for  itself.  Some  of  its  members  made  substantial  Kol  Nidre 
pledges,  some  officers  gave  grants,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  was  very  circumspect  in  its  financial  allocations. 
Advertisements  for  services  were  eliminated.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  number  of  school  children  was  growing,  and  the  Board 
decided  to  engage  an  additional  teacher.  The  religious  school 
now  had  fifteen  classes.  Financially,  however,  the  situation  did 
not  improve.  When  the  first  mortgage  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  due,  in  December  of  1930,  the  Tabernacle  was  without 
funds.  Neither  was  there  enough  money  to  pay  salaries  of  the 
religious  school  teachers  and  the  choir.  Fortunately  Rabbi 
Bloom  had  an  independent  income,  so  that  a portion  of  his 
salary  could  be  deducted.  Finally,  in  autumn  1931,  the 
situation  reached  a dead  end.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Association  could  no  longer  survive.  Its  building  was 
foreclosed  and  put  up  for  sale  by  the  holder  of  the  third 
mortgage.  A transaction  took  place,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  entirely  clear  from  the  records.  Apparently,  as  soon  as  the 
officers  of  the  Tabernacle  realized  that  the  temple’s  existence 
was  threatened,  they  reorganized  under  a different  name,  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights,  on  September  30, 
1931.  In  the  name  of  that  new  association  they  at  first 
arranged  to  use  the  old  Tabernacle’s  premises,  and  later 
bought  the  building.  With  this  organizational  somersault  the 
survival  of  the  temple  was  assured,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
tenuous  existence  at  best. 

Funds  were  still  desperately  needed.  The  year  1932 
started  with  a “Save  the  Temple”  campaign  in  which  5,000 
circulars  asking  for  one  dollar  contributions  were  distributed. 
The  return  was  very  meager,  indeed,  seventy-eight  dollars 
altogether.  Not  many  members  of  the  temple  could  spare  even 
a dollar. 

Not  all  attention  was  focused  on  the  financial  situation, 
however.  Despite  its  external  problems,  the  temple  continued 
to  meet  its  obligations  toward  religious  education  and  the 
Washington  Heights  community  at  large.  To  further  the  image 
of  the  neighborhood  as  a desirable  area  and  to  attract  more 
middle  class  people,  in  1931  Rabbi  Bloom  appealed  to  the 
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Chapter  IV: 

THE  CRUMBLING  OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS: 

the  I920’s 

The  .synagogue’s  records  hardly  reflected  the  tumult  and 
the  bustle  of  the  “roaring  twenties.”  It  was  as  if  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  was  immune  to  such  manias  as  the  big  red  scare 
following  the  Russian  Revolution.  Similarly  they  seemed 
unaffected  by  changes  inside  America,  such  as  the  post-war 
disillusionment,  the  loosening  sexual  mores,  the  movies  and 
Prohibition.  Rum  ships  rolling  in  the  sea  outside  the  twelve- 
mile  limit,  beer-carrying  trucks  being  hijacked  by  bandits, 
illicit  stills  turning  out  alcohol  by  the  carload,  speakeasies, 
and  Alphonse  Capone,  multi-millionaire  master  of  the 
Chicago  bootleggers,  driving  through  the  streets  in  an  armor- 
plated  car  with  bullet-proof  windows  — all  these  hardly 
seemed  to  share  the  same  planet  and  same  period  with  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle.”  Not  that  the  Tabernacle  remained 
unaffected  by  the  Prohibition.  In  March  1925  Mr.  Levinson, 
the  Assistant  Cantor,  was  appointed  to  procure  and  distribute 
kosher  wine  for  Passover  to  the  members  and  seatholders  of 
the  congregation.”  The  list  of  family  heads  who  had  asked  for 
such  wine  numbered  246.  Since  kosher  wine  is  hardly  the  type 
of  alcoholic  beverage  with  which  one  can  start  a successful 
bootlegging  business,  we  can  use  this  figure  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  congregation  at  the  time. 

The  Depression  put  an  end  to  the  gains  the  Tabernacle 
had  made  since  its  move  from  Harlem.  Financially  the  temple 
was  far  from  being  secure.  On  the  contrary,  in  1926  the  new 
temple  had  been  enlarged  under  the  assumption  that  the  time 
was  right  for  a further  expansion  in  membership  which  failed 
to  materialize.  Consequently  more  debts  were  incurred.  The 
Depression  thus  merely  exacerbated  the  predicament.  Toward 
the  end  of  1929  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Tabernacle 
persuaded  Rabbi  Bloom  to  appeal  for  loans  to  prestigious  and 
wealthy  New  York  Jews.  The  responses,  without  exception, 
were  negative,  and  the  temple  had  no  other  choice  but  to  fend 
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Chapter  V: 

HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

The  year  1938  has  left  its  marks  in  the  annals  of  human 
history.  As  the  year  which  witnessed  the  Anschluss  and 
Kristallnacht,  it  showed  record  numbers  of  refugees  searching 
desperately  for  a new  home.  The  tragedy  of  the  mounting 
Hood  of  people  wanting  to  leave  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  shrinking  number  of  countries  willing 
to  take  them,  has  been  recounted  in  memoirs  and  studies.^' 
Since  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  became  home  to  some  of  these 
refugees,  their  story  deserves  a place  in  the  history  of  the 
temple.  It  is  estimated  that  between  100,000  and  150,000 
Jewish  immigrants  from  Germany  entered  the  United  States  in 
the  period  of  1933  to  1945.  More  than  eighty  percent  arrived 
before  the  end  of  World  War  11.^'  This  is  one  side  of  the  coin. 
The  other  side,  namely  how  many  people  were  unable  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  United  States,  is  unknown.  The  Depression, 
the  still  lingering  high  unemployment  figures  and  a spirit  of 
isolationism  during  the  1930’s  produced  an  anti-immigration 
mood  among  the  public.  The  government  responded  by 
tightening  the  immigration  laws,  so  that  the  flow  of  entering 
aliens  was  reduced  to  a mere  trickle.  Arguments  that  either 
the  immigrants  would  compete  with  Americans  on  the  already 
strained  job  market,  or  were  likely  to  become  public  charges, 
assured  that  only  refugees  with  sufficient  funds  or  an  affidavit 
were  granted  entrance.״־  The  number  of  possible  immigrants 
was  further  checked  by  a quota  system.  The  Austrian  and 
German  quota,  for  instance,  allowed  27,370  aliens  to  enter  per 
year.  The  only  time  this  number  was  one  hundred  percent 
filled  was  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1939,  no  doubt  inOuenced 
by  the  horrors  of  Kristallnacht. 

The  international  conference  in  Evian-les-Bains,  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  summer  of  1938  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  refugees,  was  no  more  than  a humane  gesture  and 
achieved  little  beyond  talk  and  paperwork.  As  the  situation  in 
Gerniany  for  Jews  grew  more  desperate,  the  more 
immigration  barriers  were  erected.  Attempts  to  introduce 
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Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  erect  a public 
school  in  this  location.  Also  since  Washington  Heights  was 
situated  at  some  distance  from  midtown  Manhattan,  and,  so 
far,  subways  supplied  the  only  means  of  transportation,  Rabbi 
Bloom  proposed  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Company  to 
develop  a route  which  would  connect  the  neighborhood  with 
downtown  areas.  This  proposal  may  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  today’s  “Number  4’’  busline.  With  respect  to  its  work  for 
the  youth  of  Washington  Heights,  especially  during  the 
Depression,  the  temple  co-sponsored  various  activities  with 
the  Community  Council  of  Washington  Heights. 

It  took  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  almost  two  decades  to 
recover  from  the  plunge  of  its  fortunes  in  1929.  The  finances 
of  the  temple  remained  in  a state  of  chronic  illness.  In  1932, 
the  Board  was  informed  that  attendance  at  services  had 
dropped.  In  1934  the  sale  of  seats  for  the  High  Holiday 
services  reached  a low  point,  about  350  seats  remained  unsold. 
During  the  1930’s  the  temple  also  suffered  personnel 
problems.  At  the  beginning  of  1933,  Dr.  I.  Mortimer  Bloom, 
the  Tabernacle’s  rabbi  for  the  last  ten  years,  got  carried  away 
by  his  desire  to  increase  the  temple’s  membership  and  worked 
out  an  intricate  scheme.  He  lavished  undue  attention  on  the 
girls  in  religious  school,  arguing  that  one  day  these  girls  would 
be  brides  and  that  then  they  would  become  instrumental  in 
bringing  their  families  to  the  Tabernacle.^^  The  Board  did  not 
share  his  view  and  asked  him  to  resign. 

Following  Dr.  Bloom’s  resignation,  the  temple  experien- 
ced  a succession  of  rabbis.  At  first,  guest  rabbis  made  their 
weekly  appearance,  then  in  1934,  Dr.  Aaron  Eiseman  became 
rabbi,  followed  three  years  later  by  Rabbi  Naphtali  Frishberg. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  stay  long  with  the  Tabernacle. 
Since  the  temple  still  could  not  afford  to  pay  a fixed  monthly 
salary.  Rabbi  Frishberg  also  taught  in  public  school  to 
augment  his  income,  and  eventually  turned  to  teaching 
altogether.  In  the  summer  of  1938  Rabbi  Ahron  Opher  was 
engaged,  and  he  remained  for  eight  years.  In  1946  Jacob 
Polish  became  rabbi,  to  be  succeeded  ten  years  later  by  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Lehman. 
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the  middle  class,  or  at  least  lived  middle  class  life  styles.  While 
for  previous  immigrant  groups  the  start  at  the  bottom  meant 
an  improvement  over  their  economic  situation  in  their  home 
countries,  for  German  Jews  the  beginning  in  the  United  States 
was  coupled  with  economic  degradation.  In  Germany  they 
had  found  employment  mainly  in  three  areas:  in  professional, 
commercial  and  skilled  work.  Upon  coming  to  the  United 
States  the  German  refugee  was  expected  to  start  from  the 
traditional  “bottom”.  Thus  the  first  years  of  resettlement  for  a 
German  Jewish  refugee  family  often  took  the  following 
course.  Extended  families  moved  together  into  a large 
apartment;  often  they  also  sublet  to  one  or  two  boarders. 
They  all  tried  to  find  work  as  fast  as  possible:  a menial  or 
household  job  for  the  women  and  factory  work  for  the  men. 
Many  couples  also  worked  as  butler-cook  teams.  The  evenings 
were  reserved  for  learning  English  and  classes  in  citizenship. 
Due  to  their  thrift  and  industriousness  and  due  to  the  upward 
trend  of  the  American  economy  under  the  impact  of 
rearmament  and  renewed  world  demand  for  American  food 
and  industrial  goods,  the  refugees  did  not  remain  at  the 
bottom  for  long. 

Once  they  had  a reasonable  command  of  English,  and  the 
stigma  of  having  been  categorized  an  “enemy  alien”  had 
subsided,  they  moved  on  to  more  desirable  jobs  in  offices,  on 
various  levels  of  government  service;  some  even  tried  to 
become  independent.  Young  couples  and  in-laws,  crowded 
into  one  apartment,  now  could  afford  their  own  places.  And 
in  many  cases,  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  immigrants 
graduated  in  a synagogue  from  seatholder  to  membership 
status.  Needless  to  say,  the  first  years  in  the  new  country  did 
not  lack  their  share  of  pain  and  hardships.  Each  immigrant 
group,  whatever  point  of  time  or  country  it  be,  underwent  its 
own  particular  kind  of  tribulations.  In  the  case  of  the  refugees 
from  Germany  the  tribulations  were  centered  in  two  areas. 
With  the  status-conscious  European  society  and  a middle  class 
existence  as  his  background,  the  immigrant,  sent  out  of 
Germany  with  his  furniture  in  a crate  and  four  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  suffered  in  his  position  as  a menial  worker  from  a 
precipitous  loss  of  status.  Of  course,  this  observation  holds 
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legislation  in  Congress  in  1938/39  to  permit  20,000  German 
Jewish  children  to  enter  outside  the  quota  system  failed.  It 
was  rejected  by  two  thirds  of  the  American  people,  as 
evidenced  by  opinion  polls.”  Eollowing  Pearl  Harbor, 
America’s  entry  into  the  Second  World  War  practically  closed 
the  door  to  Jewish  immigration  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  anti-alien  mood  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  merely 
restricting  immigration.  Immigrants  already  residing  in  the 
country  were  its  next  victim.  Following  the  Ribbentrop- 
Molotov  pact  the  paranoia  that  Nazi  and  Communist  agents 
were  being  infiltrated  as  a “fifth  column”  into  the  United 
States  to  subvert  the  country  in  case  of  war,  led  to  the  Alien 
Registration  Act.  It  required  registration  and  fingerprinting  of 
all  aliens  above  the  age  of  fourteen.  Unnaturalized  immigrants 
from  Germany  and  Austria  suffered  restrictions,  but  were  at 
least  spared  the  internment  which  the  Japanese  had  to 
undergo  in  California  following  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  reaction  of  American  Jewish  organizations  basically 
showed  the  following  pattern.  They  pleaded  to  have 
compassion  for  the  persecuted  refugees.  The  little  criticism 
they  had  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  American  refugee  policy, 
they  counterbalanced  with  castigation  of  the  British  Palestine 
policy.  They  exerted  little  pressure  for  a more  generous  United 
States  immigration  program,  and  on  a whole  tried  to  de- 
emphasize  the  Jewish  aspect  of  the  problem,  for  fear  that  the 
spread  of  anti-Semitism  might  endanger  their  own  situation  in 
this  country.  Since  opinion  polls  showed  that  the  public 
supported  stringent  anti-immigration  measures,  those  opting 
for  a more  liberal  legislation  feared  that  any  pressure  or  any 
move  to  put  the  refugee  issue  in  the  limelight  would  lead  to 
the  enactment  of  even  tighter  restrictions.  Hence  they  took 
care  not  to  rock  the  boat  too  much,  lest  it  should  sink.” 

These  then  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
German  Jewish  refugees  reached  the  United  States  between 
1933  and  1940.  This  immigration  wave  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  immigrants  preceding  it.  Most  significantly, 
German  Jews  had  not  left  Germany  and  come  to  America  for 
economic  reasons.  In  Germany  the  majority  had  belonged  to 
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of  furniture  many  of  the  immigrants  had  brought  with. them. 
That  the  area  was  home  to  a large  Jewish  community  might 
have  been  another  element  which  recommended  Washington 
Heights  to  the  eyes  of  the  refugees. 

Despite  the  pre-existing  Jewish  community,  German  Jews 
created  their  own  network  of  institutions.  A dozen  large 
German  synagogues  were  founded  in  Washington  Heights 
between  1935  and  1949.^^  It  was  not  unusual  that  residents 
from  the  same  region  or  town  in  Germany  formed  their  own 
communities.  German  Jews  desired  religious  affiliation  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  Germany  all  of  them  had  been  required 
by  law  to  belong  to  a Gemeinde.”  What  in  Germany  may  have 
been  a customary  association  not  much  reflected  upon, 
became  in  the  United  States  an  affirmation  of  one’s  heritage. 
Like  all  other  immigrants  before  them,  they  also  needed  the 
closeness  and  support  of  their  peers.  Since  German  Jews, 
unlike  the  East  European  immigrants  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  forming  organizations  with  political 
or  socio-cultural  directions,  they  fulfilled  these  needs  within 
the  framework  of  religious  organizations.  These  institutions 
played  a multi-faceted  role  in  the  immigrants’  lives.  They 
provided  the  refugees  with  a familiar  cultural  and  religious 
milieu,  and  offered  them  warmth  and  the  support  of  shared 
experiences.  All  of  them  shared  additional  characteristics. 
They  possessed  an  atmosphere  which  preserved  the 
immigrants’  own  rites  and  customs,  transplanting  the  religious 
services  they  were  used  to  and  allowing  them  to  hear  sermons 
preached  in  German.  Like  the  many  landsmanshaftn  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  in  the  last  century,  these  institutions  gave  the 
refugee  the  security  he  needed  to  face  the  process  of 
adjustment  and  Americanization.  The  synagogues  established 
by  the  immigrants  created  an  atmosphere  of  home.  While 
there  among  his  peers,  the  emigre  could  regain  his  former 
status  and  speak  the  German  language  without  the  love-hate 
undercurrents  which  would  surface  when  using  that  language 
with  outsiders.  After  the  daily  attempts  at  coping  with  the 
challenges  of  life  in  America,  the  emigre  temples  offered  the 
comfort  of  a world  with  which  the  refugee  was  more  familiar, 
and  in  whose  control  he  had  a participating  share. 
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true  only  for  those  men  and  women  of  middle  age  or  above. 
The  young  people,  with  the  help  of  school,  college,  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  found  it  easier  to  adjust.  Aside  from  the 
question  of  status,  the  refugee  carried  within  him  the  special 
psychological  dilemma  of  his  German  Jewish  past.  Having 
suffered  persecution  in  Germany  for  being  Jewish,  and  labeled 
an  “enemy  alien”  in  the  United  States  for  coming  from 
Germany,  the  German  Jewish  immigrant  went  through  a deep 
crisis.  No  doubt,  the  daily  struggle  for  survival,  especially 
during  the  first  years,  did  not  leave  him  much  time  to  brood 
over  identity  questions.  Yet  the  wounds  were  there,  deeply 
buried  within  each  individual. 

The  middle  class  character  of  the  German  Jewish 
immigration  group  expressed  itself  also  in  the  settlement 
pattern.  In  contrast  to  former  Jewish  immigrants,  who  started 
their  lives  in  America  in  the  ghetto  districts,  these  refugees 
sought  out  neighborhoods  more  in  tune  with  their  background 
and  lifestyle,  such  as  New  York’s  Jackson  Heights,  Forest 
Hills,  Kew  Gardens  and  the  West  Bronx.  Of  the  70,000 
refugees  who  settled  in  New  York  City,  about  20,000  moved 
to  Washington  Heights.’’  Situated  within  a reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  Manhattan’s  down-  and  midtown 
office  jobs,  Washington  Heights  combined  the  attractions  of 
life  in  a metropolitan  area  with  the  charms  of  a community- 
oriented  neighborhood.  The  tree-lined  streets,  the  flowerbeds 
running  along  the  center  of  Broadway,  its  houses,  many  of 
them  not  higher  than  six  stories  and  built  with  a white-colored 
stone,  the  restfulness  of  its  parks  and  the  cool  breeze  from  the 
Hudson  River  on  hot  summer  nights:  all  these  features 
contributed  to  make  the  area  a pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 
For  the  German  Jewish  immigrants  there  were  additional 
attractions.  In  its  character  the  area  resembled  European 
cities,  an  important  psychological  factor,  since  these  German 
refugees  had  not  chosen  to  leave  their  former  abodes,  but  had 
been  driven  away.  Furthermore,  vacant,  large-sized  apart- 
ments  were  readily  available,  enabling  them  to  take  in 
boarders  and  thus  helping  them  to  tide  over  their  most 
difficult  early  years.  Also  these  apartments,  due  to  their 
spaciousness,  did  not  look  stunted  by  the  heavy,  solid  pieces 
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beautiful  voice  became  one  of  the  main  features  which  made 
the  temple  so  popular  among  German  Jews.  Richard  Cohn 
was  succeeded  in  1942  by  another  German  immigrant,  Henry 
Ehrenberg,  son  of  a cantor,  who  had  officiated  in  the 
Hauptsynagoge  in  Frankfurt  a.M.,  and  who  served  as  cantor 
at  the  Tabernacle  until  his  retirement,  in  1977. 

Despite  all  the  elements  which  could  make  a German  Jew 
feel  at  home  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  it  was  still  an 
American  institution.  The  rabbi  was  not  German-born, 
sermons  were  held  in  English  and  its  affairs  were  managed  by 
a Board  of  Trustees.  For  some  immigrants  eager  to  adjust  to 
their  surroundings,  this  fusion  of  German  and  American 
characteristics  constituted  the  temple’s  main  attraction.  The 
Tabernacle’s  openness  to  the  refugees  in  offering  them  a 
spiritual  home,  was  reciprocated  by  the  latter’s  loyalty  and 
dedication  with  which  they  supported  the  temple.  Recent 
research  has  shown  that  the  German  Jewish  population  of 
Washington  Heights  was  more  traditionally  religious  than  the 
refugees  as  a whole.  The  newcomers  showed  a high  rate  of 
synagogue  affiliation  and  of  synagogue  attendance.  Most  of 
the  synagogues  founded  by  refugees  in  Washington  Heights 
were  Orthodox  with  the  rest  being  traditional-Conservative. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  refugees  came  from  rural  and 
Southern  areas  in  Germany  may  play  a role  in  explaining  this 
phenomenon. 

The  immigrants  replenished  the  Tabernacle’s  congrega- 
tion.  At  a time  when  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  pay  for 
membership,  the  auditorium  of  the  synagogue,  reserved  for 
members,  was  sparsely  filled  during  the  High  Holiday  services 
while  the  balcony,  assigned  to  seatholders,  was  overflowing. 
Yet  this  factor  in  itself  could  not  have  restored  the  temple  to 
its  former  place  within  the  greater  New  York  Jewish 
community.  During  the  1930s,  due  to  the  employment  of 
temporary  rabbis,  the  Tabernacle  sorely  lacked  leadership. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  changed  in  1938  as  Rabbi  Ahron 
Opher  came  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  Born  in  Israel,  a 
student  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  intellectually  very 
capable,  he  put  the  temple  back  on  .solid  ground.  Owing  to  his 
guidance  at  a financially  difficult  time,  when  there  was 
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Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  familiar  traditions  and  melodies 
gave  him  a sense  of  continuity  in  a world  which  had  become 
submerged  in  destruction  and  ruin.^^ 

The  1930s  was  a crucial  time  in  the  Tabernacle’s 
development.  The  Depression  years  still  cast  their  shadows, 
and  the  temple  found  itself  at  a permanent  low  point.  The 
conjuncture  of  two  factors  assured  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle’s 
survival  and  gave  its  destiny  a new  direction;  the  arrival  of  the 
refugees  in  Washington  Heights  and  the  installment  of  Rabbi 
Opher  in  1938. 

Among  the  approximately  thirty  congregations  founded 
in  New  York  City  by  immigrants,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
assumed  a unique  position.  It  gradually  turned  into  an 
immigrant  congregation  as  more  and  more  refugees  filled  its 
ranks.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an  American  temple,  which 
had  been  founded  by  German  Jews,  yet  which  had  over  the 
years  acquired  a mixed  membership  of  both  East  European 
and  German  Jews.  The  refugees  Bocked  to  this  temple.  Even 
those  who  came  from  a traditional  background,  who  at  first 
had  attended  services  at  an  orthodox  shul  in  the  neighborhood 
and  felt  dissastisfied  with  the  lack  of  decorum  there,  were 
attracted  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  even  in  spite  of  organ 
music  and  collection  baskets. 

The  Tabernacle  had  more  inducements  with  which  to 
attract  the  refugee.  For  one,  the  Tabernacle  called  an 
imposing  building  its  home.  It  was  not  the  typical  immigrant 
establishment  in  one  room  or  in  the  basement  of  another 
temple.  Its  structure  was  reminiscent  of  many  a liberal  temple 
in  German  cities.  Furthermore,  in  autumn  1937  Richard 
Cohn,  who  had  been  trained  in  Germany  and  who  was  an 
emigre  himself,  became  the  cantor  of  the  Tabernacle.  For 
German  cantors  finding  employment  after  their  immigration 
was  not  an  easy  task.  American  temples  were  used  to  the  East 
European  cantorial  style  which  is  recitative,  and  did  not  want 
to  employ  cantors  who  sang  the  melodies  of  the  German 
cantorial  tradition.  Since  the  Tabernacle  had  German  roots, 
the  employment  of  a German  trained  cantor  was  only  natural. 
The  melodies  which  he  introduced  and  rendered  in  his 
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for  the  “boys”  at  the  front.  Basket  collections  were  mad«  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Special  services  celebrating  the 
allied  invasion  of  Europe  and  a memorial  service  for  President 
Roosevelt  filled  the  temple  to  its  last  seat.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  anxieties  over  the  fate  of  family  members  and  friends  left 
behind  in  Europe,  which  had  been  suppressed  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  dominated  the  immigrant  community.  As  more 
and  more  details  regarding  the  destruction  of  Europe’s  Jewry 
were  revealed,  people  turned  to  their  religious  family  to  seek 
consolation  and  support.  In  this  dark  and  painful  time  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  fortunate  in  having  had  Jacob  Polish 
as  its  rabbi.  His  warm  and  outgoing  personality  coupled  with 
his  abilities  as  an  orator  helped  the  congregation  pass  through 
the  abyss.  Later  during  Rabbi  Lehman’s  tenure  the  yearly 
observance  of  Yom  Hashoah  and  Kristallnacht  continued  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  Zakhor  (remembrance)  of  times  of 
aflliction,  as  well  as  acts  of  deliverance. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1940s,  as  post-war  DPs  and 
refugees  from  Shanghai,  England  and  other  countries  had 
settled  and  the  State  of  Israel  was  born,  the  congregation 
turned  inward  once  more.  The  1950s  were  another  prosperous 
period  for  the  temple.  It  was  not  uncommon  that  close  to  300 
people  attended  Friday  night  services.  As  the  immigrants 
eventually  became  economically  more  secure,  they  joined  the 
temple  as  members,  welcomed  by  President  Leo  Schwartz, 
who  headed  our  community  from  the  end  of  the  1930s  until  he 
died  in  office  on  October  1,  1951.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Silverman  and  Mr.  Morris  A.  Engel.  The  latter 
served  as  president  for  more  than  a decade.  Each  of  these  men 
underwrote  the  temple’s  tradition  of  making  the  refugees  feel 
at  home.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  affiliation  with 
the  Tabernacle,  newcomers  served  the  congregation  by  doing 
volunteer  work  or  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
earliest  immigrants  to  be  trustees  were  Dr.  Richard  Lewin, 
Mr.  Paul  Benjamin  and  Miss  Suzanne  Hirsch.  The  latter  two 
were  among  the  most  generous  financial  supporters  of  the 
temple.  In  1952  another  refugee,  Mr.  Nathan  Maier,  became  a 
Vice  President  later  to  be  Treasurer.  This  description  suggests 
that  the  advance  of  refugees  into  organizational  areas  of  the 
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thought  of  relocating  to  a rented  place,  the  temple  held  on  to 
its  home. 

‘Most  importantly,  however,  by  affiliating  the  temple  with 
the  Reform  movement  the  Tabernacle  rejoined  the  Jewish 
community  at  large.  Rabbi  Opher  himself  acted  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  during  1943  to 
1945.  This  was  the  time  of  the  Tabernacle’s  “rebirth,”  and 
internally  it  underwent  some  changes  as  well.  The  growing 
congregation,  an  amorphous  mass,  needed  some  structuring. 
Groups  were  organized  providing  different  ages  and  interests 
with  a framework.  Since  the  temple  was  not  officially  oriented 
towards  Reform,  Rabbi  Opher  introduced  the  Reform 
prayerbook,  but  retained  for  the  High  Holiday  services  the 
traditional  Conservative  prayerbook.  This  arrangement  is  still 
being  followed  today. 

The  Tabernacle  congregation  followed  closely  the 
developments  in  Europe.  From  the  time  of  Hitler’s  rise  to 
power  the  rabbi’s  column  in  the  temple’s  bulletins  reflected 
the  interest  of  the  Tabernacle  members  in  the  fate  of  their 
Jewish  brothers  and  sisters.  Dr.  Eiseman’s  remarks  in 
September  1935  were  most  astute;  “.  . .the  year  just  passed 
has  brought  no  hope  to  the  millions  of  Jews  in  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Conditions  today  are  worse  than  ever,  it 
looks  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  future  for  our  brethren  in  these 
lands  . . .”  On  February  14,  1934  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  sent 
a telegram  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  United 
States  Senate  expressing  support  for  Resolution  154.  This 
resolution  was  addressed  to  the  German  government  and  in 
very  mild  language  voiced  criticism  of  that  government’s  racist 
policies. 

As  more  refugees  joined  the  congregation  the  interest  in 
events  in  Europe  turned  into  a preoccupation.  People  were 
concerned  with  helping  relatives  escape  from  German- 
occupied  Europe  and  finding  havens  of  refuge  for  them.  After 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
Tabernacle  community  joined  the  American  people  in 
supporting  the  war  effort.  Sisterhood  members  met  regularly 
in  the  vestry  of  the  temple  knitting  scarves,  gloves  and  socks 
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During  these  years  the  temple  also  invited  guest  speakers, 
for  example  James  W.  Gerard,  Ambassador  to  Germany,  and 
sponsored  musical  envenings.  Members  of  the  Parents’ 
Association  and  the  Men’s  Club  performed  the  operetta  “Der 
Vogelhandler’’  and  chamber  music  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Grau,  Mr.  Otto  Seyfert  and  Mrs.  Felice  Gould.  The 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  featured  in  four  television  programs, 
most  prominently  in  the  film  One  God,  its  services  were 
broadcast,  and  it  appeared  in  various  books  and  magazines. 

Already  in  the  early  1950s  the  Board  members  came  to 
realize  that  the  present  location  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  at 
161st  Street  could  not  remain  the  temple’s  home  forever.  The 
population  of  the  area  gradually  started  to  change.  With 
economic  prosperity,  residents  moved  either  further  uptown, 
closer  to  Fort  Tryon  Park  and  the  Inwood  section  of 
Manhattan,  to  Riverdale,  or  even  to  the  suburbs.  As 
apartments  were  vacated,  they  were  taken  over  by  new  ethnic 
groups.  The  basic  mechanism  which  had  forced  the 
Tabernacle  to  relocate  from  Harlem  to  Washington  Heights 
repeated  itself.  When  these  new  residents,  coming  from  a 
different  cultural  and  socio-economic  background,  started  to 
pour  into  the  area,  it  accelerated  the  move  to  new 
neighborhoods  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  Washington 
Heights.  Already  in  Rabbi  Polish’s  time,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Morris  A.  Engel,  the  Board  started  to  search  for  a 
suitable  location  further  uptown. 

Another  difficult  period  in  the  temple’s  history  set  in. 
Since  no  agreeable  building  could  be  found,  the  temple  did 
not  have  the  funds  to  build,  and  membership  numbers 
continued  to  decline,  the  Board  decided  to  relocate  its 
religious  school.  In  the  1960s  the  Tabernacle  opened  a branch 
of  its  .school  in  a street-level  apartment,  at  218th  Street  and 
Seaman  Avenue  in  Inwood. 

Despite  the  turbulence  and  difficulties  of  the  1960s,  the 
Tabernacle  was  always  able  to  count  on  its  “family”  of 
devoted  officers  and  congregants,  tireless  in  their  efforts  to 
reverse  the  temple’s  fortunes.  The  presidents  of  this 
troublesome  period,  namely  Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss  and  Mr. 
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temple  progressed  at  a fast  pace.  The  first  foreign-born 
president,  Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss,  was  elected  in  1967.  This  late 
date^  however,  may  have  been  on  account  of  his  predecessor  s 
excellent  performance  rather  than  discrimination.  Yet  there 
were  sometimes  repressed  grumblings  charging  the  refugees 
with  being  pushy,  haughty  and  unwilling  to  Americanize.  The 
immigrants,  in  turn,  gave  vent  to  feelings  of  frustration  that 
the  temple’s  hierarchy  was  reserved  for  old-time  members  and 
only  well-heeled  newcomers.  Generally,  however,  there  was 
little  friction  between  the  immigrants  and  the  old  members. 
After  services  on  Friday  nights,  some  socialized,  and  the 
Board,  in  running  the  temple,  saw  to  it  that  the  needs  of  both 
groups  were  satisfied. 

Since  most  of  the  members,  both  men  and  women,  were 
working  during  the  day,  most  of  the  temple’s  activities  took 
place  during  weekends  and  on  evenings.  As  tired  as  one  may 
have  been  on  a Friday  night  after  a long  week  of  work 
coupled  with  the  exhausting  process  of  acculturation,  that 
night  belonged  to  the  temple.  People  drew  sustenance  from 
the  services  for  the  coming  week.  The  socializing  afterwards 
w ith  friends  and  neighbors  over  a cup  of  coffee  in  some  corner 
restaurant,  satisfied  the  need  for  company  and  entertainment. 
The  temple’s  main  social  activities  were  the  yearly  luncheons 
sponsored  bv  the  Sisterhood  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  and  the 
bazaar,  a yearly  undertaking  scheduled  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Hanukkah,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined.  As  of 
the  middle  of  the  1950s,  under  the  directive  of  Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Stein,  a future  President,  the  bazaar  became  one  of  the  main 
fund-raising  activities  of  the  community.  In  its  heyday  it  lasted 
four  days,  involved  about  200  people,  and  offered  a large 
variety  of  merchandise,  from  toys  and  clothing  to  furniture 
and  jewelry.  Gambling  wheels  were  brought  in,  people  tried 
their  luck  at  raffles,  tasted  the  food  prepared  by  Tabernacle 
menibers  and  brow'sed  through  rows  of  booths,  each 
displaying  more  tempting  goods  than  the  next.  Aside  from  its 
financial  success,  (it  could  bring  in  as  much  as  22,000  dollars) 
this  affair  crystallized  the  temple’s  new  outlook. ^י׳ 
Togetherness  and  companionship  were  the  center  around 
which  the  temple  revolved. 
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and  ventured  into  new  activities.  He  was  aided  in  this  task,  by 
the  temple’s  various  presidents,  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartog  and  Mr.  Paul  A.  Kohlmann. 

In  its  former  stage  the  congregation  had  been  a close- 
knit,  family-type  community.  This  closeness,  while  it 
responded  to  the  refugees’  emotional  needs,  endowed  the 
temple  with  an  aura  of  self-containment.  In  the  late  1970s  and 
in  1980  members  of  Temple  Beth  Am  and  Temple  of  the 
Covenant,  both  Washington  Heights  institutions,  were 
integrated  into  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

The  retirement  of  Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg  in  1977 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  temple.  During  his  tenure  of 
35  years  he  taught  more  than  1,000  Bar  Mitzvah  boys,  among 
them  the  future  Rabbis  Gustav  Buchdahl  and  Peter 
Grumbacher,  was  Principal  of  the  religious  school,  and 
carried  on  the  German  cantorial  tradition  with  the  well- 
known  melodies  of  Lewandowski,  Sulzer  and  Naumbourg.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cantor  Erederick  C.  Herman,  American- 
born  and  American-trained,  who  attempts  to  widen  the 
musical  horizon  of  the  Tabernacle.  Owing  to  his  knowledge 
and  talent  the  congregation  was  able  to  hear,  for  instance, 
Ernest  Bloch’s  “Sacred  Service’’,  Handel’s  “Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus’’,  “Israel  in  Egypt’’  and  Bach’s  Cantata  No.  79. 

The  creation  of  new  programs  was  necessitated  by  an 
aging  membership.  In  time,  the  old  by  far  outnumbered  the 
young,  as  the  latter  increasingly  turned  to  suburbia,  an  area 
more  congenial  for  raising  families  than  the  problem-ridden 
urban  neighborhoods.  Programs  were  developed  which 
opened  the  temple  to  the  community  at  large,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  cultural  events  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  people 
who  could  no  longer  travel,  or  did  not  feel  at  ease  to  use  the 
public  transportation  system  to  attend  concerts  and  similar 
activities  downtown.  The  temple  sponsored  tours  to  study  the 
historic  sites  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Israel,  Spain  and  other 
Jewish  sites  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  art  exhibits  and  biennial  concerts  featuring  Pinchas 
Zukerman,  David  Bar-Illan,  and  Jerome  Hines.  In  addition, 
film  festivals  took  place,  and  the  temple  invited  noteworthy 
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Ernest  W.  Stein,  deserve  special  mentioning.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  members,  some  already  living  in  other  sections  of 
Manhattan,  or  even  across  the  Hudson  river  in  New  Jersey,  to 
support  different  outreach  projects,  or  to  come  to  161st  Street 
to  attend  services. 

As  the  level  of  crime  increased,  congregants  feared 
vandalism  when  leaving  their  cars  parked  in  the  street,  or  were 
afraid  even  to  walk  to  the  temple’s  evening  activities,  the 
search  for  new  quarters  became  imperative.  In  what  was  seen 
as  nothing  short  of  a miracle,  since  the  temple  had  reached  its 
most  critical  point,  the  search  for  a building  was  finally 
successful.  Following  the  precedent  of  the  religious  school 
branch  in  Inwood,  Rabbi  Lehman  proposed  to  establish  an 
Adult  Education  program  further  uptown.  When  he 
approached  the  officers  of  the  Christian  Science  Church, 
located  at  185th  Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  to 
inquire  whether  some  space  could  be  rented  there,  he  was 
informed  that  the  building  was  for  sale.  In  1973  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  bought  the  building,  and  sold  the  premises  at  161st 
Street  to  a group  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  The  relocation  of 
the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  to  185th  Street  could  not  have  been 
realized  without  the  efforts  of  its  officers  at  the  time, 
particularly  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh  (President),  Mr.  Justin 
Winter  (Vice  President  and  Treasurer)  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hartog 
(first  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  and  later  President). 

The  relocation  brought  to  an  end  the  daily  Orthodox 
Minyan,  which  had  been  led  by  Mr.  Harry  Buchman. 

The  last  services  held  in  the  old  temple  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1974  were  tinged  with  sadness,  as  congregants 
reflected  upon  the  many  memories  connected  with  this 
building,  and  bid  farewell  to  a place  which  had  been  their  first 
spiritual  home  in  the  United  States.  Yet  when  the  Torah 
scrolls  were  carried  through  the  icy  streets  to  their  new 
location,  expectancy  and  hope  over  the  commencing  of  a new 
cycle  replaced  the  melancholy.  And  indeed  the  temple  entered 
a very  prosperous  phase.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Lehman,  rabbi  since  1956  and  son  of  refugees  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  Tabernacle  congregation,  the  community  expanded 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This  temple  was  founded  by  German  Jews  and  from  the 
beginning  it  struck  a sensitive  balance  between  elements 
derived  from  its  German  Jewish  heritage,  and  influences 
stemming  from  the  American  environments.  When  German 
Jewish  refugees  came  to  this  country  and  to  Washington 
Heights  during  the  Nazi  period,  they  were  drawn  to  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  particularly  on  account  of  its  unique 
character.  Yet  while  they  were  German  Jews  like  the 
Tabernacle’s  founding  fathers,  they  had  not  emigrated 
voluntarily,  and  their  most  recent  experiences  were  bound  to 
have  left  an  impact.  The  congregants  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  Tabernacle  could  affirm  in  all  naivete  their  German  ties, 
sometimes  bordering  on  German  patriotism.  The  present 
membership’s  German  roots  are  burdened  with  singular 
painful  memories. 

Due  to  the  events  of  the  Hitler  era,  German  Jews  have 
asked  themselves  whether  emancipation  and  the  dual  identity 
of  being  a Jew  and  a citizen  were  not  a chimera.  Other  Jews 
have  accused  them  of  having  been  German  Jewish  rather  than 
Jewish  Germans,  and  hence  deserving  the  lesson  that 
assimilation  bears  no  other  fruit  but  destruction. 

To  what  extent  did  German  Jews,  after  their  resettlement 
in  the  United  States,  remain  true  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
traits  which  had  formed  them  in  Germany?  Historians  have 
pointed  to  areas  where  the  former  German  Jewish  refugees 
continued  the  patterns  established  in  Germany. This  pattern 
includes  their  middle  class  economic  status,  their  charity  and 
welfare  concerns,  and  their  capacity  to  speedy  Americaniza- 
tion  while  maintaining  social  and  religious  ties  within  their 

group. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  German  Jews 
initiated  a process  to  re-examine  the  nature  of  their  identity. 
Motivated  by  a number  of  factors,  of  which  the  resurging 
anti-Semitism,  Zionism  and  the  encounter  with  East  European 
Jewish  culture  were  the  most  prominent,  the  so-called  Hebrew 
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speakers,  most  recently  Elie  Wiesel.  In  commemoration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht  the  congregation  funded  the 
publication  of  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust,  containing 
memoirs  by  congregants.”  Aside  from  these  extraordinary 
events,  an  Adult  Education  Program,  the  Open  Mind,  came 
into  existence.  It  examines  topics  in  history  , music,  Bible  and 
current  events.  In  addition  to  which,  every  Wednesday  the 
Sisterhood  offers  luncheons,  followed  by  an  afternoon  of 
card-games.  These  events  attract  hundreds  of  people  weekly. 

Some  members  have  created  a support  system  by  phone 
for  very  old  members,  checking  periodically  if  help  is  needed. 
There  are  also  volunteer  programs  serving  the  Isabella  Home, 
a geriatric  center  in  Washington  Heights.  In  addition.  Rabbi 
Lehman  and  Cantor  Herman,  in  visiting  congregants  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  follow  the  German  Jewish 
tradition  of  Seelsorge. 

While  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have  become  a major 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  temple  is  not  ignoring 
the  realization  that  its  future  rests  with  the  young  American- 
born  generation.  During  the  last  four  years,  student  rabbis 
were  engaged  in  order  to  build  up  programs  attractive  to 
young  people. 
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exemplified  in  manners,  attitudes  towards  music  and  books, 
formality  and  thrift. 

The  United  States,  from  its  very  inception,  represented 
the  most  advanced  and  egalitarian  ideas  of  Western 
Civilization.  It  was  not  burdened  with  a tradition  of  feudal 
restrictions.  Thus  the  American  Jew,  as  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  was  free  to  partake  of  freedom  and  equality  in  an 
unprecedented  way. 

German  Jewish  refugees,  arriving  here,  found  a country 
which  is  open,  pluralistic,  and  materially  rich.  Being  largely 
middle  class,  they  were  in  a unique  position  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  While  doing  so  they  adhered  to  the 
belief  that  one  can  be  American  and  Jewish,  without  the 
contradictions  which  were  inherent  in  the  past  German  Jewish 
experience. 

One  could  argue  whether  the  discontinuity  of  one  cultural 
strand,  in  this  case  the  German  Jewish,  is,  in  the  end,  the 
decisive  issue.  As  much  as  the  disappearance  of  one  cultural 
heritage  is  a loss  to  humanity,  one  has  to  assume  that  a 
culture  which  plays  an  important  role  in  a people  s life  will  be 
treasured  and  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  has  shown  that  in 
cycles  it  was  and  still  is  a viable  institution.  And  in  this  we 
find  the  main  criterion  for  determing  the  merit  of  an 
institution,  namely  whether  it  fulfills  a living  function  for  the 
community  it  serves.  In  case  of  the  present  membership  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  became  an  extension  of  their  lives.  When 
the  time  comes,  it  will  be  up  to  the  next  generation,  based  on 
their  needs,  to  model  and  develop  the  Tabernacle  so  that  it 
may  play  a role  in  their  lives. 

Today  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  is  quite  different  from  the 
Tabernacle  of  1906.  Its  activities  have  changed  and  so  has  its 
membership.  What  remained  constant  throughout  the  various 
periods  of  the  templeיs  history,  is  the  Tabernacle’s 
commitment  to  its  congregants.  This  relationship  is  reciprocal. 
Unlike  many  institutions  which  with  age  become  self- 
perpetuating,  the  temple’s  existence  depends  on  the  support  of 
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Renaissance  was  generated.  The  names  of  Buber  and 
Rosenzweig  come  readily  to  mind  as  the  main  representatives 
of  this  movement.  As  the  destruction  of  German  Jewry  at  the 
hand  of  the  Nazis  unfolded,  and  German  society  became 
again  closed  to  Jews,  the  Jewish  cultural  activity  gained  in 
importance. 

After  German  Jews  arrived  in  their  new  home  countries, 
chiefly  Israel,  the  United  States  and  England,  they  soon 
established  organizations  as  they  had  known  them  in 
Germany,  serving  their  religious  and  social  needs.  They 
founded  synagogues,  social  clubs,  and  welfare  institutions.  In 
the  cultural  field,  however,  the  work  begun  in  Germany  was 
not  continued.  A Lehrhaus  sponsored  by  Temple  Habonim 
soon  ceased  functioning  for  lack  of  support.  No  theatres,  no 
publishing  house,  no  schools  were  established.  An  exception 
to  this  pattern  is  the  Leo  Baeck  Institute.  But  here  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  extent  that  institution  plays  a part 
in  the  former  immigrants’  community,  or  whether  it  is  instead 
sustained  by  a scholarly  audience  interested  in  preserving  and 
examining  German  Jewry’s  past. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  discontinuity  may  be  — 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  them  — once  the  German 
Jewish  immigrants  settled,  they  concentrated  on  reaching  at 
least  the  economic  position  and  status  they  had  enjoyed  in 
Germany.  The  speed  with  which  it  was  achieved  is,  so  far, 
unprecedented  in  the  immigration  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  mutual  aid  societies  and  other  institutions  that  had 
helped  them  with  this  task  either  became  superfluous  and 
disbanded,  or  became  transformed  and  joined  the  general 
American  scene.  This  observation  also  holds  true  for  the  many 
synagogues  founded  by  German  Jewish  immigrants.  Those 
which  are  still  in  existence  today  are  in  the  process  of  merging 
with  the  American  Jewish  community.  One  member  of  the 
Tabernacle  expressed  himself  to  that  effect;  “the  German 
Jewish  tradition  will  come  to  an  end  as  the  former  German 
Jews  are  passing  away.  The  young  generation  has  not  been 
taught  to  carry  on  the  tradition.”’’  What  the  young  received 
instead  from  their  parents  was  a hazy  notion  of  Germanness, 
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NOTES 


This  history  is  based  upon  the  following  primary  material; 
Minutes  of  Board  of  Trustees  Meetings,  (19051938־). 

Minutes  of  Congregation  Meetings,  (1911-1931). 

Bulletins,  (1922-1941;  1956  to  present). 

Interviews  conducted  by  the  author  during  spring  1985  with: 
Cantor  Emeritus  Henry  Ehrenberg,  Mrs.  Mildred  Engel,  Ms. 
Sadie  Gold,  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Sonya  S.  Hartog,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartog,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Kohlmann,  Rabbi  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Ella  Maier,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Maier,  Mrs. 
Rosalyn  Manowitz,  Mr.  Kurt  J.  Schloss,  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Stein, 
Mrs.  Joan  Taub,  Mr.  Justin  Winter. 

' Circular  letter  by  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Association  dated 
October  13,  1905,  p.  1. 

■Jeffrey  S.  Gurock,  When  Harlem  Was  Jewish  1870-1930, 
New  York,  1979,  p.  40  f. 

’ Pauline  Wengeroff,  “Memoirs  of  a Grandmother,”  in  Lucy 
S.  Dawidowicz,  The  Golden  Tradition:  Jewish  Life  and 
Thought  in  Eastern  Europe,  Boston,  1967,  pp.  160-68. 

^ Circular  letter,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

'Gurock,  op.  cit.,  ch.  4. 

" ibid.,  ch.  5 
יי  ibid.,  p.  117  ff. 

" We  have  examples  from  Alexandria  in  40  C.E.  where  the 
Jews  were  accused  of  siding  with  the  hated  Roman 
occupying  power,  or  Spain  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  where  the  Christians  suspected  the  Jews  of  aiding 
the  Moslems  during  the  Reconquista  (the  reconquering  of 
Spain  from  the  Moors).  It  always  resulted  in  harassment  for 
the  Jews. 

Letter  by  Gustavo  G.  Berger  to  Mr.  Adolph  Schwarzbaum, 
n.d. 

'"Gurock,  op.  cit.,  ch.  6. 

" ibid.,  ch.  6. 

A beam  or  truss  which  is  supported  or  held  firmly  at  one 
end  and  which  projects  from  its  support  so  that  the  outer 
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its  membership.  The  temple  relocated  twice  in  an  effort  to 
follow  the  settlement  pattern  of  its  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  congregants  are  also  in  need  of  the  temple,  and  this 
has  become  particularly  evident  in  the  post-War  period.  For 
the  refugees  from  Germany  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  was  their 
home.  At  first  it  provided  them  with  a setting,  similar  to  the 
one  they  had  been  forced  to  leave.  Subsequently,  as  the 
immigrants  became  acculturated,  the  temple’s  unique 
character  assumed  a special  significance.  As  an  American 
synagogue  with  a German  Jewish  heritage  it  became  the 
symbol  of  the  congregation’s  hopes  and  strivings. 

Throughout  its  history  the  temple  was  never  content 
merely  to  exist,  since  it  was  dedicated  to  fulfilling  certain 
tasks.  In  its  first  decades  it  found  a special  calling  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  young.  Later  it  became  a home  for 
the  expelled.  Today  the  Tabernacle’s  commitment  is  twofold. 
It  cares  for  its  aging  membership,  and  it  also  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  inevitable  changes  in  the  future.  The  temple’s 
extensive  cultural  programs  do  not  provide  entertainment  and 
stimulation  for  its  members  only,  but  establish  the  Tabernacle 
as  a center  of  activities  for  the  entire  neighborhood.  Musical 
performances,  art  exhibits,  and  lectures  on  topics  ranging 
from  the  Bible  to  present  day  politics,  have  expanded  the 
temple’s  scope.  In  the  process  it  was  transformed  into  a 
community  center  appealing  to  people  of  different  ages  with  a 
variety  of  interests. 

At  present  the  Tabernacle’s  membership  is  advancing  in 
years,  and  the  religious  school  enrollment  is  low  compared  to 
other  periods  in  the  temple’s  history.  But  this  problem  and  the 
inherent  question  of  the  congregation’s  future  may  not  be 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  history  of  the 
temple  has  shown  to  what  extent  it  shares  the  fate  of  the 
community  at  large.  Such  factors  as  demographic  trends, 
economic  developments,  and  housing  policies  of  New  York 
City  may  play  more  of  a role  in  determining  the  temple’s 
future  than  any  plans  and  strategies  devised  by  the  temple. 
This  history  has  also  shown  that  the  temple  survived  many 
difficult  periods.  It  underwent  changes  by  adapting  to  varied 
circum-stances  and  emerged  renewed  in  “body”  and  “spirit.” 
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Mass.,  1973,  esp.  chs.  Ill,  V,  VI,  XII.  See  also  Peter  Gay, 
Freud,  Jews  and  Other  Germans.  Masters  and  Victims  in 
Modernist  Culture,  New  York,  1978. 

Ismar  Schorsch,  Jewish  Reactions  to  German  Anti-Semitism, 
1870-1914,  pp.  103  ff.;  and  also  Arnold  Paucker,  “Zur 
Problematik  einer  juedischen  Abwehrstrategie  in  der 
deutschen  Gesellschaft,”  in  Juden  im  Wilhelminischen 
Deutschland  1890-1914,  pp,  479-548, 

־'  Fritz  Stern,  “The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Unpolitical 
German,”  History.  A Meridian  Periodical,  III  (September, 
1960),  104-134. 

idem,  “Germany  1933;  Fifty  Years  Later,”  Leo  Baeck 
Memorial  Lecture,  27  (1983),  p.  26. 

‘י  Frederick  L.  Allen,  Only  Yesterday:  An  Informal  History  of 
the  I920’s,  New  York,  1964,  pp.  204  ff. 

^■י  Mr.  Meyer  Levinson  was  also  Cantor  at  the  Dutch  shul  at 
79th  Street,  between  2nd  and  3rd  Avenues  and  owned  a 
cigar  store  on  Second  Avenue  between  79th  and  80th 
Streets. 

See  letters  included  in  the  temple’s  Minutes  of  the  year  1933. 
Arthur  D.  Morse,  While  Six  Million  Died.  A Chronical  of 
American  Apathy,  New  York,  1967;  David  S.  Wyman,  Paper 
Walls.  America  and  the  Refugee  Crisis  1938-1941,  Amherst, 
1968;  idem.  The  Abandonment  of  the  Jews.  America  and  the 
Holocaust,  1941-1945,  New  York,  1984;  Henry  L.  Feingold, 
The  Political  Rescue.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  and  the 
Holocaust,  1938-1945,  New  Brunswick,  1970;  Saul  S. 
Friedman,  No  Haven  for  the  Oppressed.  United  States  Policy 
Toward  Jewish  Refugees,  1938-1945,  Detroit,  1971;  Kurt 
Jakob  Ball-Kaduri,  Vor  der  Katastrophe.  Juden  in 
Deutschland  1934-1939,  Tel  Aviv,  1967;  Hans  Habe,  The 
Mission,  New  York,  1967. 

Alexander  Carlebach,  “The  German-Jewish  Immigration 
and  Its  Influence  on  Synagogue  Life  in  the  U.S.A.,”  Leo 
Baeck  Institute  Yearbook  (following  LBIYB),  IX  (1964),  pp. 
351-372;  Herbert  A.  Strauss,  “Jewish  Emigration  from 
Germany  — Nazi  Policies  and  Jewish  Responses  (1),” 
LBIYB,  XXV  (1980),  pp.  313-361;  idem,  “Jewish  Emigration 
from  Germany  — Nazi  Policies  and  Jewish  Responses  (II),” 
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”The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  are  two 
organizations  established  by  the  Reform  movement  in  1873 
and  1889  respectively.  Hebrew  Union  College,  the 
movement’s  Rabbinical  institution  was  founded  in  1875. 

'■י  Although  the  Reform  movement  originated  in  Germany,  it 
never  became  as  radical  there  as  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

” Gurock,  op.  cit.,  ch.  7. 

י"  Inspired  by  Protestant  custom  reformers  introduced  the 
Confirmation  to  Judaism  first  in  Germany.  It  was  not  the 
girls’  equivalent  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah,  but  was  meant  for  both 
sexes. 

” Hebrew  Tabernacle  Minutes  of  Board  of  Trustees  Meetings, 
1927,  p.  193 

” Irving  Howe,  World  of  Our  Fathers,  New  York,  1976,  chs. 
8-10,  13-16. 

1 am  aware  that  this  characterization  of  German  Jews  is 
rather  schematic  and  as  such  opens  itself  up  to  the  charge  of 
generalization.  Aside  from  innovations  in  the  religious  field, 
German  Jews  were  trailblazers  in  the  scholarly  study  of 
Judaism.  Such  men  as  Jost  and  Graetz  in  history, 
Steinschneider  in  bibliographical  studies  and  Zunz  on 
synagogue  liturgy  laid  the  foundations  for  today’s  extensive 
research  in  Judaic  studies. 

For  an  excellent  summarizing  essay  on  the  Modern  Period 
in  Jewish  history,  see  Salo  W.  Baron,  “The  Modern  Age,” 
in  Great  Ages  and  Ideas  of  the  Jewish  People,  ed.  with  an 
Intro,  by  Leo  W.  Schwarz,  New  York,  1956,  pp.  315-484. 
See  also  Salo  W.  Baron,  “The  Jewish  Question  in  the  19th 
Century,”  Journal  of  Modern  History,  X (1938),  51-65; 
Isaac  Barzilay,  “The  Background  of  the  Berlin  Haskalah,” 
in  Essays  on  Jewish  Life  and  Thought  Presented  in  Honor  of 
Salo  W.  Baron,  New  York,  1959;  Shmuel  Ettinger,  “The 
Beginnings  of  the  Change  in  the  Attitude  of  European 
Society  Towards  the  Jews,”  Scripta  Hierosolomytana,  VII 
(1961),  193-219;  Jacob  Katz,  Out  of  the  Ghetto.  The  Social 
Background  of  Jewish  Emancipation,  1770-1870,  Cambridge, 
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י*  Herbert  A.  Strauss,  “The  Immigration  and  Acculturation  pf 
the  German  Jew  in  the  United  States  of  America,”  LBIY, 
XVI  (1971),  p.  91. 

׳“י  Interview  with  Cantor  Ehrenberg  on  January  18,  1985.  This 
statement  needs  some  modification,  however.  Maybe  the 
German  Jewish  tradition  will  not  be  carried  on,  yet  from  the 
Tabernacle’s  second  generation  already  three  members  chose 
the  rabbinate  as  a profession. 

* * ־1 ־ 


The  author  has  studied  European  and  Jewish  history  in 
Germany,  Israel  and  the  United  States.  She  received  her  M.A. 
in  Jewish  studies  from  Brandeis  University,  and  at  present 
pursues  a Ph.D.  degree  in  history  at  Columbia  University. 
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LBIYB,  XXVI  (1981),  pp.  343-409. 

Generally  speaking,  Jews  from  Southern  Germany  were  in  a 
better  position  to  secure  affidavits.  There  existed  family  and 
community  connections,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  post- 1848 
Jewish  immigrants  to  America  had  largely  come  from 
Southern  regions  of  Germany. 

’■׳  “A  movement  to  admit  British  children  following  the  fall  of 
France,  in  contrast,  was  widely  supported  by  public  opinion 
and  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  It  led  to  the  admission  of 
about  4,000  British  children  in  the  few  months  before  the 
programme  came  to  an  end  in  the  late  summer  of  1940, 
following  the  sinking  of  the  City  of  Benares  by  German 
submarines  with  the  loss  of  79  children.  Herbert  A. 
Strauss,  “The  Immigration  and  Acculturation  of  the 
German  Jew  in  the  United  States  of  America,”  LBIY,  XVI 
(1971),  pp.  66  ff. 

י"  See  note  26  and  esp.  David  S.  Wyman,  The  Abandonment  of 
Jews. 

״ See  Steven  M.  Lowenstein,  “German  Jews  in  Washington 
Heights,“  LBIYB,  XXX  (1985),  p.  246. 
idem,,  ibid.,  p.  246  n.  4. 

״ The  law  also  stipulated  that  every  community  member  had 
to  pay  synagogue  tax.  That  money  constituted  the  main 
revenue  of  the  Gemeinde,  with  which  it  financed  its  various 
welfare,  social  and  cultural  programs.  The  situation  was 
changed  by  the  law  of  March  28,  1938,  which  denied  the 
Gemeinde  its  corporate  status.  Henceforth,  funds  had  to 
come  from  voluntary  contributions. 

יי  Michael  N.  Dobkowski,  “The  Fourth  Reich— German- 
Jewish  Religious  Life  in  America  Today,  Judaism,  (Winter, 
1978),  80-95;  Robert  L.  Lehman,  “Washington  Heights  and 
Its  Religious  Institutions,”  in  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congrega- 
tion  and  Isabella  Geriatric  Center,  unpubl.  D.  Min. 
Dissertation,  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  1985. 

יי  See  Steven  M.  Lowenstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  248  f. 

־׳י  Information  gained  from  Mr.  Ernest  Stein  during  an 
interview  on  February  8,  1985. 

יי  Rosalyn  Manowitz,  ed..  Refections  on  the  Holocaust,  New 

York,  1978. 
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The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  is  located  at 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033 
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(914)  723-7S00 
TEL  (212)  597-7171 


199  E.  HARTSDALE  AVE  (NEAR  R.  R.  STATION) 
HARTSDALE  N.  Y.  10530 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE  - 3 CITY  TOUR 
April  30  - May  14,  1984 


JANE  IC  WEILLER 

Pr*t!d*nf 


Depart  JFK  on  EL  AL  flight  #1012  at  1:00  P.M. 
for  arrival  in  TEL  AVIV  at  5:30  A.M. , May  1. 

Arrival  at  BEN  GURION  AIRPORT  where  you  will 
be  met  by  your  tour  direct or/gui de  and  embark 
on  a 1/2  day  sightseeing  tour  prior  to  check-in 
at  the  LAROMME  HOTEL  in  JERUSALEM. 

Remainder  of  day  at  leisure. 

Full  day  guided  sightseeing  tour  to  MASADA 
along  the  DEAD  SEA;  continuing  on  to  ARAD, 

TEL  ARAD  and  BEERSHEVA,  capital  of  the  NEGEV. 

Full  day  excursion  to  TEL  AVIV  including  morning 
visit  to  JAFFA  and  the  DIASPORA  MUSEUM  at  TEL 
AVIV  UNIVERSITY.  Time  for  relaxation  in  the _ 
afternoon  at  a cafe  in  TEL  AVIV  or  for  a visit 
with  relatives  and/or  friends. 

Full  day  guided  sightseeing  in  JERUSALEM  including 
the  Rockefeller  Museum,  the  Israel  Museum,  Golda 
Meir's  tomb  on  Mt.  Herzl,  Hebrew  University  on 
Mt.  Scopus  and  a walking  tour  of  various  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem,  Continue  your  tour  within  the  walls 
of  the  Old  city  ending  at  the  artist's  quarters 
of  Yemin  Moshe.  Return  to  the  WALL  to  welcome 
Shabbat.  SHABBAT  DINNER  with  Rabbi  Lehman. 

Morning  service  at  HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  with 
Rabbi  Lehman.  Remainder  of  day  at  leisure  in 
JERUSALEM.  Evening  farewell  at  the  WALL. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  30 
TUESDAY,  MAY  1 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  2 


THURSDAY,  MAY  3 


FRIDAY,  MAY  4 


SATURDAY,  MAY  5 


THE 
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Hebrew  Tabernacle 
ן of  Washington  Heights 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman  Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 

Cantor  Emeritus  Henry  Ehrenberg 


No.  5 


November  1 , 1984  — 6 Cheshvan  5745 


Vol.  XLVII 


SABBATH  SERVICES 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1984  at  8:15  P.M. 

Rabbi  Lehman  will  preach: 

“THE  NATIONAL  ELECTION  DILEMMA” 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1984  at  10:15  A.M. 

Shabbat  “Lech  L’cho”;  Genesis  12:117:27־ 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1984  at  8:15  P.M. 
ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  OF  KRISTALLNACHT 
Sermon  by  our  member,  MR.  GLEN  HOCKLEY 
“IN  SEARCH  OF  MY  ROOTS” 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1984  at  10:15  A.M, 

Shabbat  “Vayera”;  Genesis  18:122:24־ 


!!!  SPECIAL  DECEMBER  DATES  !!! 

Friday,  Dec.  7th:  JUDGE  GERTRUD  MAINZER  of  Family  Court 

Friday,  Dec.  14th:  Student-Rabbi  LYNN  GOLDSTEIN  will  give  a report  on  her  recent  visit  to 
ETHIOPIA  and  its  Jewish  community 
Friday,  Dec.  21st:  Shabbat  CHANUKAH 


Page  Three 


THE  TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 


THE  TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 


Page  Two 


REPORT  ON  OUR 
VIETNAM  FAMILY 

(by  Laura  Altschuler) 
Continuation  from,  last  issue 
Lam  was  immediately  enrolled  in  George 
Washington  High  School,  and  under  the 
watchful  eye  and  guidance  of  Sonya  Hartog 
was  put  ifl»the  appropriate  classes  and  given 
assistance  in  finding  parttime  and  summer 
jobs.  Lam  is  now  in  his  senior  year.  He  was 
one  of  only  one  hundred  students  citywide 
accepted  for  a special  program  at  the  Mt. 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  He  attends 
school  from  8:30  to  3:15,  working  in  the 
Dental  Clinic  in  the  morning  and  taking 
classes  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geometry 
and  English  in  the  afternoon.  When  he 
comes  home  he  prepares  dinner  for  his 
father,  not  only  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
food,  but  such  American  favorites  as 
spaghetti.  Then  Lam  works  at  a local  clean- 
ing  store  every  evening  from  5:30  to  9:30, 
coming  home  to  several  more  hours  of 
homework. 

The  Nguyens  have  made  a few  good 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  they  help 
each  other.  That  was  particularly  useful  at 
the  time  of  the  move. 

(to  be  concluded  in  next  issue) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  permanent 
records  of  our  Synagogue  and  which  appear 
here,  the  Kaddish  will  be  read  at  our  Sab- 
bath  Services  on  November  2nd  & 3rd  and 
on  November  9th  & 10th: 


November  2nd  and  3rd 


Lilly  Sandel 
Paula  Deman 
Renate  Heiman 
Rosa  Ganz 
Meta  Goldmann 
Paul  Hahn 
Fred  Gluck 
Alphons  Mayer 
Leo  Steuerman 
Gussie  Myers 
Ethel  Singer 


Jesse  Kutell 
Yetta  Rothschild 
Augusta  Levy 
Else  Friedman 
Rae  Friedland 
Arthur  Berg 
Lydia  Tislowitz 
Bertha  Moses 
Regina  Landau 
Freeman 
irma  Knoepfler 
Morris  Kahn 


(continued  on  page  4) 


cah:  the  celebration  was  wonderful  and  the 
decorations  helped  to  make  it  a very  special 
observance.  Our  appreciation  is  also  ex- 
tended  to  our  PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they  con- 
tributed  to  our  annual  SIMCHAT  TORAH 
party.  The  children  and  the  members  of 
their  families  enjoyed  the  celebration  to  the 
fullest. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  without  the  help  of 
many  members  and  friends,  too  numerous 
to  mention  individually,  our  holyday  season 
would  not  have  been  as  beautiful  nor  as  in- 
spiring.  We  thank  one  and  all  and  wish  you 
and  yours  again  our  very  best. 

RABBI  LEHMAN 
CANTOR  HERMAN 
MR.  KOHLMANN 

MAZEL  TOV  TO; 

our  member,  MR.  MAX  HOFMANN, 
on  his  95th  birthday.  We  wish  him  many 
more  good  years  together  with  his  family. 

our  member,  MR.  PETER  BRANDT,  on 
his  50th  birthday. 

our  friend,  MR.  JAMES  ASTOR,  on  his 
80th  birthday. 

OUR  SYMPATHIES  TO: 

our  member,  MRS.  CYNTHIA  LORCH, 
on  the  loss  of  her  husband,  our  member, 

MR.  THEO  M.  LORCH. 

our  member,  MR.  HERBERT 
AUSTERN,  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  our 
member,  MRS.  MILDRED  W. 
AUSTERN,  sister-in-law  of  our  member, 

MS.  SYLVIA  AUSTERN. 

our  member,  MRS.  IRMA  SIN- 
SHEIMER,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
our  member,  MR.  LUDWIG  SIN- 
SHEIMER. 

THANK  YOU 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  our  friends  for 
their  congratulations  and  good  wishes  on 
the  occasion  of  our  Silver  Wedding  An- 
niversary. 

ERNEST  AND  IRENE  ZWEIG 

A NOTE  OF  THANKS 

My  sincere  thanks  to  all  my  friends  for 
their  concern  and  good  wishes  during  my 
recent  hospitalization  as  well  as  during  the 
time  of  my  recuperation  at  home. 

GERDA  DITTMAN 


that  has  been  planned  for  Nov.  11th  at  3 
P.M.  Our  member  and  good  friend,  MRS. 
EVA  FEIST,  is  in  charge  of  the  various 
festivities  and  all  pertinent  details  have 
already  been  communicated  to  you  in  her 
recent  letter. 

The  program  for  this  afternoon  is  being 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  our  Temple’s 
Religious  School:  the  education  of  our 
youth  is  surely  an  obligation  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us.  Admission,  of  course,  is 
free;  coffee  and  cake  will  be  served.  We 
look  forward  to  having  you  with  us  on  Sun- 
day,  Nov.  11th  at  3 P.M.  for  a delightful 
afternoon  of  sociability  and  friendship  to 
the  advantage  of  all  of  us.  Be  there! 


OUR  THANKS  TO  ONE  AND  ALL 

Again  has  come  the  time  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  to  all  of  our  members 
who  contributed  so  very  much  in  order  to 
make  our  High  Holyday  services  an  ex- 
traordinary  spiritual  experience. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  GERTRUDE 
MAIER  AND  MARGOT  REIS,  the  chair 
-and  co-chairpersons  of  our  Seating  Com- 
mittee;  their  work  was  invaluable.  We 
thank  ANDREW  STEIN  and  his  committee 
of  ushers  for  their  fine  effort  on  all  holyday 
occasions;  our  office  staff:  SHEILA 
KLEIN  AND  VERA  OPPENHEIM,  and 
the  many  volunteers,  without  whose 
cooperation  it  could  not  have  been  done  as 
well;  we  appreciate  the  commitment  of 
ELLA  MAIER  to  our  Temple  and  her  con- 
tinual  willingness  to  be  of  help.  In  addition, 
we  thank  the  FEIBEL  and  HAYMES 
families  for  their  donation  of  flowers;  as 
well  as  SISTERHOOD  for  their  Bowers 
which  helped  to  beautify  our  Second  Sane- 
tuary. 

Those  who  actually  participated  in  the 
services  also  deserve  a word  of  commenda- 
tion:  MILTON  MARX  and  FREDDY 
SEIDEL  for  their  reading  of  the  Shacharis 
prayers;  CHARLES  COOPER  for  the 
blowing  of  the  Shofar,  the  Quartet  and 
GERALD  MORTON,  our  Organist,  for  the 
magnificent  music.  Our  deep  appreciation 
also  to  CANTOR  ERWIN  HIRSCH  for  his 
stirring  reading  of  the  Torah. 

We  cannot  forget  the  wonderful  work  of 
SISTERHOOD,  YOUTH  GROUP  and 
YOUNG  ADULTS  in  behalf  of  our  Sue- 
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KRISTALLNACHT  OBSERVANCE 

We  gather  together  annually  on  the  Sab- 
bath  closest  to  November  9th  to  com- 
memorate  the  burning  of  Synagogues  in 
1938  in  Germany.  For  us  of  this  congrega- 
tion  it  has  become  an  annual  commitment 
to  come  together  to  remember  and  to  pray. 

This  year  our  observance  will  occur  on 
Friday,  Nov.  9th.  One  special  aspect  of  the 
occasion  will  be  the  fact  that  our  member, 
MR.  GLEN  HOCKLEY,  will  be  our  guest 
speaker;  Mr.  Hockley  is  a member  of  the 
“Second  Generation’’  group  which  grew 
out  of  the  World  Holocaust  Gathering  in 
Jerusalem  in  1981.  Recently,  Glen  returned 
to  Germany  in  order  to  find  his  “roots”, 
the  places  where  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents  lived,  the  area  where  they  were  hid- 
den  during  the  war  years.  He  will  speak  to 
us  of  his  impressions  and  we  urge  all  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  to  attend. 

As  always.  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor 
Herman  will  conduct  the  service  and  will 
say  the  special  memorial  prayers  at  the 
Temple’s  plaque  which  memorializes  the 
Six  Million.  The  date  is  Nov.  9th  at  8:15 
P.M. 

SPECIAL  SOCIAL  AFTERNOON 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  11th 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  prepare  to  be 
with  us  for  the  wonderful  social  afternoon 
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Rudolf  Grünewald 
Fannie  Schwartz 
Benjamin  Barnett 
Jacob  & Mathilde 
Kaufmann 
Moritz  Meyer  & 
family 

Abraham  & Rita 
Rimpel 

Peter  Landauer 


Monuments 


Sarah  Herzfeld 
Lillie  Henoch 
Max  Henoch 
Lore  Lewy 
Rosalie  Englaender 
Lucie  Riess 
Isidor  Bloch 
Hermann  Altmann 
Laura  Pollack 
Viola  Eschelbacher 
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In  Memoriam  (continued) 

November  9th  and  10th 


Markus  Oppenheim 
Isaac  Bauland 
Bernard  F.  Wickert 
Ernest  Jakobsberg 
Josef  Nesselroth 
Boris  Choron 
Cecelia  Nadler 
Nathan  Bloom 
Louis  Hopp 
Fanny  Weber 
Walter  M.  Meyers 
Resi  Hamburger 
Arthur  Sommer 
Lillian  Sontheimer 
Paul  Pergamenter 
Sarah  Pergamenter 
Siegbert  Herzfeld 
Sarah  Herzfeld 
Martin  Herzfeld 


Jane  Collin 
Ida  Gordon 
Ida  Stern 
Samuel  Herz 
Karoline  Herz 
Erich  Herz 
Ilse  Stadthagen 
David  Baer 
Harriet  Rothschild 
Rudolph  R.  Pfeffer 
Emanuel  Arnstein 
Kurt  Wallner 
Gerhard  Ollendorff 
Herman  Bloch 
Herman  Levite 
Ida  S.  Kuerer 
Abraham  Ward 
Helene  Goldstein 
Julius  Goldschmidt 


NAT  TALLEN 

Member  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

Park  West  Chapels 

333  Amsterdam  Avenue  at  76th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

3600־362 (212 ) 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1984  at  10:15  A.M. 

Shabbat  “Bereishit”;  Genesis  l:l-6:8 


SHABBAT  SERVICES 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1984  at  8:15  P.M. 

Following  the  Service, 

MRS.  HANSI  WICKERT  will  present  her  slides  of 
“THREE  CITY  TOUR:  MAY  1984” 
Commentary  by  MRS.  WICKERT  and  RABBI  LEHMAN 


//e^m 


Hebrew  Tabernacle 
of  Washington  Heights 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 


Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 


Cantor  Emeritus  Henry  Ehrenberg 
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October  15,  1984  — 19  Tishri  5745 


.7:00  P.M. 
10:00  A.M. 
.7:00P.M. 


10:00  A.M. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CONCLUDING  DAYS  OF  SUCCOT 

EREV  SHEMINI  ATZERET,  Wednesday,  Oct.  17th  at 

SHEMINI  ATZERET,  Thursday,  October  18th 

YISKOR-MEMORIAL  SERVICE,  at 

SIMCHAT  TORAH  CELEBRATION  FOR  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN 

Thursday,  October  18th  at 

Student-Rabbi  Goldstein  will  speak  to  the  Children. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  and  gifts  will  be 
presented  by  our  PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION. 
SIMCHAT  TORAH,  Friday,  October  19th  at 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1984  at  8:15  P.M. 
RABBI  LEHMAN  WILL  LECTURE: 

“JEWS  IN  CHINA”  based  on  the  book 
by  Michael  Pollack:  “Mandarins,  Jews  & Missionaries” 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1984  at  10:15  A.M. 

Shabbat  “Noah”;  Genesis  6:9  - 11:32 
Student-Rabbi  Goldstein  will  speak: 


IMPORTANT  DATE!! 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th:  Kristallnacht  Observance 
Guest  Speaker:  MR.  GLEN  HOCKLEY 
(of  the  SECOND  GENERATION) 
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A GOOD  NEW  YEAR 

BE  and  LAM  NGUYEN  wish  all  their 
friends  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  a Happy 
New  Year. 

(See  accompanying  article  for  further  in- 
formation.  R.L.L.) 

ALMOST  FOUR  YEARS  LATER 

by  Laura  Altschuler 

In  August  I received  a call  from  Be 
Nguyen  and  his  son  Lam  (our  Viet  Nam 
family)  that  they  hoped  to  move  into  a 
larger  apartment  that  had  become  vacant  in 
their  building.  After  the  usual  landlord  and 
superintendent  problems  that  New  Yorkers 
have  to  contend  with,  I am  happy  to  report 
that  I visited  the  Nguyens  in  their  new  home 
in  the  middle  of  September. 

They  take  great  pride  in  their  new  fur- 
niture  and  possessions,  much  of  which  was 
made  possible  by  Lam  working  at  three 
jobs  during  his  summer  vacation.  Mr. 
Nguyen  is  still  happily  working  for  Mr. 
Gunter  Hirshfield,  the  member  of  our  con- 
gregation  who  gave  him  his  first  job  in 
1981,  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Mr. 
Nguyen  has  become  an  expert  clock 
assembler  and  repairer. 

(to  be  continued) 

EXERCISE  CLASSES 
HAVE  BEGUN 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL 
OUR  OFFICE: 

568-8304 


REMEMBER  THE  TEMPLE 
IN  YOUR  WILL 
ASSURE  US  ALL,  AND 
THOSE  TO  FOLLOW, 
OF  A FUTURE 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  permanent 
recordes  of  our  Synagogue  and  which  ap- 
pear  here,  the  Kaddish  will  be  read  at  our 
Sabbath  Services  on  October  19th  and  20th 
(*  on  Shemini  Atzereth,  **  on  Simchat 
(continued  on  page  4) 


“FOCUS  ON  OUR  DECADE” 

These  lines  are  to  announce  a forthcom- 
ing  project:  a focus  on  the  first  decade  in 
our  present  location.  It  will  give  us  all  a 
chance  to  extend  our  good  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations  not  only  to  the  congregational 
family  but,  in  particular,  to  the  three  men 
we  honored  last  June:  our  Men  of  the 
Decade:  Dr.  Max  Hamburgh  and  Mr. 
Justin  Winter  and  our  Architect  of  the 
Decade:  Mr.  Ernest  Hartog. 

This  publication  will  be  brought  out  by 
the  time  of  our  next  congregational  meeting 
(January  1985)  and  will  contain  many 
special  features:  a background  and  history 
of  the  past  ten  years,  the  stability  of  our 
congregation  in  this  area,  the  need  our 
Temple  has  answered  for  those  who  came 
to  America  and  found  here  a spiritual 
home.  Many  of  our  congegants  are  already 
working  to  make  this  publication  a reality; 
the  entire  project  is  under  the  general 
Chairmanship  of  our  long-time  member, 
MR.  GARY  THALHEIMER. 

More  on  this  issue  in  the  months  to  come; 
you  will  hear  about  it  by  letter  and  through 
these  pages,  and  we  anticipate  your 
wholehearted  support. 

MAZEL  TOV  TO: 

our  member,  MRS.  INGE  WALDMAN, 
on  the  birth  of  her  grandson  MATTHEW , 
son  of  PETER  AND  DALE  WALDMAN. 
Congratulations  also  to  the  great  grand- 
mother,  our  member,  MRS.  BERTA  VAN 
MOELKEN. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
RICHARD  FEIST,  on  the  birth  of  their 
granddaughter  KATHERINE  COR- 
NELIA,  daughter  of  JOHN  AND 
STEPHANIE  FEIST. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  MRS.  MAX 
SCHUSTER,  on  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their 
grandson  JACK  SCHUSTER. 

our  members,  MR.  AND  MRS.  KEN- 
NETH  WEISSMAN,  on  the  birth  of  their 
granddaughter  RACHEL,  daughter  of 
CAROL  AND  PETER  KURTH;  Rachel  is 
the  great  granddaughter  of  our  friend  MR. 
LAZARUS  SHOFLER. 

our  member,  MRS.  LUCIE  BERGMAN, 
on  her  recent  special  birthday. 

our  member,  MRS.  ROSE  LEVY,  on  her 
special  birthday. 
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belong  in  a History,  not  a Prayer  Book,  but 
this  view  (as  indicated  above)  was  in  the 
minority.  Some  felt  that  the  book  was  too 
disjointed  and  the  print  too  small  but  others 
said  that  a time  for  updating  the  book  was 
at  hand.  All  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
speak  their  mind  on  this  issue.  The  results 
of  this  survey  will  be  brought  to  our  Board 
and  Ritual  Committee  and  I hope  you  will 
support  our  use  of  Gates  of  Prayer  twice  a 
month. 

R.L.L. 


THANKS 

Just  a few  lines  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
all  my  friends  who  were  kind  enough  to 
send  messages  of  good  wishes  on  my  recent 
special  birthday.  It  was  wonderful 
celebrating  with  my  “family”  and  I deeply 
appreciate  the  “Oneg  Shabbat”  rendered 
also  in  my  honor.  My  deepest  appreciation 
to  all. 

GERTRUDE  MAIER 


A SUNDAY  SOCIAL  AFTERNOON 

The  congregation  is  happy  to  invite  you 
and  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  a 
delightful  afternoon  of  sociability  on  Sun 
day,  Nov.  11th.  We  will  feature  special 
events  (as  outlined  in  our  letter  which 
should  reach  you  around  this  time)  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  usual  coffee  and  cake  for  which 
our  Temple  family  is  justly  famous.  The  ar- 
rangements  are  being  made  by  MRS.  EVA 
FEIST. 

The  festivities  will  begin  at  3 P.M.  and 
NO  reservations  are  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  we  urge  you  to  come  on  time  so  that 
everyone  can  be  seated  comfortably  and 
you  can  enjoy  the  afternoon  to  the  fullest. 
The  chairlady  for  this  SUNDAY  SOCIAL 
AFTERNOON  has  assured  us  that  it  will  be 
a time  of  hope,  sociability  and  friendship. 

If  you  want  to  spend  some  pleasant  hours 
in  congenial  surroundings,  together  with 
your  friends,  plan  to  join  MRS.  FEIST  and 
all  others  on  SUNDAY,  NOV.  11th.  Par- 
ticipate  in  our  activity  and  you  can’t  help 
but  win;  and  all  this  effort  is  destined  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  our  RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOL.  So,  come  and  have  a good  time 
and  support  a good  cause  as  well. 
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SURVEY  RESULTS 

Some  months  ago,  in  May  and  June,  we 
asked  the  opinion  of  those  who  came  to  our 
Services  as  to  our  usage  of  the  new  prayer- 
book:  Gates  of  Prayer,  It  was  a question- 
naire  composed  by  Mr.  Steinhardt  and 
myself,  as  co-chairmen  of  our  Ritual  Com- 
mittee. 

In  all,  fifty-nine  responses  were  received 
although  this  number  touches  more  in- 
dividuals  since  families  responded  as  one 
and  in  some  instances  two  or  more  families 
signed  their  names  to  one  response  sheet. 
For  those  who  are  interested,  precise 
numbers  are  available  in  my  study  but  on  a 
broad  basis,  the  following  figures  indicate  a 
trend: 

The  greater  majority  (39)  felt  that  it  was 
acceptable  to  use  GOP  twice  a month;  17 
said  no.  Eleven  did  not  want  to  use  the 
book  at  all  while  22  wanted  to  use  it  more 
than  twice  a month;  eleven  opted  for  once  a 
month  as  in  earlier  years. 

What  people  liked  overwhelmingly  was 
the  language  of  the  new  book,  28  in  favor. 
Twenty  liked  the  flexibility  the  book  of- 
fered  and  21  spoke  in  favor  of  the  modern 
references.  On  the  other  hand,  13  said  the 
book  was  too  heavy,  one  felt  there  was  too 
much  Hebrew  and  nine  felt  it  was  not  tradi- 
tional  enough. 

It  is  not  possible  to  satisfy  everyone!  A 
member  wrote  that  modern  references 
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Helma  Katz 
Emil  Kahn 
Stephen  Kahn 
Louise  Salomons 
Leo  Stiefel 
Selma  Spiegel 
Dr.  Walter  Getreuer 
Elizabeth  Kunz 
Charles  Hymes 
Frank  Koerpel 
Hannah  Jacob 
Florence  Scheer 
Blanche  Walter 
Yetta  Grabscheid 


Monuments 


Jacob  L.  Phillips 
Johanna  Katz 
Gertrude  Metzger 
Curt  Poliak 
Dr.  Siegfried  Elias 
Dr.  Frederick  J. 

Wachsner 
William  Nathanson 
Anton  Bauml 
Jacob  Cohen 
Lillian  Secunda 
Rev.  David  Epstein 
Cecilia  Schwartz 
Walter  Gunther 


874-6843 


In  Memoriam  (continued  from  page  3) 

Torah)  and  on  October  26th  and  27th: 

October  19th  and  20th 


LIPSTADT  MEMORIAL  COMPANY 
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Queens  Office:  98-20  Queens  Blvd. 
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Leon  Zellner 
Morris  Moss 
Samuel  Hirschberg 
Henrietta  Berger 
Adele  Sostman 
Ernst  Heumann 
Bertha  Hofmann 
Harry  Mandelbaum 
Sam  Muenzer 
Paul  Weil 
Herbert  Ehrlich  * 
Morris  Oppenheimer 
William  Weinberg 
Leo  Plaut 
Sarah  Jutkowski. 
Emanuel  Eschelbacher 
Ferdinand  Heller 
MoUie  Markowitz 
Jacob  Spector 
Salo  Plawner 
Nathan  Zacks  ** 


Gertrude  Hirsch 
Siegfried  Frank 
Melvin  Scheuer 
Berthold 
Goldschmidt 
Irene  Rollman 
Fanny  Eysler 
Vally  Ollendorff 
Lena  Lefkowitz 
Samuel  A. 

Wohlgemuth 
Richard  Rosenthal  * 
Paula  Rosenthal  * 
Herman  Lass 
Elizabeth 
Tuerkheimer  ** 
Sophia  Horowitz 
Werner  Hamlet 
Caroline  Hecht 
Norbert  D.  Warren 
Frieda  Levy 
Fred  Lipner 


October  26th  and  27th 

Hedwig  Frank  Jerome  Glauber 

Meyer  Gus  Lowenthal  George  Charig 

Arthur  Goldschmidt  Sari  Frank 


NAT  TALLEN 
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New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
(212)  362-3600 
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SABBATH  SERVICES 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1985  at  8:15  P.M. 

Our  member,  DR.  ERIC  STOERGER, 
will  speak  in  commemoration  of 
/I t/FB/ID’S  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1985  at  10:15  A.M. 

Shabbat  “Vaera”:  Exodus  6:2  9:35 ־ 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1985  at  8:15  P.M. 

RABBI  LEHMAN’S  ANNUAL 
SPRING  LECTURE  SERMON  SERIES 
“AT  THE  FRINGES  OF  JEWISH  IDENTITY” 
(based  on  the  book  “ACTS  OF  FAITH”  by  Dan  Ross) 
Part  I:  Mexico 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1985  at  10:15  A.M. 

Shabbat  “Bo”;  Torah:  Exodus  10:1  - 13:16 
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vited  to  join  us.  On  SUNDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY  3rd  at  5 P.M.,  we  meet  for  our 
next  event.  Following  that  program,  we  will 
begin  to  plan  the  Purim  Carnival,  the  big- 
gest  and  best  yet.  So  be  sure  to  be  there. 
Anyone  who  wants  more  information  on 
WHITY  or  WHITY  activities,  call  a Board 
Member:  Laura  Weissman,  President 
(5681617־),  Alyse  Smerka,  Vice  President 
(923-5585),  Preston  Ronald,  Treasurer 
(569-5565). 

L YNN  GOLDSTEIN 

PEACE  CORPS  REPORT 

(by  Anita  Friedman} 

Conclusion 

It  is  an  interesting  field  because  it  covers 
a wide  range  of  topics,  but  it  is  also  slightly 
delicate,  as  it  involves  talking  with  people 
about  their  personal  daily  habits  and 
customs.  One  is  often  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  not  knowing  just  how  far  to  be 
culturally  sensitive.  1 cannot  just  invade 
someone’s  home  and  start  preaching  about 
how  to  and  not  to  live,  according  to  my 
American  values.  1 must  first  understand 
their  lifestyle  and  their  reasoning,  and  they 
must  have  trust  and  respect  for  my  opi- 
nions.  This  kind  of  understanding  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  results  are  slow  and  often  hard 
to  see. 

But  my  most  “effective”  work  has  been 
with  these  people  whom  1 call  my  friends. 
Some  people  count  the  number  of  gardens 
they  have  planted,  and  number  of  stoves 
they  have  built,  and  they  call  this  “develop- 
ment”.  But  to  me,  development  is  a pro- 
cess.  That  garden  is  worthless  if  the  person 
with  whom  1 built  it  doesn’t  understand 
why  it’s  there  and  has  no  desire  to  eat  the 
vegetables.  Development  involves  getting 
people  to  think  and  do  things  for 
themselves  with  the  resources  that  they 
themselves  have. 

Hopefully,  my  presence  in  Mbuyapey 
and  my  friendships  with  various 
Paraguayans  has,  and  is  stimulating  this 
process,  — a process  that  has  been  greatly 
stifled  by  the  autocratic  political  regime 
here.  1 could  go  on  and  on.  1 hope  1 have 
enlightened  you  to  a bit  about  my  life  in 
Paraguay.  Perhaps  when  1 get  back,  1 can 
speak  again  to  the  congregation. 


OPEN  MIND  CLASSES 
RESUME  FEB.  5th 

This  item  is  to  serve  as  advance  notice 
that  our  OPEN  MIND  program  will  resume 
its  regular  schedule  on  TUESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY  5th. 

All  classes  will  be  held  on  a regular 
schedule  through  the  first  week  in  May: 
those  who  are  now  away  for  part  of  the 
winter  months  may  certainly  rejoin  our 
group  when  they  return  to  the  city. 

There  is  an  obligation  incumbent  upon 
everyone  in  order  to  help  meet  the  demands 
of  our  teachers.  We  ask  that  you  bring  your 
sandwiches  so  that  all  can  share  the  lunch- 
eon  hour  together.  We  meet  from  12  Noon 
until  4 P.M.  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
old  and  new  friends  in  February. 

ISABELLA  HOUSE  VISITS 
BEGIN  AGAIN 

After  the  hiatus  of  the  several  weeks  of 
winter.  Rabbi  Lehman  will  again  lead  the 
weekly  visits  to  ISABELLA  HOUSE  & 
HOME.  These  visits,  which  feature  biblical 
explanations  as  well  as  guest  appearances, 
are  held  every  MONDAY  from  2 to  4 P.M. 

This  wonderful  activity,  which  has 
earned  the  deep  appreciation  of  the 
residents  as  well  as  of  the  staff  of  Isabella 
House,  is  a highlight  also  for  us  of  the  con- 
gregation.  The  volunteers  are  asked  to  par- 
ticipate  again,  as  they  did  in  the  Fall: 
notices  will  be  sent  to  them  regarding  the 
dates  they  are  asked  to  join  this  venture. 

If  you  would  like  to  participate,  even  at 
this  late  date,  you  may  do  so,  but  only  after 
personal  consultation  with  Rabbi  Lehman. 
No  one  will  be  accepted  as  a volunteer  with- 
out  a period  of  supervised  orientation.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  call  the  Rabbi  at 
568-8304.  Thank  you. 

YOUTH  GROUP  NEWS 

Announcing  ....  WHITY,  the  new 
Youth  Group  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  — 
Washington  Heights  Inwood  Temple 
Youth.  We  have  a new  name  and  we  are  off 
to  a fresh  start  for  the  New  Year.  On  SUN- 
DAY,  JANUARY  20th  at  5 P.M.,  WHITY 
presents  a special  program  on  the  Jews  of 
Ethiopia  with  slides,  local  crafts,  and  a 
discussion.  Other  Youth  Groups  in  the 
region  have  been  invited.  Munchies  will  be 
served.  All  High  School  aged  youths  are  in- 
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and  Vice  President  of  our  Young  Adult 
Group  and  he  will  donate  his  talents  so  that 
our  youth  movement  can  profit. 

The  concert  will  begin  at  3 P.M.  in  our 
Social  Hall:  Mr.  Isler  will  play  on  a specially 
“imported”  STEINWAY.  Further,  to  help 
mark  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  the 
concert  will  be  followed  by  a wine  and 
cheese  party  sponsored  by  the  Congrega- 
tion’s  President,  Mr.  Paul  Kohlmann  and 
Mrs.  Kohlmann.  The  recital  will  feature  an 
all-Chopin  program  and  we  hope  you  will 
make  every  effort  to  attend. 

Mr.  Isler  has  performed  numerous  con- 
certs  in  New  York  and  New  England,  in- 
eluding  two  solo  programs  each  at  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall  and  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Manhat- 
tan  School  of  Music  and  currently  serves  on 
the  faculties  of  several  schools.  We  are 
hopeful  that  our  members  will  be  with  us  on 
this  special  afternoon:  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation  is  available  on  the  flyer  which  has 
come  to  your  homes,  or  by  calling  the  Tern- 
pie  office:  568-8304. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR 
NEW  MEMBERS 

Although  we  listed  10  new  members  only 
two  months  ago,  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
the  following  additional  new  members  to 
our  congregational  family.  We  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come: 

MR.  & MRS.  JACK  MURAD 
MRS.  JEAN  WOLF 
MR.  & MRS.  FRANK  A.  SANDERS 
MRS.  BETTINA  WEINBERG 
MR.  SIEGFRIED  BERNHEIM 
MR  & MRS.  ALFRED  ROTHENBERG 

MAZEL  TOV  TO: 

our  member,  MRS.  GERTRUDE 
MAIER,  on  the  birth  of  her  grandson 
JASON,  son  of  DR.  AND  MRS.  STEVEN 
MAIER. 

OUR  SYMPATHIES  TO: 

our  member,  MR.  FRED  LUFT,  on  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  our  member,  MRS.  LEE 
LUFT. 

our  member,  MR.  KURT  BACHEN- 
HEIMER,  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  our 
member,  MRS.  LOTTIE  BACHEN- 
HEIMER. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING:  JAN.  27th 

This  is  our  last  reminder  to  the  congrega- 
tional  family  that  the  annual  meeting  will 
take  place  on  SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27th, 
at  2:30  P.M.  As  in  earlier  years,  we  will  be 
able  to  socialize  with  simple  refreshments 
and  then  participate  in  the  deliberations 
which  affect  our  congregation. 

The  various  reports  will  be  given  by  of- 
ficers  and  heads  of  organizations,  as  well  as 
by  the  heads  of  major  committees:  there 
will  be  an  opportunity,  as  always,  for 
members  to  ask  questions  on  topics  of  con- 
cern  to  them.  In  addition,  of  course,  there 
will  be  reports  and  statements  made  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Kohlmann,  as  well  as  by 
Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Herman.  Of 
especially  keen  interest  will  be  the  report  of 
our  Treasurer  and  we  know  that  this  report 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  all 
of  us. 

We  hope  that  many  of  our  members  will 
attend  to  help  formulate  policy  for  the  year 
ahead.  We  count  on  your  attendance,  on 
your  support  and  on  your  encouragement. 
Please  plan  to  be  with  us  for  our  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

DONALD  ISLER  IN  CONCERT 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  17th 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  our 
very  own  DONALD  ISLER,  a concert 
pianist  and  teacher,  will  present  a benefit 
concert  on  the  date  li,sted  above.  MR. 
ISl  HR  is  a member  of  our  Congregation 
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and  26th 

Celia  Farkas 
Rosalie  Roseribautn 
Samuel  Sommers 
Isadore  Max 
Louis  Herman 
Daniel  Bloch 
Oswald  H.  Mayer 
Jehuda  Naor 
Simon  Moskowitz 
Clara  Fromm 
Nathan  Grabscheid 
Dr.  Robert  A. 

Orange 
Rose  Harris 


Monuments 


January  25th 

Louis  Austern 
Lina  Froehlich 
Simon  Cohen 
Max  Kahn 
Erna  H.  Fürst 
Josef  Bachenheimer 
Dr.  Arthur 
Ollendorff 
Werner  Rothenberg 
Sarah  Mode  Sichel 
Martha  May 
Harry  Wertheim 
Frieda  Adam 
Alice  Levy 


874-6843 


LIPSTADT  MEMORIAL  COMPANY 
c/o  MEMORIALS  BY  RIVERSIDE 
180  West  76th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10023 

Serving  the  Congregation 
For  Over  40  Years 

Queens  Office:  98-20  Queens  Blvd. 
(65th  Rd.),  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  11374 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
whose  names  are  taken  from  the  permanent 
records  of  our  Synagogue  and  which  appear 
here,  the  Kaddish  will  be  read  at  our  Sab- 
bath  Services  on  January  18th  & 19th  and 
on  January  25th  & 26th: 

January  18th  and  19th 


Tillie  Weiler 
Carl  Berney 
Hermine  Simon 
Gerald  Cappel 
Julius  Weinstein 
Isidore  Mannheim 
Sally  Baumblatt 
Hertha  Baumblatt 
Samuel  Golden 
Martin  Baer 
Fred  Wolf 
Louis  Winkler 
Emanuel  Glantz 
Nathan  Falk 
Pauline  Adelman 
Samuel  Intner 
Berthold  Stern 
Anna  Strauss 
Anna  Intner 


Max  Strauss 
Ruth  Strauss 
Erna  Kastan 
Ida  H.  Fraade 
Joseph  Maculla 
Tillie  Michel 
Alex  Sonnenfeld 
Leopold  Kestenbaum 
Diane  Carol  Schnee 
Samuel  Kirchheimer 
Joseph  Friedland 
Hugo  Gutmann 
Sydney  Rosenfeld 
Betty  Rosenberg 
Herman  Cohen 
Felice  Gould 
Dr.  Arthur  Arndt 
Elsa  L.  Jonas 
Lilly  Porjesz 
Norbert  Pollack 


NAT  TALLEN 

Member  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

Park  West  Chapels 

333  Amsterdam  Avenue  at  76th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
(212)  362-3600 

OUT  OF  TOWN,  CALL  COLLECT 

‘Serving  The  Greater  Metropolitan  Area  and  Florida' 
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SISTERHOOD 

OFFICERS 


Gertmde  Hamburgh 
Marga  Marx 
Hilde  Blum 
Sheila  Klein 
Hilde  Blum 
Trude  Melzer 
Edith  Bronner 
Irene  Lewis 
Ellinor  I.  Stein 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Financial  Secretary 
Social  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Treasurer 


BOARD  MEMBERS 


Ellen  Oppenheimer 
Margot  Reis 
Lore  Reutlinger 
Irene  Schmidt  (new) 
Shirley  Steiner  (new) 
Ellen  Tager 
Gretel  Thalheimer 
Ruth  Wertheimer  (new) 
Joan  Wickert 


Elsa  BaumI 
Herta  Bloch 
Hannah  Eisner 
Use  Elias 
Ellen  Gross 
Lore  Kann 
Ursula  Kohlmann 
Erika  Kramme 
Rita  Leopold  (new) 


HONORARY  PAST  PRESIDENTS  Eva  B Feist 

Gertrude  Maier 

HONORARY  PAST  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Sonya  S.  Hartog 
Rose  Lauer 

HONORARY  BOARD  MEMBERS  Margot  Bodenheimer 

Berta  Kuba 
Lilly  Sternfels 


Felice  Kalfus  (former  Vice-Pres  ) 


IN  MEMORIAM  (Died  within  past  year) 


CONGREGATION 

OFFICERS 

Mark  S.  Hamburgh 
Lilli  Friedman 
Eva  B.  Feist 
Arthur  J.  Eisner 
David  Shani 
Barbara  D.  Fischbach 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Treasurer 

Associate  Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Peter  Kohlmann 
Ursula  Kohlmann 
Joan  S.  Läufer 
Gertrude  Maier 
Marga  Marx 
Steven  Meitzer  (new) 
Susan  Myerson 
Alex  Rothschild 
Kurt  J.  Schloss* 

Fred  K.  Seidel 
Ernest  W.  Stein* 
Rudolph  Steinhardt 
Joan  B.  Taub* 
Simon  Wieser 

*Ex-Officio 


Rose  Ellen  Arnold 
Gunther  Baumblatt 
Charles  Bleiberg* 

Bernard  R.  Crystal 
Lawrence  Cytryn 
Richard  Ehrenreich 
Harry  Frolich 
Erwin  Fuss 

Mitchell  Gershonowitz  (new) 
Victor  Glass 
Gertrude  Hamburgh 
Rita  Hamburgh 
Ernest  Hartog* 

Dr.  Peter  Hofmann 
Erika  Kramme 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Nathan  Maier 


Richard  Feist 
Paul  Ganzman 


IN  MEMORIAM  (Died  within  past  year)  Emst  Grumbacher 

MEN’S  CLUB 

OFFICERS 

President  Richard  Ehrenreich 

Associate  Vice  President  Hannah  Neuhaus 

Secretary/Treasurer  Rudolph  Steinhardt 

Recording  Secretary  Heinz  Marx 


HONORARY  PAST  VICE  PRESIDENT:  Karl  Muetz 


PARENTS^  ASSOCIATIOM 
OFFICERS 


Karen  Dubiner 
Ellen  Freilich  Pakman 


Co  - Presidents 


youth  and  family  COMMITTFF 


Amy  Wittner 
Rose  Ellen  Arnold 
Lawrence  Cytryn 


Chairperson 
Board  Delegates 


RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  ROARn 


Cantor  Michael  Kruk 
Gertrude  Maier 
Barbara  Fischbach 
Lilli  Friedman 
Ursula  Kohlmann 


Rabbi  Stephen  Berkowitz 
Mark  Hamburgh 
Charles  Bleiberg 
Charles  Friedman 
Gertrude  Hamburgh 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Each  of  our  Affiliate  Groups,  Sisterhood, 
Men’s  Club,  and  Parents’  Association 
has  a full  schedule  of  activities. 

Please  call  us  for  more  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  the  group  that  suits  your  needs. 

For  more  information: 

Call  our  Temple  Office  at 2 12-568-8304 
E-Mail  us  at:  HebTaber@aol.com 


CONGREGATION  HABONIM 
44  West  66י׳י  Street,  New  York,  NY  10023 
(212)7875347־ 


KRISTALLNACHT 

COMMEMORATION 

60ז”  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CONGREGATION  HABONIM 

Friday  Evening 
November  5,  1999 
7:30pm  Erev  Shabbat  Services 

We  are  pleased  and  honored  to  have 

Rabbi  Robert  Lehman 

Rabbi  Emeritus 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
delivering 

The  Rabbi  Hugo  Hahn  Memorial  Lecture 

Rabbi  Lehman  will  speak  about  the  status  of 
Central  European  Jewry  at  the  start  of  the  new  millennium 


The  melodies  of  the  German  Synagogue  will  be  re-created  by 
our  exquisite  High  Holy  Day  Choir  and  Cantor 
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From  the  desk  of 


R.L.L. 


lirsl  four  chapters  of  Avut  preserved  those  teachings  and 
emphases  of  the  lannaim  which  reflected  what  most 
concerned  classical  Judaism ; the  claim  of  high  antiquity  for 
the  Oral  law;  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ; the  permanent 
centrality  of  Torah;  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment;  the  approved  course  for  man  in  his  life  in  this  world 
in  expectation  of  the  world  to  come. 

ifie  principal  task  was  to  raise  many  disciples;  that  the 
pillars  on  which  society  rests  are  the  Scriptures,  worship, 
and  acts  of  piety;  that  the  duly  of  man,  regardless  of 
consequences,  is  to  serve  God;  that  the  company  of  the 
sages  is  to  be  preferred  above  all;  that  a household  is  to  be 
governed  by  certain  proprieties;  that  proper  associations 
are  to  be  cultivated,  proper  procedures  are  to  be  followed  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  that  one  must  engage  in  work 
rather  than  seek  power  and  political  influence;  that  it  is  no 
light  responsibility  teachers  assume;  that  priests  have  social 
obligations  over  and  above  their  ritual  ones;  that  consisten- 
cy  and  practice  and  decency  toward  all  men  are  what  count; 
that  study  of  Torah  is  of  prime  significance;  that  there  are 
right  ways  of  human  conduct  to  adopt  and  wrong  ways  to 
avoid. 
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Avot  4 
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A Note 

This  chapter  follows  the  Bar  Kochba  war—  a tremendous 
defeat,  involving  the  disappointment  of  messianic  hopes,  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem,  enormous  loss  of  life,  chaos,  despair.  The  rabbis  had  to  // 
reconstruct  ^eir  world,  maintaining  their  ties  with  the  past  while  j 
creating  a structure  for  the  future  (hence  the  redaction  of  the' 
Mishnah) . _ Theii^most  important  achievement  was  to  survive  while 
refusing  to  giveup  hope  and  faith,  despite  'the  death  of  millions. 

In  the  aftermath  of  their  holocaust,  they  kept  going.  The  sages 
cited  in  chapter  4 date  from  ca.  150250־  CE,  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  Avot,  a time  when  Babylonian  Jevmy  had  begun  its 
rise,  and  the  Mishnah  was  already  in  existence.  (Neusner) 
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4.1 

BEN  ZOMA284  says: 

Who  is  wise?  One  who  learns  from  every  person,  as  it  is  said 
(Psalm  119.99),  Fj-a/n  aJJ  jJ3y  gutinecf 

Who  is  strong?  One  who  subdues  his  own  passions286^  as  it  is 
said  (Proverbs  16.32),  One  to  ajigej-  js  Jxfttej-  tJ3aj3  the 

stj-o/2g 287 ,׳  a/je  who  rules  hJs  spirJt  than  o/3e  who  tahes  a oJty. 

Who  is  rich?  One  who  is  contented  with  his  lot^®®,  as  it  is 
said  (Psalm  128.2),  Mien  ji-vu  eat  what  >מ׳£/  haiv  ^in^rhed  Av:. 
happy  aj-e  /ortunate ד^י ז^/y־  /ot.  (happy  aj'e  m/—  in  this 

world;  Avtiinate  ß-vi/r  Jot — in  the  world־ to־ come.  ) 

Who  is  honored?  One  who  honors  every  person^S^^  as  it  is 
said  (I  Samuel  2.30),  For  tJiose  who  honoi־  Me  I wJJJ  honor_.  and 
tJiose  who  despuse  Me  wJJJ  he  JieJd  Jn  contempt. 


wise־  If  you  knew  a great  deal  but  disdained  to  increase  your 
knowledge,  you  would  a fool.  If  you  were  ignorant  but  yearned 
to  increase  your  wisdom,  you  would  deserve  to  be  called  wise. 

(R.  Jonah  b.  Abraham) 

“Who  is  wise?  One  who  foresees  the  consequences  of  things.” 

(Tamid  32a) 

“Fortunate  the  generation  in  which  the  elder  listens  to  the  \J 

younger.”  (Rosh  Hashanah  25b) 


284 

Simeon  ben  Zoma,  2nd  C.  CE. 

2853ee  2.9,  commentary,  and  Jeremiah  9.22. 


Or,  “who  controls  his  own  desires,  his  own  nature.”  On  ‘Yetser 
(Hara),'  see  2.11. 

^®^Or,  'mighty.׳  In  its  biblical  context  the  word  might  be  trsl. 
‘warrior  ׳ 


Or,  “who  is  happy  with  what  he  has. 


288 


Cp.  2.10,  2.12,  4.12. 
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One  day  the  rebbe  of  Zan2  invited  three  men  into  his  house. 

To  each  he  put  the  same  question:  “Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if 
you  found  a purse  full  of  coins.”  “If  I knew  the  owner,”  replied 
the  first,  “I  would  return  it  without  a moment’s  delay.”  The  rebbe 
dismissed  him,  saying,  “You  are  a fool.”  The  second  said,  “I’m  not 
fool  enough  to  give  up  a purse  full  of  money  if  it  comes  my  way.” 
The  rebbe  dismissed  him,  saying,  “You  are  a scoundrel.”  And  to 
the  same  question,  the  third  man  answered,  “Rebbe,  how  can  I 
know  until  I find  it?  If  my  Yetzer  gets  the  better  of  me,  God 
forbid,  I will  keep  it.  If,  as  I hope,  I will  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  it,  I will  try  to  return  it  to  its  rightful  owner.”  “Your 
words  are  good!”  the  rebbe  exclaimed.  “You  are  truly  wise!”  (See 
Buber,  Ü1-  p.  386) 

The  sage  is  the  one  who  knows  his  ignorance.  (CS) 

who  learns  from  everyone-  Including  inferiors.  (Vitry) 

strong-  And  some  say,  strong  is  the  one  who  makes  of  his  enemy 
a friend . (ARN) 


4.  !290 
ben  Zoma 

1.  Ben  Zoma  would  say:  A good  guest  says:  "How  much 
trouble  they  went  to  for  me!  How  much  meat,  how  much  wine, 
how  many  cakes — and  all  on  my  account!”  Whereas  an 
ungrateful  guest  says:  “In  what  way  did  they  trouble  themselves? 
I ate  one  loaf,  one  slice  of  meat,  had  one  cup — whatever  they  did 
they  did  for  themselves!”  (Berachot  58a) 

2.  Who  sees  a group  of  people  in  Israel  should  say  : Blessed  is 

29 1 

the  One  who  discerns  secrets  . No  two  are  of  the  same  mind  or 
appearance. 

Ben  Zoma  saw  a group  on  the  Temple  Mount  and  said: 
“Blessed  is  the  One  who  discerns  secrets  and  Blessed  the  One  who 
created  all  these  to  serve  me.”  For  he  would  say:  How  hard 
Adam  the  First  Man  had  to  labor  before  he  had  a loaf  to  eat:  he 
had  to  plow,  sow,  reap,  bind  sheaves,  pound,  winnow,  clean, 
grind,  sift,  knead,  bake—  only  then  could  he  eat.  And  I wake  up 
and  find  all  this  done  for  me!  And  the  same  is  true  for  the  clothes 
I find  waiting  for  me  when  I wake  up.  Every  trade  and  craft  is 
here  at  the  door  of  my  house  waiting  for  me  to  partake. 
(Berachot  58  a) 

3.  When  Ben  Zoma  died,  that  was  the  last  of  the  [great] 
interpreters  [of  Torah]. 
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The  following  section  supplements  Pirkei  Avot,  by  adding  passages 
from  elsewhere  in  the  rabbinic  literature  that  either  quote  or  tell 
about  the  sages  of  Avot. 
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Or,  mysteries. 


-כ־ס 

Avot  4.2 


BEN  AZZA1292  says: 

Run  to  do  a minor  as  [though  it  were.]  a major295^ 

and  flee  frtirn  transgression  For  one  good  deed2^*  leads  to  another, 
and  one  transgression  leads  to  another;  and  the  reward  of  one  good 
deed  is  another,  while  the  punishment  of  one  transgression  is 
another . 


run  to  do-  If  you  have  fulfilled  one  commandment  and  do  not 
regret  it,  you  will  in  the  end  be  led  to  fulfill  many;  and  if  you 
commit  one  transgression  and  do  not  regret  it,  it  will  lead  in  the 
end  to  many.  (ARN) 

/ run  a/2  tJ2e  jaatJ!  of  }'our  ca/22JJ2aj2Lij72e/2ts.  /or  }'au 

jb/ixiLie/2  my  Jieart.  (Psalm  119.32) 


If  you  commit  a transgression,  do  not  be  distressed  by  that 

one,  but  by  the  one  coming  after  it;  if  you  have  done  a good 
deed,  do  not  rejoice  in  that  one,  but  in  the  one  coming  after  it. 


(ARNB) 


(Vitry) 


a minor  mitzvah-  One  that  seems  minor  to  you. 


one  good  deed  leads  to  another־  When  I have  done  one  thing  I 
listufally  find  it  easier  to  3b  the  nent,  though  that  one,  in 
comparison  with  the  first,  may  actually  be  more  difficult.  One 
grows  accustomed  to  carrying  out  the  commandments,  and 
develops  the  habit  of  doing  them.  (R.  Jonah  b.  Abraham) 

The  reward  for  doing  a minor  Mitzvah  is  the  opportunity  of 

doing  an  even  greater  one.  (Vitry) 

Some  interpret  this  as  follows:  The  reward  for  doing  a good 

deed  (Mitzvah)  is  in  having  done  it.  (Nachmias) 
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^^'^?-135  CE. 
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^^^Cp.  1.3,  2.1. 

^^^Heb.  •סצרר,  Mitsv&h. 


L 


X o'h 

4.2 


Simeon  B.  Azzai 


1.  Ben  Assai  said:  You  will  be  called  by  your  [own]  name, 
you  will  be  set  in  your  [own]  place,  and  you  will  be  given  of  your 
own;  no  one  touches  what  is  prepared  for  another,  and  no 
kingdom  encroaches  on  its  neighbor  even  as  much  as  a 
hairsbreadth . (Yoma  38  a) 

2.  R.  Akiba  would  teach  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  b. 
Assai:  Move  down  two  or  three  steps,  so  that  they  tell  you  to 
ascend,  rather  than  go  up  and  be  told  to  descend.  Much  better  to 
te  told:  Go  up,  go  up!  rather  than:  Go  down,  go  down!  And  thus 
said  Hillel:  ״My  descent  is  my  ascent  and  my  ascent  is  my 
descent.”  ....  (Leviticus  Rabbah  1) 

3.  Ben  Azzai  would  say:  It’s  easier  to  rule  the  world  than  to 
sit  and  learn  before  people  wrapped  in  the  vestments  of  piety . 
(ARN  25) 


4.  Ben  Azzai  said:  Every  passerby  takes  him  for  a fool,  who 
humiliates  himself  for  the  Torah,  eats  carobs,  wears  dirty  clothes, 
sits  and  keeps  watch  at  the  doors  of  the  wise — but  in  the  end  you 
will  find  that  all  the  Torah  is  within  him.  (ARN  11.23b) 


5.  Loiv  ß.vur  j7&/£J2Itlv-  as  ß-’oijjse//.  (Leviticus  19.18).  R. 
Akiba  says:  This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  Torah.  Ben  Azzai 
says:  r/2js  is  tJia  Ixxxk  of  tJie  gaiiej-atJaiis  of  Adam.  . .in  tJie  image 
of  God  He  made  him.  (Genesis  5.1).  This  is  an  even  greater 
principle,  for  then  you  cannot  say,  ‘Since  I despise  myself  I can 
despise  my  fellow  as  well;  since  I curse  myself,  let  my  fellow  be 
accursed  as  well.’  R.  Tanchuma  said:  [Ben  Azzai  is  right,  for]  if 
you  do  thus,  know  whom  you  are  despising — In  the  image  of 
He  made  him.  (J.  Nedarim  9.4;  Genesis  Rabbah  24) 


7.  Ben  Azzai  says:  A man  is  required  to  teach  his  daughter 
Torah.  ^ 

R.  Eliezer  says:  Teaching  one’s  daughter  Torah  is  equivalent 
to  teaching  her  nonsense.  (Sotah  20a) 


7.0^ 


Avot  4.3 


HE  WOULD  say: 

Despise  no  one,  and  regard  nothing  as  impossible,  for  you  will 
find  no  one  whose  hour  does  not  come,  and  not  a thing  that  does 
not  have  its  place. 


Despise  no  one-  4.3  follows  logically  from  4.2.  In  God's  world  no 
one  is  nothiroe,  and  no  thing  is  useless.  What  we  do  matters.  In  a 
time  of  reconstruction,  wise  words.  (Neusner) 


It  was  the  favorite  saying  of  the  sages  of  Yavneh:  I am  a 

creature  of  Qod  and  you  are  a creature  of  God.  My  work  may  be 
in  the  city,  yours  is  perhaps  in  the  field.  As  you  rise  early  to 
your  work,  so  I rise  early  to  my  work.  As  you  do  not  claim  that 
your  work  is  superior  to  mine,  so  do  I not  claim  that  my  work  is 
superior  to  yours.  And  should  one  say,  ‘I  do  more  important  work 
and  the  other  does  less  important  work,’  we  have  already  learned: 
“More  or  less,  it  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  turned 
toward  Heaven.”  (Berachot  17a,  q.  5a) 


1/ 


do  I need  the^L/ 


“Just  as  I need  the  trees  that  bear  fruit,  so 

barren  trees.”  (Exodus  Rabbah  7.4) 


לס־כ 


Avot  4.4 

RABBI  LEVITAS295  of  Yavneh  says;  / ^ 

Be  very,  very,  lowly  of  spirit296^  “for  the(  hope  of  human 
kind  is  the  worm*^^.”  y 

'V^_. 

RABBI  YOCHANAN  ben  Beroka^^s  says: 

Whoever  profanes  the  name  of  Heaven  in  secret,  will  pay  the 
price  in  public.  This  is  true  whether  one  profanes  the  name  of 
Heaven  inadvertantly  or  deliberately. 

lowly  of  spirit-  Note  well  that  you  are  commanded  to  be  humble 
and  not  to  speak  to  others  with  arrogance  and  contempt,  but  you 
_ar£__most  certainly  nnt  onmrrtandftd  to  humiliate  yourself  before 
others . (Duran) 

Note  that  despite  the  many  qualities  of  Moses,  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  the  quality  for  which  he  is  specially  praised  is  his 
humility.  (Nachalat  Avot)  [see  Numbers  12.3) 

hope.  . .worm-  All  that  we  crave  ends  up  as  food  for  the  worms 
(TH) 

We  die,  but  our  hope,  not  our  doom,  lies  in  that  fact. 

(Neusner) 

profanes  the  name  of  Heaven-  Does  anything  that  offends  against 
the  majesty  of  God;  this  speaks  of  one  outwardly  pious,  inwardly 
unclean.  (TH) 

[in  this  connection.  Genesis  Rabbah  65.1,  says,  “The  pig  lies  on  its 
back,  displaying  its  hooves,  saying:  T too  am  kosher.’”] 
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Dates  unknown. 


*Or,  ‘Be  exceedingly  humble.׳ 


f 

Ben  Sira  7.17.  Note  that  it  says  ‘hope,’  not  ‘fate’  or  ‘destiny.’  ^ 


^^®Mid-2nd  C.  CE. 


"X  ö fe> 


ל< 


As  he  lay  dying,  Rabban  Yochanan  ben  Zakkai  gave  his 
disciples  this  blessing;  “May  you  fear  Heaven  as  much  as  you  fear 
other  people.”  They  said,  “No  more  than  that?”  “Would  that  it 
that  much!”  he  replied.  “When  a man  is  about  to  commit  a 
transgression,  is  it  God  he  is  concerned  with?  No — his  great  fear  is 
that  a human  eye  may  notice  him!”  (Berachot  28b) 

What  is  it?  Raba  said:  “When  1 take  meat  from  the  butcher 
and  do  not  pay  him  immediately.”  (Yoma  86a) 

inadvertantly  or  deliberately-  I.e.,  both  inadvertent  and  deliberate 
sinners  face  ultimate  public  discovery:  in  the  case  of  inadvertence, 
however,  that  publicity  itself  is  the  only  retribution.  Thus,  both 
inadvertent  and  deliberate  sinners  are  punished,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  (Maimonides) 


Avot  4.5299 

RABBI  ISHMAEL500  his  son  says; 

Learn  in  order  to  teach,  and  it  is  given  you  to  learn  and  to 
teach . 

Learn  in  order  to  do,  and  it  is  given  you  to  learn  and  teach, 
to  keep  and  d05<יL 

. RABBI  ZADOKS02  says: 

Do  not  make  [your  Torah  learning]  a crown  with  which  to 
glor^y  yourself,  nor  a spade  to  dig  with.  This  is  what  Hillel  used  to 

Who  uses  the  crown  passes  away.”503  Thus  you  have  learned 
^that]  those  who  derive  worldly  benefit  from  the  Torah’s  words 
take  their  life  out  of  the  world. 


learning-  “Always  learn  the  Torah  at  the  particular  place  to  which 
your  heart  is  drawn.”  (Avodah  Zarah  IQa) 

learning  and  doing-  Better  not  to  be  born,  than  to  learn  without 
intending  to  put  into  practice  what  one  has^Te^narT^  (BeraSiot 
17a,  J.  Shabbat  1.5,  Sifre  Bechukotai)  [and  see  1 17  3 9 3 17 

5.14] 

The  disciples  of  the  Baal  Shem  Tov  heard  that  a certain  man 
was  a sage.  Some  of  them  were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  his 
Torah.’  The  master  gave  them  permission  to  go,  but  first  they 
asked  him,  “How  will  we  know  that  he  is  a true  tsaddik?”  The 
Baal  Shem  replied:  Ask  him  for  advice  on  how  to  pray  and  learn 
without  distraction.  If  he  answers,  you  will  know  there  is  nothing 
to  him.”  (see  Buber,  €^־  p.  84). 


The  Heb.  of  this  passage  is  in  the  3rd  person  singular. 
2nd  half  of  2nd  C.  CE. 
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Cp.  1.17,  3.9,  3.17,  5.14. 
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??1st  C.  CE?? 
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See  1.13,  where  this  teaching  come•^  from 


303 


io? 


N.B.:  4b־&  expresses  an  ideal,  not  a reality—  namely,  that 

everything  fits:  the  punishment  to  the  crime,  the  reward  to  the 
good  deed;  that  Torah  will  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  that  all 
depends  on  motivation.  (Neusner) 


ao^ 

4.5 


R.  Zadok 


1.  R.  Zadok  fasted  40  years  to  avert  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  One  could  see  the  food  he  had  eaten,  so  lean  had  he 
become.  For  his  health  they  brought  him  figs,  from  which  he 
would  extract  the  juice,  leaving  the  fruit  uneaten. 

During  Vespasian’s  siege  of  Jerusalem  R.  Yochanan  ben 
Zakkai  came  before  him.  Vespasian  said:  “If  a relative  or  anyone 
you  love  is  in  the  city,  get  them  out  before  my  troops  enter.”  So 
he  sent  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua  to  get  R.  Zadok.  They  found  him 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gate.  When  he  came  R.  Yochanan  stood  up 
[to  honor  him].  Vespasian  said:  “Before  this  feeble  old  man  you 
stand  up?”  He  replied:  “By  your  life,  if  there  had  been  one  more 
like  him  in  the  city,  you  could  not  have  vanquished  itj  had  yoiT 
"Had  twice  as  many  troops  What  is  his  virtue?”  ‘Tie  eats  a bean 
and  teaches  a hundred  chapters.”  “How  come  he’s  so  lean?” 

Because  of  his  fasting  anJ'abstinence . ” [Vespasian]  sent  physicians 
who  measured  out  his  food  and  drink  a little  at  a time  until  he 
was  restored. . (Gittin  56a;  Lam.  Rabbah  1.32) 

2.  R.  Zadok  was  the  giant  of  his  time.  Upon  his  capture  a 
Roman  matron  sent  him  a pretty  slavegirl.  He  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  to  avoid  seeing  her,  and  sat  and  learned  all  night  long. 

In  the  morning  she  went  to  her  mistress  and  complained:  “I 
would  rather  die  than  be  given  to  this  man!” 

Sending  for  him,  she  asked;  “Why  didn’t  you  do  to  this 
woman  what  men  usually  do?” 

“What  can  I do?”  he  answered.  “I  am  from  the  line  of  the 
High  Priest,  I come  from  a great  family.” 

Hearing  this,  she  gave  intructions  that  he  be  set  free  with 
great  honor.  (Arn  16) 


L 


ס I -נ - 


\  Avot  4 . 

RABBI  YOSE505  says:^ 

All  who  honor  the  Torah^o^  aj־e  themselves  honored^o? 

All  who  dishonor  the  Torah  are  themselves  dishonored^^js 


All  who  honor  the  Torah-  By  teaching  it  to  the  right  kind  of 
pupil.  . . (Vitry) 

Who  honor  its  commandments  by  their  eagerness  to  do  them, 

who  honor  sages — for  they  are  pillars  of  the  Torah — and  the  books 
they  compose . (Maimonides) 

themselves־  That  is:  when  you  are  honored  because  you  honor  the 
Torah,  you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  being  honored  for 
j-t7£/y־iaa!^for  your  own  sake — and  not  for  something  extraneous, 
such  as  wealth  or  position. 

“How  foolish  people  are,  who  rise  in  honor  of  a Torah  scroll, 

but  not  for  a sage.”  (Makkot  22b;  cp.  Kiddushin  32b) 

How  to  dishonor  the  Torah-  When  a learned  Jew  cheats  someone, 
it  disgraces  the  Torah  which  that  person  is  supposed  to  know. 
When  someone  asserts  things  he  or  she  does  not  believe  merely 
because  ‘the  Torah׳  seems  to  teach  them,  it  disgraces  the  Torah, 
because  the  Torah  stands  for  truth,  and  a single  standard  of 
truth,  at  that.  When  (in  order  to  be  liked)  one  pretends  that 
people  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about  when  they 
spieak  of  Torah  really  do  know.  Tolerating  ignorance  of  Torah 
dishonors  the  Torah,  (after  Neusner) 
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The  Heb.  of  this  piassage  is  in  the  3rd  jaerson  singular. 

^°^Ca.  95-180  CE. 
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and  thus  the  revelation  and  the  Revealer. 
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Or,  "...  are  honored  above  all  others.  ” 
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Or,  "...  are  dishonored  above  all  others.  ” 


4.6 

R.  Yose 


1.  R.  Yose  said:  May  my  lot  be  among  those  who  are 
suspected  of  wrongdoing  but  are  innocent^  ^ . (Moed  Katan  18  b) 

2.  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  said:  I once  was  walking  and  I 
entered  one  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  pray. 

Elijah  (may  he  be  remembered  for  good!)  came  along  and 
kept  guard  over  me  until  I concluded.  Then  he  said  to  me: 

“Shalom  to  you,  my  Master!”  And  I said: 

“Shalom  to  you,  my  Master  and  Teacher!” 

“What  were  you  doing  in  this  ruin?”  he  asked,  and  I 
answered : 

“I  was  praying.” 

“You  should  have  prayed  on  the  road,”  said  he,  and  I 
explained: 

“I  was  afraid  a passer-by  might  interrupt  me.” 

“My  son,  what  did  you  hear  in  this  ruin?”  he  asked,  and  I 
answered : 

“I  heard  a divine  echo  murmuring  like  a dove,  saying: 

‘I  destroyed  My  house, 

burned  my  temple, 

scattered  my  children — 

among  the  nations.  . . 
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I.e.,  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  or  than  those  who 
wrongly  suspect  others. 


Woe!!״׳ 


“By  your  life!  my  son,  she  never  lets  an  hour  pass  without 
saying  this.  What’s  more,  she  says  it  three  times  a day  [at  the 
times  fixed  for  prayer].  Moreover,  whenever  Israel  enters  the 
synagogues  and  houses  of  study  and  intones, יה א שמ ה רב א, 
Y'heJ  sh'niej  j-abbah — Let  His  great  name  be  praised,  the  Holy 
One,  as  it  were,  shakes  his  head  and  says: 

‘Happy  the  king  who  is  thus  praised  in  his  palace! 

What  has  the  father  who  exiles  his  sons? 

Woe  to  the  children  driven  from  their  father's  table!”׳ 
(Berachot  3 a) 

3.  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  had  praised  R.  Meir  to  the  citizens 
of  Sepphoris:  “A  great  man,  a holy  man,  a modest  man.״ 

R.  Meir  once  saw  some  mourners  on  Shabbat  and  he  greeted 
them.  People  said  to  R.  Yose:  “Master,  this  is  the  man  you 

praised!?  “What’s  wrong?”  he  asked  them.  They  replied:  “He  saw 
some  mourners  on  Shabbat  and  greeted  them.” 

“He  was  letting  us  know  that  there  is  no  mourning  on 
Shabbat.  It  is  said  (Proverbs  10.22),  It  Is  the  blessing-  of  the  Letii 
that  enriches.  — that  is  the  blessing  of  Shabbat.  And  thej-e  is  no 

incj-ease  of  sadness.^^^  (ibid.)  — that  is  mourning. 

4.  R.Yose  taught  in  Sepphoris: 

“Father  Elijah  was  hot-tempered.” 

Elijah  had  keen  accustomed  to  visit  him  frequently;  now 
three  days  passed  without  a visit. 

When  at  last  he  did  come,  R.  Yose  asked: 

“Why  didn’t  the  Master  come?” 

“You  called  me  a hot־ head.” 


31n 

That  is  the  sense  in  which  the  text  must  be  taken  here,  to  bear 
Meir  ’ s — Y ose׳  s — interpretation . 


X I 3. 


“So  the  Master  lost  his  temper!”  (Sanhedrin  113a) 


5.  R.  Yose  said; 


“Never  have  I called  my  wife  ‘my  wife’  and  my  ox  ‘my  ox.’ 
I called  my  wife  ‘my  home’  and  my  ox  ‘my  field.’ 


No, 


“1  never  contradicted  my  colleagues;  so,  well  aware  though  1 
am  that  1 am  no  priest,  if  my  colleagues  said;  ‘Go  up  to  the 

platf orm^ ^ ^ ’ I would  go  up.” 


“I  never  said  anything  that  1 had  to  retract. 


“May  my  lot  fall  among  those  who  pray  at  first  light.” 

“May  my  lot  fall  among  those  who  die  in  the  way  of 
Mitzvah^^^” 

“May  my  lot  fall  among  those  who  begin  Shabbat  in  Tiberias 
and  end  it  in  Sepphoris. 

“May  my  lot  fall  among  those  who  are  suspected  [of  sin]  but 
who  are  innocent.”  (Shabbat  118b) 

6.  A Roman  matron  queried  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  about  the 

verse  (Daniel  2.21),  Be  to  tJ3e  “Should  it  not 

rather  have  said.  Be  giz^’es  ^vristiaiJi  to  tJie  /oalJsh?  ” “Have  you  any 
jewelry?”  said  he.  “Of  course.”  “And  if  two  people  came  to  borrow 
your  jewels — one  rich  and  the  other  poor — which  one  of  them 
would  you  lend  them  to?”  “The  rich  one,”  she  replied.  “Why?”  “If 
he  loses  them  he  can  repay.”  “Let  your  ears  hear  what  your 
mouth  has  said — why  should  the  Holy  One  waste  wisdom  on  fools?” 
(Tanchuma  B,  Mekeits) 
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I.e.,  to  the  platform  from  which  the  priests  blessed  the  people. 
More  generally,  he  may  mean;  I accepted  any  appointment  of  theirs 
to  any  responsible  position. 
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I.e.,  in  the  course  of  doing  good  deeds  or  fulfilling  a 
commandment . 
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The  verse  could  be  translated:  He  gives  the  wise  their  wisdom, 
but  the  point  of  the  question  and  answer  would  then  be  lost. 


׳y י a 


7.  A Roman  Matron  said  to  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta;  “In  how 
many  days  did  the  Holy  One  create  the  world?״  “In  six  days,”  was 
his  answer.  “And  what  has  He  been  doing  since  that  time?”  she 
asked.  “Since  that  time  the  Holy  One  has  been  sitting  and 
arranging  marriages,  deciding  who  should  marry  whom.” 

She  laughed:  “Anyone  can  do  that!  1 own  many  slaves;  I 
could  put  them  together  in  no  time.” 

“It  may  be  easy  for  you,”  remarked  R.  Yose,  “yet  for  God 
this  is  as  difficult  as  splitting  the  Red  Sea.” 

Later  on  the  woman  brought  a thousand  male  slaves  and  a 
thousand  female  slaves  together,  arranging  them  in  two  facing 
rows.  “Each  one  is  to  marry  the  one  opposite  him,”  she 
commanded.  That  very  night  was  to  be  their  marriage- night. 

The  next  morning  the  couples  appeared  before  her—  this  one 
had  a concussion,  that  one  a missing  eye,  another  a broken  leg, 
and  so  on.  One  said:  “I  cannot  stand  this  woman!”  The  other: 
“This  man  displeases  me!” 

The  matron  sent  for  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  and  said  to  him: 
“Your  Torah  is  entirely  correct!  You  were  absolutely  right!” 

R.  Berechiah  said:  This  is  what  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  said  to 

her: 

“The  Holy  One  sits  and  makes  ladders.  He  lowers  and  raises 
this  one,  he  raises  and  lowers  that  one*^*.”  (Pesikta  de  Rav 
Kahana  2,llb12־a;  Genesis  Rabbah  68) 

8.  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  said:  A־v־  Jet  my  p1־ayer  to 

y'oLi  he  at  an  acceptahJe  time  (Psalm  69 . 14) . There  are  particular 

times  for  prayer^ . David  was  saying  to  the  Holy  One:  May  the 
hour  of  my  prayer  to  You  be  ‘an  acceptable  time.’ 
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Or,  He  raises  them  and  lowers  them  for  this  one.  He  lowers  them 
and  raises  them  for  that  one.  Tanchuma,  Vayishlach,  has  a slightly 
different  answer:  “He  raises  this  one  and  lowers  that  one.  He 
enriches  this  one  and  impoverishes  that  one.  ” 
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I.e. , when  they  are  listened  to. 
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9.  A woman  who  have  grown  very  old  came  before  R.  Yose 
b.  Chalafta  and  said  to  him:  “Master,  I have  grown  too  old; 
hereafter  I will  live  a miserable  existence.  I've  lost  the  taste  for 
food  and  drink,  and  I want  to  leave  this  world.”  He  said:  “How  did 


you  get  to  live  this  long?”  And  she  replied:  “It's  my  habit,  every 
day,  even  when  I have  something  else  of  importance,  to  go  early 
to  the  synagogue.”  “Leave  off  going  three  days  in  a row,”  he 
advised  her.  This  she  did,  and  on  the  third  day  she  sickened  and 
died.  (Yelamdenu;  Yalkut  Shimoni,  Proverbs,  8) 


10.  R.  Yose  b.  Chalafta  said  to  his  son  R.  Ishmael:  “If  you 
want  to  see  the  face  of  the  Shechinah  in  this  world,  immerse 
yourself  in  Torah  in  the  land  of  Israel.”  (Socher  Tov  105) 

11.  When  R.  Yose  died,  insight  ceased.  (J.  Sota,  end) 
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Avot  4.7 


RABBI  ISHMAEL^l^  his  son  says: 

One  who  avoids  judgment^l^  is  shielded  from  envy,  robbery, 
and  perjury. 

And  one  arrogant  in  pronouncing  judgmental®  is  a fool, 
wicked,  and  haughty. 


N . B . : This  counsel  of  prudence  points  out  the  dangers  inherent  in 
acting  as  a judge:  it  does  not,  however,  teach  that  one  should  nr 
even  may  excuse  ־ himself  from  the  If  that ז> ו  ymir  rinty 

you  musl  fulfill  it  witli  an  awareness  of  its  pitfalls  and 
temptations:  so  with  other  professions.  (TH) 

arrogant  in  ...  judgment/teaching־  One  who  rushes  to  render 
decision,  one,  e.g.,  who  declares,  “I  am  the  expert.”  (Vitry) 

Tbis  involves  two  things:  first,  rushing  to  decide  without  any 
sense  of  fear;  second,  having  made  a wrong  decision,  rnulishly 
arguing  to  justify  that  decision  in  order  to  prevail.  (Meiri) 

“The  entire  community  will  fall  into  ruins  if  its  people  insist 

on  the  letter  of  the  law  in  every  matter,  however  small,  and 
show  no  inclination  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.”  (Baba  Metsia 
30b)  V — 

arrogant  in  teaching-  The  Great  Maggid  once  said  to  his  disciples, 
‘Let  me  tell  you  the  best  way  to  teach  Torah:  forget  yourselves, 
stop  thinking  of  yourselves;  become  nothing  but  an  ear  hearing 
what  the  Torah  itself  is  saying  within  wm!  AnH  thp!  rpinutp  you 
start  hpj^Hng  talking—  stop.”  (see  Buber,  Oi׳ 

p.  114) 

•ZA  C 

Ca.  145-210  CE. 
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Or,  "One  who  avoids  serving  as  a judge”;  or,  "One  who  avoids 
litigation” 

318 

Or,  "...  in  teaching.  ” 


X ( ד 

“The  Holy  One  says  of  one  who  is  arrogant,  ‘There  is  not  room 

enough  in  the  world  for  both  of  us.’”  (Talmud) 


O-  vg■ 

Avot  4 . 8 


HE  WOULD  say: 

Do  not  serve  as  a judge  all  alone,  for  there  is  only  One  who 
judges  all  alone. 

And  do  not  say^l^,  “You  must  adopt  my  view,”  for  the 
choice  is  theirs,  not  yours^^o 

all  alone-  Strictly  speaking,  the  Torah  permits  it  [see  Sanhedrin  5a 
with  regard  to  disputes  concerning  property].  This  is  not  a legal 
but  a moral  warning.  [Not  everything  that’s  permitted  is  wise.] 

(Maimonides) 

“adopt  my  view”־  Even  if  something  seems  to  you  self-evident,  do 
not  say  to  your  colleagues,  “Adopt  my  view  and  abandon  your 
own.”  Offer  proofs  and  refutations  of  theirs.  If  you  have  not  done 
this,  or  if  you  and  they  have,  and  the  arguments  are  evenly 
balanced,  do  not  say,  “Adopt  my  view,  because  I am  greater  than  \ 
you.”  You  are  not  permitted  to  speak  this  way.  (Aknin) 

“One  who  judges  a case  in  absolute  truth  for  even  one  instant  « uj-r- 

is  regarded  by  Scripture  as  though  he  had  been  a partner  with  the  ^ 

Holy  One  in  the  work  of  creation.”  (Shabbat  10a)  ^ 

T-J  Q 

to  your  fellow- judges. 

^^*^Or,  “. . . for  they  may  say  it,  but  not  you.” 


3L1  ף 
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R.  Ishmael  b.  Yose 


1.  When  Rabbi^^^  would  take  issue  with  R.  Yose,  he  would 
say:  “We  worthless  ones  contradict  R.  Yose!  His  generation  is  to 
ours  as  the  holy  of  holies  to  the  most  profane.” 

R.  Ishmael  his  [R.  Yose’s]  son  said:  “Our  generation 

compares  to  father’s  as  dust  to  gold.”  (J.  Gittin  26.7) 

2.  One  day  encountered  a man  carrying  a bundle  of  wood. 
The  man  put  them  down  and  stood  resting.  Then  he  said:  “Help 
me  lift  them.”  “How  much  are  they  worth?”  asked  R.  Ishmael. 
“Half  a Zuz.”  He  gave  the  man  a half  Zuz  and  declared  them  free 

for  all^^^.  The  man  then  took  possession  of  them,  so  he  paid  him 
another  half  Zuz  and  declared  them  in  the  public  domain.  He  saw 
the  man  about  to  go  and  take  them  yet  again,  so  he  added:  “It  is 
free  to  all — but  you!”  (Baba  Metsia  30b) 

3.  R.  Ishmael  b.  Yose  said:  I could  write  the  whole  of 
Scripture  from  memory.  (J.  Megillah  4.1) 

4.  R.  Ishmael  b.  Yose  was  invited  to  the  home  of  R.  Simeon 

b.  Yose  b.  Lekonaya.  They  gave  him  a cup,  whose  contents  he 

swallowed  in  a single  gulp.  His  host  said:  “Does  the  Master  not 

know  that  ‘One  v;׳ho  drinks  his  cup  in  a single  gulp  is  a 

gluttun’?”^^''  “I hat  wtis  iiot  ^aiu  ubout  t* 

V/lli©  aS  yea!  i>,  a body  a■^•  lai  ao  י< 

86b) 

Judah  the  Prince. 
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He  made  them  ownerless,  by  declaration—פו ן ר  n,  hafksr,  in  the 
public  domain. 


Or,  drunkard. 
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Avot  4.9 

RABBI  JONATHAN524  says: 

Whoever  keeps  the  Torah  in  affliction^^s  keep 

it  in  well-being. 

And  whoever  neglects  the  Torah  in  well-being  will  in  the  end 
neglect  it  in  affliction. 


beginnings  and  endings-  What  is  begun  in  youth  will  likely  be 
continued  in  age.  (TH) 

If  you  start  ‘poor’  in  knowledge  of  Torah,  and  labor  in  it,  you 

will  end  up  with  ‘riches;’  and  if  you  are  ‘rich’  in  knowledge  of 
Torah,  and  you  neglect  it,  you  will  end  up  ‘poor.’ 

This  passage  speaks  of  the  way  things  should  be,  not  as  they 
are . (Neusner) 
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ben  Joseph,  mid2־nd  C.  CE. 
^^^Or,  ‘in  poverty.’ 
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4.9 

R.  Jonathan 


1 . R . Samuel  bar  Nachmani  said  in  the  name  of  R . 

Jonathan:  A judge  who  dispenses  true  justice  brings  the  Shechinah 
to  Israel,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  82.1),  iStTty  taA'es  Hjs  jLi/ace  Jji  the 

coujicJJ  of  6bLi:  He  Judges  in  tJie  lukist  of  the  Judges.^^^  A judge 
who  does  not  dispense  true  justice  causes  the  Shechinah  to  depart 
from  Israel,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  12.6),  ßecause  the  poo1~  e1׳e 

despoiJed.  because  the  needy  gj-oan,  I wjU  now  arise  [^?774^ 

*?אייז  the  LORd}^^  (Sanhedrin  7a) 

2.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 

Jonathan:  When  Moses  was  writing  the  story  of  creation,  he 

reached  this  sentence  (Genesis  1.26);  And  God  said:  Let  us  make 
a being-  in  our  image,  in  our  Jikeness.  . . he  said;  “Ribbono  shel 
olam,  why  do  you  give  heretics  a talking  point?  I don’t 
understand!”  He  answered;  “Son  of  Amram,  write — and  let  him 
who  chooses  go  astray!" 

The  Holy  One  added:  “Do  not  both  great  and  humble  descend 
from  Adam,  My  creation?  Therefore,  when  a great  man  has 
occasion  to  consult  with  a lesser,  let  him  not  say,  'Why  bother 
seeking  the  views  of  one  beneath  me?'  Rather,  let  him  learn  from 
his  Maker,  the  Creator  of  the  heights  and  the  depths.  Though 
supreme  over  all.  He  consulted  the  ministering  angels  before  the 
creation  of  humankind.  (Genesis  Rabbah  8) 

3 . And  ßaiaam  so/1  of  ßeor  they  put  to  the  s^voi-d.  (Numbers 
27.5)  What  was  Balaam  doing  there?  R.  Yochanan  said:  He  had 
gone  to  collect  his  reward  for  the  24,000  Israelites  he  had  slain.  As 
people  say,  “The  camel  went  to  get  horns — and  they  cut  off  its 
ears!” 
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This  seems  to  be  his  understanding  of  this  verse. 
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This  is  how  he  must  read  this  verse. 
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R.  Jonathan  said:  When  Phineas  went  to  Midian,  all  his 
troops  went  with  him.  The  villainous  Balaam  saw  him,  and  he 
made  his  two  arms  like  two  stone  slabs  and  flew  upward.  Phineas, 
seeing  him,  flew  upward  in  pursuit  and  caught  him  as  he  was 
kneeling  before  the  Throne  of  Glory.  Phineas  immrrdiately  sh  nv/orJ 

TOO  ^ 

him  the  tassel  on  which  was  inscribed  ‘Holy  to  the  LORD;’  he 
fell,  Phineas  seii^ed  him  and  took  him  tu  Moses,  whu  tiled  him  and 
slew  him.  (Sanhedrin  106a;  Numbers  Rabbah  21) 

4.  R.  Jonathan  said:  Three  things  were  free  gifts  to  the 
world:  Torah,  light,  and  rain. 

R.  Azariah  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish: 
“Peace,  too.” 

R.  Josha  b.  Nehemiah  added:  “Deliverance.” 

R.  Tanchuma  added:  “The  land  of  Israel.” 

R.  Isaac  b.  Maryon  added:  “The  splitting  of  the  Reed  Sea, 
too,  for  otherwise  anyone  who  entered  it  would  have  died  on  the 
spot. 

And  the  Sages  add:  “Compassion.” 

And  some  add:  “Vengeance  against  Edom.”^^^  — — — 

5.  R.  IshmaeTs  nephew,  ben  Dama,  said  to  him:  “As  I have 

learned  the  entire  Torah,  what  of  Greek  wisdom?”  In  reply  he 
cited  this  verse  (Joshua  1.8):  ThJs  Toi-ah  sliaJ]  not  depaj-t  fj-oni 
,Wi/y-  nioutJi;  jn&ijtate  an  It  day  and  night.  Go  find  a time  that  is 
neither  day  nor  night—  then  study  Greek  wisdom.”  ' 

R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Jonathan: 
This  verse  is  actually  neither  a Mitzvah  nor  an  obligation,  but  a 
blessing.  The  Holy  One  saw  that  the  words  of  Torah  were 
exceedingly  precious  to  Joshua,  as  it  is  said  (Exodus  33.11),  And 
hjs  attendant.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  a ji-vuth,  ^ivujd  not  stir־  out  of 


Worn  by  the  High  Priest  on  his  forehead. 


Edom  was  the  rabbinic  way  of  alluding  to  Rome. 
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tJ3e  Therefore  the  Holy  One  said  to  him:  Joshua,  since  the 

words  of  Torah  are  so  precious  to  you — TJjjs  Ta/taJi  J3at 

tiepart  /j-lv73  J730utJ3.  (Menachot  99  b) 

6.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 

Jonathan;  Who  teaches  his  friend's  son  Torah  is  reckoned  by 

Scripture  as  though  he  had  begotten  him,  for  it  is  said  (Numbers 
3.1),  TJiese  aj-e  tJ7e  affspr-Jj7^■  of  Aaj־£v7  ajid  Moses,  and  it  is  said 
(ibid.  3.2),  These  aj-e  the  J1a777es  of  Aaj-on's  sons.  To  teach  you; 
Aaron  begot  and  Moses  taught;  therefore  they  are  called  by  his 
name.  (Sanhedrin  19  b) 

7.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 

Jonathan;  It  says  (Proverbs  17.16),  What  gxxxi  Is  7730ney  In  the 

hands  of  a IboJ  to  huy  1irIsdo777_.  when  he  has  no  J771nd.^^^^  — Woe 

TTO 

to  those  disciples  of  the  wise  who  engage  in  the  Torah  but  who 
have  in  them  no  fear  of  Heaven!  (Yoma  72b)  

8.  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  said  in  the  name  of  Bar  Kappara; 
Scripture  says  of  one  who  knows  how  to  do  astronomical 

calculations^ and  chooses  not  to  do  it.  They  taAe  no  thought  of 
the  of  the  LORD,  they  pay  no  heed  to  the  jyrvii־  of  His  hands 

(Isaiah  5 . 12)  . 

R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Jonathan; 
How  do  we  know  that  it  is  a Mitsvah  to  do  astronomical 
calculations?  It  says  (Deuteronomy  4.6):  Ohsej׳<1־e  thej73  and  do 
thej73,  fun  this  Is ד^. ז£/y-  wisdom  and  Insight  In  the  eß^’es  of  the 

jiatlo/is.  What  wisdom  and  insight  is  visible  to  the  nations?  You 
must  say:  astronomical  calculation.  (Shabbat  75  a;  Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Isaiah,  5) 
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Where  he  was  learning  Torah  from  Moses,  whose  attendant  he 
was. 
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^Or,  heart. 

332 

Or,  scholars,  sages. 
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To  calculate  the  seasons  and  the  like.  See  3.18 
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9.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 

Jonathan;  The  Will־to־Evil^^^  seduces  you  in  this  world  and  then 
bears  witness  against  you  in  the  world- to- come.  (Sukkah  52b) 

10.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 
Jonathan:  Each  Mitsvah  we  do  in  this  world  precedes  us  in  the 
world- to- come;  each  transgression  we  do  in  this  world  sticks  to  us 
and  precedes  us  to  Judgment  Day. 

R.  Elazar  says:  It  is  tied  to  us  like  a dog  [that  won’t  go 
away] . (Sotah  3 b) 

11.  tJiey  Av'tJi  of  fJje  sayifj£\ 

tJ2e  ?!׳׳:AtTse  Jot-v  js  et‘’s/~Jastjj2£1 ) " ׳ .׳I  Chronicles 

20.21)^^^ 

R.  Jonathan  said;  Why,  in  this  peean  of  praise,  does  it  not 
say  of  the  LORD,  “who  is  good”?556  Because  the  Holy  One  does  not 
rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  the  wicked. 

R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Jonathan: 
iSh  tJ2at  tJ2e  o/2e  couA 120 /״t  00172&  J2Baj־  tJ2e  otJ2s/־  aJJ  tJ2J־DU£׳J2  tJ2a 
nJßJit.  (Exodus  14.20)^^^ 

Why  not?  In  that  hour  the  ministering  angels  wanted  to  sing 
praises  before  the  Holy  One,  who  said:  The  works  of  My  hands  are 
drowning  in  the  sea,  and!  you  would  sing  praises  before  Me! 
((Sanhedrin  39b) 

12.  R.  Jonathan  said:  Great  is  repentance,  for  it  brings 
redemption,  as  it  is  said  (Isaiah  59.20),  71ד  J^o/2  a J׳aciaa122&1־  ^viJ} 
ca112e_,  to  those  112  Jacob  who  leturn  hioin  jebeJJjo/2.  (Yoma  86b) 
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י־צר ףי־ג ו■  Y'etser  Mara. 
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The  scene  described  is  a battle  against  Ammon  and  Moab. 

^^^I.e.,  as  it  usually  does. 
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This  refers  to  the  army  of  Israel  and  their  pursuers,  the 
Egyptians,  who  are  about  to  be  destroyed  by  divine  intervention.  R. 
Jonathan’s  comment  takes  its  point  from  the  separation  of  the  two 
forces;  neither  humans  nor  angels  are  to  rejoice  in  the  discomfiture 
of  their  enemies. 
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13.  R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R. 

Jonathan:  It  says  (Numbers  21.27),  TIiej-eAM-e  tJie  baiiis  ^v^uld 
recite:  Caiiie  to  . . 

tJje  ruJejs — those  who  rule  over  their  passions^^s  • 

C0f17e  to  ajes/iixiri  — come  and  make  an  account  of  the 
world:  the  loss  one  incurs  over  a Mitsvah  against  the  gain,  the 

gain  one  gets  from  a transgression  against  the  loss.  (Baba  Batra 
75b) 

14.  R.  Jonathan  said:  Solomon  wrote  the  Song  of  Songs  first, 
then  Proverbs,  then  Kohelet  [Ecclesiastes]. 

He  reasons  from  the  ordinary  way  of  things^**^: 

In  youth  one  sings  [love  songs]. 

In  maturity  one  turns  to  wisdom. 

In  age  one  sees  the  world’s  vanities.  (Songs  Rabbah  1) 

15.  R.  Chiyah  and  R.  Jonathan  were  strolling  in  a cemetery 
and  R.  Jonathan’s  ritual  fringes  were  dragging  on  the  ground.  R. 
Chiyah  said  to  him:  “Lift  them  up;  you  don’t  want  them  to  say, 
‘Tomorrow  they  join  us,  yet  today  they  mock  us!”’  He  wondered: 
“Are  they  aware  of  anything?  Doesn’t  it  say  (Ecclesiastes  9.8),  TJie 

deed  Ano^v''  notJiing  ?”  He  replied:  “If  you  learned^* ^ you  did  not 
repeat,  if  you  repeated  you  did  not  go  over  it,  and  if  you  did  go 
over  it,  they  did  not  correctly  explain  it  to  you.  Foj־  tJie  iiidiig 
Ano^vr  that  they  must  die — those  are  the  righteous,  who  even 
when  they  have  died  are  called  ‘living;’  The  dead  Ano'tvr  nothing — 

338gee  4.1 
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Two  key  words  make  this  play  possible: םושלי־ ם,  moshhm,  means 
‘bards’  in  its  context;  it  also  means  ‘rulers.’ חשבו ן,  Cheshbon,  is  the 
name  of  a city;  it  also  means  ‘account.’ 

340 

דרך אר ץ,  derech  erets. 

^2A\ 

■‘‘The  verse  (Ecclesiastes  9.8)  you  just  quoted.  R.  Chiyah  holds 
that  the  verse  is  metaphorical,  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
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those  are  the  wicked,  who  even  while  they  are  alive  are  called 
*dead.’  (Berachot  18a) 
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Avot  4 . 10 

RABBI  MEIR342  says: 

Do  as  little  business  as  you  can,  and  make  Torah  your  [real] 

business^ 

Be  humble  in  spirit  before  every  person. 

If  you  neglect  Torah,  you  will  find  many  to  help  you^**.  And 
if  you  labor  in  Torah,  it  has  good  wages  for  you^^^ . 


Be  humble־  Not  only  in  the  presence  of  your  superiors . 
(Maimonides) 

^ “As  water  flows  from  the  high  ground  and  settles  in  the  low, 

so  are  the  words  of  Torah  alive  only  in  the  humble.״  (Ta’anit  7a) 

good  wages-  And  in  the  world- to-come  as  well,  namely,  the  310 
worlds  that  God  has  set  aside  for  every  righteous  person,  as  it  is 
said  (Proverbs  8.21),  To  suhstanco  (*y'osIT)  to  those  \\rho  ]01>^ 
Me.  The  numerical  of י ש,  Yesh  is  310.  Our  mishnah  uses  the 
same  word  in  reference  to  the  Torah's  'good  wages’—  an  allusion  to 
the  310  worlds.  (Nachalat  Avot) 

'^'*^Mid-2nd  C.  CE  (Ca.  110-165/180).  See  3.8. 
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2.2,  2.5,  3.17. 
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Or,  “If  you  neglect  Torah,  many  occasions  of  neglect  will  arise  for 
J you.”  I.e.,  the  less  you  do,  the  harder  is  becomes  to  recover  lost 
ground. 

345 

2.14,  2.16. 
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A vot  4.11 

RABBI  ELIEZER  ben  Jacob^*^  says: 

Do  one  good  deed^*^,  gain  one  advocate. 

Commit  one  transgression,  gain  one  accuser. 

Repen tance^^®  and  Mitzvot  are  a shield  against  punishment. 

RABBI  YOCHANAN  Hasandlar^^^  says: 

Every  assembly  for  the  sake  of  Heaven^^®  will  in  the  end 
succeed^^l  And  one  not  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  will  in  the  end  not 
succeed . 


'VzA'־ 


one  advocate.  . .one  accuser־  Every  human  action,  small  though  it 
may  seem,  may  have  a high  significance;  what  we  do  matters. 
(CS) 

^pentance  and  Mitzvot־  Repentance  is  mentioned  first  because  “In 
j place  where  the  penitent  stand,  the  wholly  righteous  cannot 
nd.”  (Berachot  34b,  Sanhedrin  99a)  (Nachmias)  

Every  assembly  for  the  sake  of  Heaven־  This  is  perhaps  a reflection 
on  the  aftermath  of  the  Bar  Kochba  defeat  (135  CE) . The  very 
survival  of  the  people  was  in  doubt,  and  the  task  of  reconstruction 
was  daunting.  Nonetheless,  this  'coming  together’  for  the  sake  of 
Heaven,  however  difficult,  would  in  the  end  succeed.  God  would 
not  allow  it  to  fail.  (Neusner) 


1y1id-2nd  C.  CE. 
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Heb., סצו ה,  Mitsvah. 

תשובה,  Teshuvah,  (Re)turning  [to  God],  Repentance,  Response. 
See  2.10. 

^^^Mid-2nd  C.  CE. 


Cp.  3.2b. 
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I.e. , will  have  a lasting  result,  will  have  permanent  value. 
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Common  experience  would  seem  to  contradict  this  maxim;  but 

it  is  a deeper  truth  that  God  does  not  allow  wholly  to  fail  what  is 
done  for  His  sake;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  dispersion  confirms  that  truth.  (TH) 
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4.11 


R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob 


1.  Ve  have  learned:  R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob  says:  Someone  who 
steals  a measure  of  wheat,  grinds  it,  kneads  it,  bakes  it,  and 
separates  ‘Challah’  from  it—  what  blessing  does  he  say?  What  he 
says  is  a curse,  not  a blessing.  Concerning  him  it  is  said  (Psalm 
10.3),  Anti  tJie  a/je  ^j-eecfy  A־v־  cujses  and  tJie 

(Baba  Kama  94a;  SA  5.3:6.135) 

(^^In  the  aftermath  of  the  Roman  persecution  our  Masters 
went  to  Usha.  They  were  R.  Judah,  R.  Nehemiah,  R.  Yose,  R. 
Simeon  b.  Yochai,  R.  Elieser  b.  R.  Yose  the  Galilean,  and  R. 
Elieser  b.  Jacob. 

They  sent  this  message  to  the  elders  of  the  Galilee : Whoever 
has  learned,  let  him  come  and  teach;  whoever  has  not  learned, 
let  him  come  and  learn.  Thus  did  they  complete  all  their  tasks. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave,  they  said:  We  cannot  leave  a 
place  that  welcomed  us  without  giving  them  a parting  gift . So 
they  honored  R.  Judah  by  inviting  him  to  be  the  first  to  speak, 
because  he  had  come  from  that  town.  It  was  not  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  them  in  Torah  )But  the  place  where  a man  comes  from 
J10norsJבim.  [They  all  spokeTnow lr~was  the  turn  of  ] k.  Elieser  b^” 
Jacob,  who  expounded:  Moses  end  the  JeidtJcaJ  piiests  spoke  to  aJJ 
IsnaeJ,  saying׳:  ße  silent  and  hear,  O Isi'aeJ/  This  day  you  haie 
h&sonie  the  peojj/e  of  the  LORD  y'out־  Gjd  (Eteuteronomy  27.9).  Was 
it  that  day  that  they  received  the  Torah?  Hadn’t  they  received  it 
forty  years  earlier—  and  you  say,  *This  day!’  So  it  teaches  that 
since  Moses  had  taught  them  the  Torah  and  they  had  accepted  it 

with  good  grace^^^.  Scripture  reckons  it  as  though  they  had  that 
very  day  received  it  from  Mt.  Sinai^^V  Thus  it  says.  This  day 

352 

ברך,  berech,  ‘blesses,’  is  here  translated  as  *curses.’ 

353 

Lit.,  with  a cheerful  countenance. 


I.e.,  as  a direct  revelation. 
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iTcf?ra/7Jd?  tJ3e  peop/e  of  tJie  LOI^I?  i^Tcf.  And  you— our 

brethren  of  Usha— who  have  received  our  Masters  with  such  good 
grace — all  the  more!  (Songs  Rabbah  2;  Leviticus  Rabbah  36) 

3.  R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob  says;  TJie  LORD  Is  the  hope  of  Isi-aeJ 

(Jeremiah  17.13).  As  the  Mikveh^^^  makes  pure  the  impure,  so 
the  Holy  One  purifies  Israel.  The  Holy  One  says  to  Israel:  I bade 
you  pray  in  the  synagogue  of  your  city,  but  if  you  cannot  pray 
there,  pray  in  your  field,  and  if  you  cannot  pray  there,  pray  on 
your  bed,  and  if  you  cannot  pray  there,  then  meditate  in  your 
heart,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  4.5),  Speak  within  hearts  in  }.vur 

hectsaj^  he  stiii.  (Pesikta  de  Rav  Kahana  158  a;  Socher  Tov  4) 

of  the  LORD  caiJeci  to  him  /!כר!!!  Heai^'ep.  saying[. 
"^^Wnrnani,  " (Genesis  22.11). 

R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob  said:  [The  promise  was  made]  to  him, 
and  to  [all]  the  generations^^^ . 

There  is  no  generation  without  its  'Abraham,’  its  'Jacob,’  its 
‘Moses,’  its  ‘Samuel.’ 

5.  R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob  said;  When  a dignified  and  respected 
person  says  something  base,  it’s  like  going  into  a palace  and  finding 
an  open  sewer.  (Derech  Erets  3) 
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םוןוה,  mikveh,  means  'hope.’  Its  root ץו ה!,  kavah  has  a second 
meaning,  ‘gather,  collect,’  as,  e. g.,  waters  (Genesis  1.9).  Hence, 
mikveh,  gathering  of  waters  = ritual  bath  for  purification. 

356 

The  first  time  he  says  ‘Abraham,’  he  means  Abraham;  the 
repetition  of  the  name  is  meant  for  the  ‘Abrahams’  of  the  future. 
Similarly,  when  the  others  named  here  are  called,  their  names  are 
repeated. 
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4.11 


R.  Yochanan  Hasandlar 


1 . R . Elazar  b . Shamua  and  R . Y ochanan  Hasandlar  war© 
going  to  Netzivim  to  learn  Torah  from  R.  Judah  b.  Beteira.  As 
they  arrived  at  Sidon  they  thought  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Their 
eyes  began  to  stream  with  tears.  They  tore  their  clothes  and 
recited  this  verse  (Deuteronomy  11. 3 If.),  taÄe 

ajjif  seitJe  Ite  ca/s/c/J  to  da  aJJ  tJie  statutes. 

Returning  home,  they  said:  The  Mitzvah  of  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Israel  is  equal  in  weight  to  all  the  Mitzvot  in  the  Torah  (Sifre 
R’ei)  ^ 
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Avot  4 . 12 

RABBI  ELAZAR  ben  Shamua^^?  says: 

Let  your  disciple’s  honor  be  as  precious  to  you  as  your 

and  your  colleague’s  honor  [as  great  as]  your  reverence  of 
your  master559^ 

and  your  reverence  of  your  master  as  your  reverence  of 
Heaven . 


your  disciple’s  honor־  “We  envy  all  but  two — our  children  and  our  1 
disciples.”  (Sanhedrin  105b)  J 

your  colleague’s  honor-  “The  competition  of  scholars  increases 
wisdom.”  (Baba  Batra  21a) 

reverence  of  your  master-  Reverence  is  due  the  teacher  of  Torah, 
because  Torah  is  sacred,  and  reverence  is  due  God  the  giver  of 
Torah;  to  pay  that  reverence  is  an  equal  obligation  in  each  case, 
though  the  objects  of  reverence  need  not  be  equal.  (TH) 

God  has  put  the  honor  of  scholars  on  the  same  plane  as  His 

own  honor,  because  by  teaching  people  Torah  and  good  works  the 
scholar  brings  them  to  the  life  of  the  world- to- come.  (Aknin) 

Our  masters  taught:  A sage  is  given  precedence  over  a king.  ן 

For  when  a sage  dies  [he  is  irreplaceable:]  we  have  none  like  him;  I 
when  a king  dies,  anyone  is  eligible  to  replace  him. 

N.B.:  4. 11b- 12  are  connected,  saying  that  people  come  together 
for  good  purposes  and  evil.  When  we  advance  God’s  purposes,  our 
comings- together  succeed.  And  only  when  we  avoid  selfish  purposes 
can  we  advance  our  own  purposes.  (Neusner) 
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^^'2nd  C.  CE 

״ — 358 

Cp.  2.10. 
359 


Or,  ‘teacher,׳  ‘rabbi.׳ 
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4.12 

R.  Elasar  b.  Shamua 


1.  Rav  called  R.  Elasar  b.  Shamua:  “Most  fortunate  of  the 
Sages.”  (Ketubot  40a) 

2.  R.  Elasar  b.  Shamua  was  walking  along  the  seashore  one 
day,  when  he  saw  a ship  founder  and  sink  with  all  aboard.  One 
man  was  hanging  on  to  a plank,  and  the  waves  carried  him 
ashore . 

He  was  naked,  and  he  cried  out  to  some  Jews  who  were 
passing  by  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem:  “I  am  a descendant  of  your 
brother  Esau:  give  me  some  clothes  to  cover  my  flesh  with.  I’ve 
lost  all  I own  in  the  sea.” 

“Would  that  this  happened  to  all  your  compatriots,”  they 

said. 


He  looked  up  and  saw  R.  Elazar  b.  Shamua  among  them.  “I 
can  see  that  you  are  an  honored  elder:  surely  you  honor  others. 
Do  me  the  kindness  of  giving  me  something  to  cover  myself  with.” 

R.  Elazar  was  wearing  seven  rich  garments.  He  took  one  of 
them  and  gave  it  to  the  man.  He  then  took  him  to  his  house, 
gave  him  food  and  drink  and  two  hundred  dinarii,  and  gave  him  a 
ride  to  his  home,  with  much  show  of  honor,  a distance  of  fourteen 
parasangs . 

Some  time  later  the  wicked  Caesar  died  and  this  man  was 
elevated  to  the  throne.  He.  issued  a decree:  All  the  men  to  death, 
the  women  to  shame.  They  pleaded  with  R.  Elazar  b.  Shamua: 
“Intercede  for  us.” 

He  answered:  “In  this  kingdom  nothing  is  done  without 
payment.” 

“Here  are  four  thousand  dinarii.  Take  them  and  intercede  for 
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He  took  them  and  went  to  the  royal  gate.  “Qo  and  say  to  the 
king,  ” he  said  to  the  guards,  "that  a Jew  is  at  the  gate  who 
wishes  to  inquire  into  the  king’s  health.” 

“Bring  him  in,”  ordered  the  king. 

When  the  king  saw  him  he  leaf^  up  from  his  throne  and 
bowed  low  to  him.  “What  are  you  doing  here,  my  lord?  What 
brings  you  here?” 

“I  have  come,”  he  answered,  “to  beg  that  your  decree 
concerning  that  province  be  annulled.” 

“Does  your  Torah  contain  anything  false?”  asked  the  king. 

“No.” 

It  is  written  there  (Deuteronomy  23.4f.,  8),  No  anuiiaiiJte 
a/׳  Moaliite  sliaJJ  the  ca/2gj-egatJo/1  of  tJio  La/ti.  Why?  Because 

they  liJti  not  meet זי^־ ז/  ^^ith  iveati  anti  ofi  the  ^v^y.  And  it 

is  written.  You  siiaJI  not  tiespise  an  FLio/71Jte_,  fot־  he  Js 
hn^thej-.  Am  I not  a descendant  of  your  brother  Esau?  They  did 
not  treat  me  with  kindness,  and  one  who  transgresses  the  Torah  is 
punishable  by  death.” 

R.  Elasar  b.  Shamua  said  to  him:  “Nevertheless,  forgive 
them  and  show  them  mercy.” 

“In  this  kingdom  nothing  is  done  without  payment.” 

“I  have  four  thousand  dinarii — take  them  and  have  pity." 

“Keep  the  four  thousand  dinarii  as  payment  for  the  two 
hundred  you  gave  me.  The  whole  province  can  live  on  your 
account,  because  you  gave  me  food  and  drink.  In  my  storehouse 
you  will  find  seventy  garments  in  return  for  the  one  you  gave 
me.  Go  now  in  peace  to  your  people.” 

They  said  of  him  (Ecclesiastes  11.1),  Cast  your  iveati  upon 
the  ^^rat.eJs.  . . (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  11) 

3.  R.  Judah  and  R.  Elaaar  b.  Shamua  said:  “Beautiful  is  a 
Mitsvah  fulfilled  at  its  proper  time.”  (Sifra  25a) 
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4.  The  world  rests  on  twelve  pillars,  as  it  is  said 
(Deuteronomy  32.8),  He  fixed  tJie  boundaries  of  the  peoples 

accoiiding  to  /s/-aeJs  nimibers.^^^  Others  say:  On  seven  pillars,  as 
it  is  said  (Proverbs  9.1),  Ufisdo/22  bas  bui/t  ber  bouse,  s/2e  bas 
be^^n  sei.vn  p/JJajs.^^^  R.  Ela2ar  b.  Shamua  says:  On  one  pillar, 

and  its  name  is  Tsaddik^^^,  as  it  is  said  (ibid.,  10.25),  Tbe 
/i^bteous  is  tbe  A-fundatio/2  of  tbe  fynrJd.  (Chagigah  12  b) 

5.  It  was  said:  Rabbi  Akiba  had  twelve  thousand  pairs  of 
disciples  filling  the  land,  and  they  all  died  in  his  lifetime  and  at 

the  same  time,  between  Pesach  and  Atseret^^^,  because  they  did 
not  treat  each  other  decently,  with  respect.  The  world  was 
desolate  until  R . Akiba  came  to  our  Masters  in  the  South  and 
taught  Torah  to  R.  Meir,  R.  Judah,  R.  Yose,  R.  Simeon,  and  R. 
£la2ar  b.  Shamua.  He  said  to  them:  “The  first  ones  died  because 
they  begrudged  iViP-W  Tr1rftV1-lf=׳«r  rn'r.a  rn'^l  m «;•nr*-• ״ . י 

don’t  irnif  r-jf.i־;  !’toro  ” 

They  aiuoc  aiid  iiucd  llie  whole  land  of  Israel  with  Torah. 
(Yebamot  62b;  Genesis  Rabbah  61) 

360t  •1 

I.e. , the  number  of  Israel’s  tribes. 

361 

Understanding  ‘Wisdom’  to  be  God  or  Torah  [the  vehicle  through 
which  God  created  the  world.] 

362 

צ ד י ה,  tsaädilc,  righteous  [person]. 

363 

I.e.,  in  the  less  than  seven  weeks  between  Passover  and  Shavuot. 
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Avot  4 . 13 


RABBI  JUDAH564  says: 

Be  careful  in  teaching^ ^ for  an  error  may  amount  to 
deliberate  sin^^^. 

RABBI  SIMEON567  says: 

There  are  three  crowns: 
the  crown  of  Torah, 
the  crown  of  priesthood, 
and  the  crown  of  royalty, 

but  the  crown  of  a good  name  is  best  of  all^^S 


Be  careful-  Look  deeply  into  what  you  study,  so  as  not  to  mislead 
others  when  you  teach  or  render  a decision,  (after  Vitry) 

Where  Torah  and  Mitzvot  are  concerned,  error  is  a comon 

thing.  Failure  to  keep  this  in  mind  is  negligence,  not  innocence. 
(R.  Jonah  b.  Abraham)  — *׳ 

Differences  in  interpreting  Torah  are  legitimate  and  expected, 

but  the  Torah  ilseli  (wxiLLexi  and  oral)  xxiusl  nut  be 
misrepresented.  (CS) 


The  crown  of  Torah-  Two  of  the  crowns  are  already  taken.  The 
crown  of  Aaron  belonged  to  Aaron  and  is  reserved  for  his 
descendants.  The  crown  of  royalty  belonged  to  David  and  is 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  The  crown  of  Torah,  however, 
belonged  to  all  who  chose  it,  and  whoever  wishes  may  come  and 
take  it.  (Yoma  72b) 


^^^ben  Illai,  ?-ca.  180  CE. 

^^^Or,  ‘learning.’ 
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I.e. , violation  of  the  Torah  that  is  here  being  taught  and/or 
learned. 

^^^bar  Yochai.  See  3.3. 

368 


Cp.  2.7. 
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the  crown  of  a good  name-  comes  from  personal  worth  and  upright 
character,  and  is  thus  more  important  than  what  may  be  no 
more  than  an  appearance  of  dignity  or  position  whose  acquisition 
depends  on  other  things  than  worth.  (CS) 

is  best  of  all-  Or,  lit.,  ‘rises  above  them.’  That  is,  each  of  the 
three  crowns  alludes  to  an  attainable  virtue:  Torah,  worship, 
deeds  of  loving  kindness  (see  1.2).  When  we  attain  these  three, 
we  ascend  to  the  crown  of  a good  name. 
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4.13 

R.  Judah  b.  Illai 


1.  They  said  of  R.  Judah  bar  Illai  that  he  would  interrupt 
his  study  of  Torah  to  join  a funeral  procession  or  to  help  a bride. 

They  said  of  R.  Judah  bar  Illai  that  he  would  take  a sprig  of 
myrtle  and  dance  before  the  bride  and  sing:  “Lovely  bride!  Full  of 
grace!”  (Ketubot  17  a) 

2.  R.  Judah  b.  R.  Illai  said:  “See  how  the  later  generations 
are  not  like  the  former . The  former  gave  the  study  of  Torah 
priority  over  work,  and  both  flourished;  the  later  gave  first  place 

to  work  and  second  to  Torah,  and  neither  flourished . 
(Berachot  35  b)  — 

3.  Rav  Judah  said  in  the  name  of  Rav:  This  was  the 
practice  of  R.  Judah  b.  R.  Illai:  At  the  eve  of  Shabbat  they  would 
bring  him  a tub  with  hot  water.  He  would  wash  his  face,  his 
hands,  and  his  feet,  and  he  would  sit  in  a fringed  tunic  looking 
like  an  angel  of  the  LORD  of  Hosts.  (Shabbat  25b) 

4.  The  isaice  Js  the  of  Jacob,  but  the  hajiJs  aj-e  the 

hands  of  Esau.  (Genesis  27.32)  R.  Judah  b.  R.  Illai  said:  Rabbi^^^ 
would  interpret:  Jacob  cries  out  over  what  Esau’s  hands  are  doing 
to  him.  (Genesis  Rabbah  65) 

5.  R.  Judah  b.  R.  Illai  expounded:  In  the  time  to  come  the 

Holy  One  will  bring  the  Yetzer  Hara^^^  and  slaughter  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  It  will  appear  to  the 
righteous  as  a tall  mountain;  to  the  wicked  it  will  look  like  a 
thread.  Both  will  weep.  The  righteous  will  say:  “How  could  we 
have  conquered  so  mighty  a mountain?”  The  wicked  will  say: 

369 

Compare  Avot  2.2. 

Judah  the  Prince. 

י־צר,  the  Will- to- Evil. 
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“How  could  we  have  failed  to  overcome  this  thin  thread?”  The  Holy 
One,  too,  will  be  astonished,  as  it  is  said  (Zechariah  8.6):  r/31/s 

saAi  tJje  LORD  of  Hosts:  If  it  1\riJJ  seom  a wo/itie/-  to  t/ie  j-omnant  of 
this  ptxfp/e.  . . so  wiJJ  it  seoiii  a to  Me.  (Sukkah  52a) 
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Avot  4 . 14 


RABBI  NEHORA1572  says: 

Go  into  exile  to  a place  of  Torah,  and  do  not  imagine  that  it 
will  come  to  you,  that  your  friends  will  help  you  master  it^^s 
Am■/  i/o  mft  /s/y  an ד^י ז^/y־  umiarstamiJng  (Proverbs  3.5). 


Go  ...  to  a place  of  Torah-  The  Torah  that  one  studies  with  others 
is  more  firmly  mastered  than  the  Torah  one  studies  by  oneself. 
Colleagues  question  one  another,  each  tries  to  answer  the  questions 
of  others,  there  is  a give  and  take  until  the  subject  is  clarified. 
(Aknin) 

If  you  wait  for  a teacher  to  come  along,  or  for  your  friends 

to  return  from  where  they  have  gone  to  learn,  the  opportunity 
may  never  present  itself,  and  meanwhile  time  keeps  escaping  from 
you . (Meiri) 


Do  not  say  that  your  friends  will  return  and  teach  you.  There 

is  no  comijaring  what  one  learns  directly  from  a teacher  to  what 
oneTeams  from  a disciple’s  re^rt.  (Vitry) 

Learning  too  is  social — we  must  go  after  it  and  gain  it  by 

converse  with  teachers  and  students.  (Neusner) 

N.B. : It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mishnah  is  a reflection  on  R. 
Elasar  b.  Arach,  who  went  to  live  “in  a place  of  no  Torah,”  and 
whose  early  promise  never  came  to  fruition.  See  2.89־.  (CS) 


^^^2nd  C.  CE. 

373  1 

Lit. , “will  help  set  up  in  your  hands.  ” Another  trsl. : “Leave  1 

home  to  go  to  a place  of  Torah,  instead  of  supposing  that  it  will 

come  to  you,  for  [there]  your  friends  will  help  you  master  it.”  \ 
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4.14 

R . Nehorai 


1.  R.  Nehorai  says:  “Whoever  shames  a friend  will  end  up 
shamed.  Not  only  that,  but  the  fiends^^*  will  torment  him, 
driving  him  out  of  the  world  and  showing  his  disgrace  to  all.” 
(Kallah) 

2 . And  the  people  of  Is/'eeJ  ^\^nt  into  the  see  on  dry  ground 
(Exodus  14.22). 

If  [it  says:]  “into  the  sea”  why  does  it  [need  to]  add:  “on 
dry  ground?”  So  that  you  may  learn  that  the  sea  was  not  split  for 
them  until  they  had  gone  in  as  high  as  their  noses:  only  then  did 
it  become  for  them  “dry  ground.” 

R.  Nehorai  expounded:  The  Israelite  women  were  passing 
through  the  sea  holding  their  children  by  the  hand . When  the 
children  cried,  they  would  give  them  apples  and  pomegranates, 
which  they  would  find  in  the  sea,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  106.9),  He 
Jed  tJiem  thj-ougJi  tJje  deep  as  thj-ongJ!  a ^HJderness.  Just  as  they 
lacked  for  nothing  in  the  wilderness,  so  they  lacked  for  nothing  in 
the  deep. 

3.  R.  Nehorai  says:  I let  all  the  world’s  trades  go  and  teach 
my  son  nothing  but  Torah,  for  one  is  paid  for  it  in  this  world,  and 
yet  its  main  reward  is  in  the  world־to־come575  That  is  not  true  of 
other  trades. 

Moreover,  when  you  become  sick,  or  old,  or  afflicted,  and 
can  no  longer  work,  you’ll  die  of  hunger.  Not  so  with  Torah:  it 
stands  by  you  and  keeps  you  from  harm  in  youth  and  gives  you 

374 

‘Angels  of  destruction’. 

375 

I.e.,  the  capital  invested  remains  for  the  world- to- come,  while 
the  interest,  as  it  were,  is  payment— and  payment  enough— in  this 
world.  The  image  is  found  elsewhere  as  well  in  rabbinic  literature, 
and  from  there  has  found  its  way  into  the  morning  service  of  the 
pray  er  book. 
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hope  in  old  age.  In  youth,  as  it  says  (Isaiah  40. 31),  But  they  ^v^ha 
tTust  in  the  LORD  renew  theJr  stjength  as  eagles  lenew  their 
plumes.  In  age,  as  it  says  (Psalm  92 . 15) , They  stJil  biing  fai-th 
h-iiit  in  ahi  age:  they  aj-e  ei.'er  /res/3  and  gi-een.  (Kiddushin  82a) 

4.  R.  Nehorai  would  say  : One  who  learns  Torah  when  young 
is  like  a cake  baked  with  flour  that  has  been  properly  mixed;  one 
who  learns  Torah  in  old  age  is  like  a cake  baked  with  lumpy 

flour."' 

376 

Lit.,  a cake  baked  with  flour  prepared  in  warm  water,  as  against 
flour  prepared  in  cold  water;  the  former  is  preferred.  On  learning 
Torah  when  young  or  old,  see  Avot  4.20 
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Avot  4 . 15 


prosperity  of  the  wicked 


RABBI  YANNA1577  says: 

We  have  in  our  hands  neither  the 
the  suffering  of  the  righteous. 


nor 


RABBI  MAIN  AI  ben  Charash^^a  says: 

Be  first  in  greeting  any  person, 

and  be  a tail  to  lions  rather  than  a head  to  foxes. 


We  have  in  our  hands-  The  most  straightforward  interpretation  of 
this  saying,  often  inserted  into  the  translation  itself,  is  that  we 
cannot  the  way  things  are.  Another  interpretation:  We 

cannot  the  way  things  are  or  will  be.  Another:  Our  lot 

is  not  like  that  of  the  wholly  wicked  or  wholly  righteous;  we  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  their  suffering  and  reward 
alike  are  beyond  us.  (CS) 

^ — “At  the  tranquillity  of  the  wicked  we  have  not  arrived;  the 
sufferings  of  the  righteous  we  have  not  approached.”  (ARNB) 

Be  first  in  greeting־  Taken  literally,  the  Hebrew  can  mean,  'Give 
priority  to  the  welfare  of  every  person  you  meet.’  (Bunim,  II,  p. 
142) 

lions  and  foxes- fetter  by  far  to  be  the  disciple  of  your  superior 
— tha11.^^^e  master  o^  your  inferioF  The  former  leads  to^your^ 
improvement,  ther־Iatter  to  your  deterioration.  (Maimonides) 

The  tail  of  a lion  is  still  a lion  and  the  head  of  a jackal  is  still 

only  a jackal. 

The  proverb  says:  Be  a head  to  foxes  rather  than  a tail  to 
lions.  R.  Matnai  b.  Char  ash  says:  Be  a tail  to  lions,  and  not  a 
head  to  foxes.  (J.  Sanhedrin  4.5) 

^^^2nd-3rd  C.  CE. 

378 


2nd  C.  CE. 


r 
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choosing 


^ Greatness  is  found  by 


״ your  comp)any  well.  Such 

greatness  is  not  self- aggrandisement;  “But  ^wIImghess  to  make  room 
for  others,  and  to  take  second  place.  (Neusner) 
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4.15 

R.  Yannai 


1.  R.  Yannai  was  walking  once  when  he  noticed  a man 

with  the  appearance  of  great  dignity.  “Master,”  said  he,  “will  you 

honor  us  by  being  our  guest?”  The  man  assented.  Yannai  brought 

him  in  and  gave  him  food  and  drink.  He  engaged  him  in 

579 

conversation  about  Scripture,  Mishnah,  Agadah,  and  Talmud, 
but  the  man  knew  nothing.  He  then  said:  “Come,  lead  the 
thanksgiving  [after  meals].”  “Let  Yannai  give  thanks  in  his  own 
house,”  the  man  said.  R.  Yannai  said  to  him:  “Can  you  repeat 
what  I say?”  “Yes,”  was  his  response.  “Then  say,  ‘A  dog  has  eaten 
Yannai’s  food.’”  The  guest  arose  and  seized  R.  Yannai  and  said: 
“You  have  my  inheritance  and  are  withholding  it  from  me!” 
“What  inheritance  of  yours  have  I got?”  asked  Yannai.  “I  was 
walking  past  a schoolhouse,  ” the  man  recounted,  “and  I heard  the 
voices  of  little  children  reciting  (Deuteronomy  33.4),  The  Toi-ah 
ca171J12ajiLieLi  us  Jby  Moses  Js  the  hejite^e  of  the  coiigj'egetjou  of 
Jecah.  It  does  not  say  the  congregation  of  Yannai,  but  the 
congregation  of  Jacob.”  “All  the  same,”  Yannai  argued,  “what 
makes  you  worthy  to  eat  at  my  table?”  “I  will  tell  you,”  said  his 
guest.  “I  have  yet  to  hear  an  insult  to  which  I have  responded  in 
kind,  and  I have  yet  to  see  two  people  quarreling  without  getting 
them  to  make  peace.”  R.  Yannai  eKciaimed:  “You  are  a man  of 

such  quality^^^,  and  I called  you  a dog!!”  (Leviticus  Rabbah  9) 

2.  R.  Yannai  had  a tree  in  his  field  whose  branches  had 
spread  to  the  public  domain;  there  was  another  man  with  a tree 
whose  branches  were  in  the  public  domain . The  authorities 
complained  of  him,  and  he  came  before  R.  Yannai.  “Come  back 
tomorrow,”  R.  Yannai  told  him.  That  night  R.  Yannai  sent  his 
workers  to  cut  down  his  own  offending  branches.  The  man 
returned  the  next  day  and  R.  Yannai  told  him  to  cut  the 

I.e. , every  kind  of  Torah- learning,  from  law  to  lore. 

ררך אר ץ,  derech  erets , lit.,  ‘the  way  of  the  land,’  but  actually 
given  a wide  range  of  applications,  including  good  manners,  a craft 
or  trade,  etc. 
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branches  down.  “What  of  your  own  tree?”  expostulated  the  man. 
“Go  see,  and  do  as  I have  done,  no  more,  no  less.” 

Why  did  R.  Yannai  not  cut  the  branches  off  before  this? 

Till  then  he  had  thought  he  was  pleasing  the  public,  because 
of  the  shade  his  branches  provided.  When  he  saw  that  they  were 
complaining,  he  had  them  cut  down.  (Baba  Batra  60a; 
Tanchuma,  Shof’tim) 

3.  R.  Yannai  said:  If  the  Torah  had  been  given  complete^^^, 
there  would  have  teen  no  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand.  What 
does  this  mean?  The  LORD  spoke  to  Moses,  who  said:  Ribbono  shel 

01am,  tell  me  the  Halachah^®^.  He  answered:  To  side  with  the 
mejoiity  (Exodus  23.2).  If  the  majority  permit,  it  is  permitted;  if 
a majority  prohibit,  it  is  prohibited,  so  that  the  Torah  may  be 
interpreted  as  saying  Yes  in  forty- nine  ways  and  No  in  forty־  nine 
ways^^^.  (j.  Sanhedrin  4.2) 

4.  Rabah  bar  bar  Hunah  said:  One  who  has  Torah  but  no 
fear  of  Heaven  is  like  one  who  is  given  the  keys  to  the  safe,  but 
not  the  keys  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  safe  resides— 
how  can  he  enter? 

R.  Yannai  proclaimed:  Woe  to  him  who  has  no  courtyard 
and  builds  a gate  for  it!  (Shabbat  31b) 

5.  R.  Yannai  saw  a man  publically  giving  a Zu2  to  a 
pauper . He  said:  “Better  you  had  given  hi2T1  nothing  than  to  have 
given  and  humiliated  him!”  (Chagigah  5a;  Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  12) 

381 

I.e.,  closed,  without  need  of  interpretation  and  exposition,  and 
without  room  for  it. 

382 

רזלבח,  the  definitive  law,  the  ‘way  to  go.׳ 

383 

Lit.,  the  Torah  may  be  interpreted  in  49  facets  as  saying  Pure, 
and  49  Impure. 


R.  Matnai  b.  Charash 


1.  Matnai  b.  Charash  was  a man  of  wealth  and  God-fearing; 
He  spent  all  his  time  in  the  House  of  Study  toiling  in  Torah  like  his 
Master,  R.  Meir.  His  face  was  radiant  as  the  sun  and  beautiful  as 
one  of  the  ministering  angels,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
never  looked  at  a woman. 

One  time  the  satan^^*  passed  by  and  and  was  upset  by  what 
he  saw.  He  thought:  “Can  there  be  a flawless  man?”  Instantly  he 
ascended  to  the  heights  and  said  to  the  Holy  One:  “Ribbono  shel 
olam,  how  does  Matnai  b.  Charash  stand  in  Your  reckoning?”  “A 
complete  saint.”  “Give  me  leave  to  test  him.”  “You  will  not  defeat 
him.”  “Nevertheless!”  He  assented. 

Instantly  he  went  and  found  him  sitting  engaged  in  Torah. 
He  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a beautiful  woman,  whose  like  has  not 
been  seen  since  Na'amah,  Cain's  sister,  whom  the  ministering 
angels  themselves  could  not  resist.  Seeing  her,  he  averted  his  face. 
The  satan  walked  around  and  stood  before  him . Seeing  himself 
thus  beleagured — for  turn  as  he  might  she  would  be  standing 
before  him — he  thought:  “I  fear  that  my  Yetser  will  overcome  me 
and  make  me  sin.”  What  did  that  saint  do?  He  called  one  of  his 
disciples,  who  attended  him,  and  said:  “Son,  bring  me  fire  and 
some  spikes.”  When  he  had  them  he  passed  the  spikes  through  the 
flames  and  then  drove  them  into  his  eyes.  Seeing  this,  the  satan 
was  shaken:  he  fell  back,  and  fled.  That  moment  the  Holy  One 
called  to  Raphael,  Prince  of  Healing,  and  said  to  him:  “Go  heal  the 
eyes  of  Matnai  b.  Charash.”  When  Raphael  stood  before  him, 
Matnai  b.  Charash  said  to  him:  “Who  are  you?”  “I  am  the  angel 
Raphael,  whom  the  Holy  One  has  sent  to  heal  your  eyes.”  “Let  me 
he,”  said  Matnai.  “What  has  been,  has  been.”  Raphael  returned 
and  said  to  the  Holy  One:  “Ribbono  shel  olam,  this  is  what  Matnai 
b.  Charash  said  to  me.”  The  Holy  One  replied:  “Go  tell  him  not  to 

״ . . 384 

1,  av  the  accuser  or  prosecuting  attorney.  One  of  God’s  minions 
[though  perhaps  not  pleased  with  his  role],  he  has  no  independent 
power,  but  serves  as  a foil  to  illustrate  the  divine  justice. 
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be  afraid.  I Myself  will  guarantee  that  his  Yetser  will  never  hold 
sway  over  him.”  When  Matnai  b.  Charash  heard  this  from  the 
angel’s  lips  he  allowed  himself  to  be  healed.  (Tanchuma  B, 
Chukat;  Yalkut  Shimoni,  Vayechi) 


Avot  4 . 16 


RABBI  JACOB585  says: 

This  world  is  like  an  anteroom586  to  the  world־ to- come. 
Prepare  yourself  in  the  anteroom,  so  that  you  may  enter  the 
palace^®*׳ . 


the  world- to- come-  Rav  would  say:  In  the  world- to- come  there  is 
neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  procreating,  nor  business 
dealings,  nor  envy,  nor  hatred,  nor  competition.  Instead,  the 
righteous  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  enjoy  the  splendor  of 
the  Shechinah.  (Berachot  17a)  Other  passages  (e.g.,  Barachot 
64a)  picture  this  ‘sitting’  as  the  sitting  of  scholars  discussing  and 
debating  Halachic  questions,  i.e.,  Torah  (see  2.7  and  note  on 
‘ Y eshi vah’ ) . (CS) 


Prepare  yourself-  One  prepares  oneself  before  arriving.  This  world 
is  like  the  shore,  the  other  like  the  sea;  this  world  is  like  Sabbath 
Eve,  the  other  like  the  Sabbath.  If  you  prepare  food  on  shore  you 
will  eat  when  at  sea;  if  you  make  ready  on  Sabbath  Eve,  you  will 
be  able  to  celebrate  on  the  Sabbath,  (after  Ruth  Rabbah  1 1 1. 3) 


X 


Live  a life  of  preparation.  What  we  do  is  important — even 

unto  the  next  world.  Speaking  to  a people  in  crisis,  the  founders 
spoke  to  jjiLiJimiuaJs.  And  they  spoke  not  of  survival  but  of  the 
gopdXife,  of  obligation.  (Neusner) 

^ N.B.:  When  we  hear  the  sages  speak  as  they  do,  we  have  to 
remember  that  they  knew  what  we  know:  a life  of  tragedy,  a 
world  of  evil,  an  age  of  mass  destruction,  a time  of  chaos  and 
disorder.  If  then  they  could  frame  the  issues  of  life  as  they  did,  so 
too  can  we  hear  their  message:  a life  of  goodness  in  a world  of 
evil;  a life  of  reconciliation  in  a world  of  destruction;  a life  to 
affirm  the  abiding  value  of  decency  in  a world  contemptuous  of 


C.  CE. 

^^^Or,  ‘vestibule.׳ 

TO7 

Or,  ‘ banquet- hall. ’ Cp.  2.10. 


reason  and  of  love.  The  survivors  then  have  this  to  say  to  the 
survivors  now;  for  a Jew,  it  is  a sin  to  despair.  (Neusner) 
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Avot  4 . 17 

HE  WOULD  say; 

Better  one  hour  of  Repentance^®®  and  good  deeds  in  this 
world  than  all  the  life  of  the  world־ to־ come, 

and  better  one  hour  of  bliss  in  the  world־  to- come  than  all 
the  life  of  this  world. 

Better . . . and  better־  The  world  of  change  and  a changeless  one : in 
the  former,  the  highest  form  of  change  may  be  expressed  as 
teshuvah  and  good  deeds,  whereby  one  turns  to  and  serves  God; 
in  the  latter,  the  highest  form  of  existence  is  the  perfect  peace  of 
beholding  God . (TH) 

Each  world  has  the  virtue  for  which  it  is  particularly  suited. 

Only  in  this  world  can  one  do  good  deeds;  only  in  the  other  world 
can  one  experience  perfect  bliss,  (after  Vitry) 

One  cannot  explain  a comparison  of  what  cannot  be 

compared . (Midrash  Shemuel) 

Repentance־  “In  the  place  where  the  penitent  stand,  the  wholly 
righteous  cannot  stand.”  (Berachot  34  b,  Sanhedrin  99  a)  [A 
mended  limb  may  be  stronger  than  one  never  broken.] 

good  deeds  in  this  world־  “There  is  no  reward  for  a good  deed  in 
this  world.”  (Kiddushin  39b) 

TJisnfJni-e  faitJifuIJy  tJie  tJ2e  73  ?!׳״y.  i^nti  tJie 

ruJes  of  justJce  I c0112n20nd  you  tJ2js  di^y.  (Deuteronomy  7.11) 

“‘This  day’  you  are  to  do  them,  but  not  ‘this  day’  are  you  to 
receive  their  reward.”  (Avodah  Zarah  3a).  “Do  them  ‘this  day;’ 
receive  their  reward  the  next  day.”  (Erubin  22a).  [and  see  2.16, 
4.11] 

ON  PARADOX : The  first  message  of  the  survivors  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
Temple  cult  was  a message  of  Torah.  The  first  message  of  the 
survivors  of  the  last  hope,  when  the  Temple  mountain  was  plov/ed 

^®®Cp.  4.11,  2.10. 
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over  by  the  Romans  and  the  doors  of  Jerusalem  locked  against  the 
Jews. 


is  before  us:  So  take  up  the  work.  What  a paradox!  FoF 
what  work  was  left  to  do,  when  the  old  ways  in  which  Israel 
served  God  no  longer  lay  open?  The  paradoxical  mode  of  thought 
that  turns  taking  into  giving,  opposites  into  one  another,  led  our 
sages  to  look  for  the  opposite  in  the  things  they  saw:  Despair?  Then 
hope!  Destruction?  Then  build!  The  end  of  all  things?  Then  renew 
them!  No  further  means  of  working  for  God?  Then  take  up  the 
task!  (Neusner) 
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4.16 

R.  Jacob 


1.  When  R.  Jacob  died,  stars  appeared  in  broad  daylight. 
(Moed  Katan  25  b) 

2.  There  is  no  reward  for  a Mitzvah  in  this  world. 

We  have  learned:  R.  Jacob  says:  There  is  no  Mitzvah  in  the 
Torah  whose  reward  is  mentioned,  which  does  not  involve  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  regard  to  honoring  one’s  father  and 
mother  is  it  said,  tJiat  may  jbe  jivn/a12£ad  and  tJiat  it 

may  go  wall  wJtJi  And  in  regard  to  the  bird’s  nest  it  is  said 

(Deuteronomy  22.7):  That  it  may  go  with  you  and  that  y^ur 

days  may  be  p1־oionged.  A father  told  his  son:  “Go  up  this  tower 
and  bring  me  the  chicks.  He  went  up,  chased  the  mother  and  took 
the  chicks.  Going  down,  he  fell  to  his  death:  Was  this  ‘long  life?’ 
How  did  it  ‘go  well’  with  him?  The  text  means:  that  da^^ 

may  piTdongad—iw  the  world  that  is  all  length;  that  it  may  go 
^vaJ]  with מ׳י ז£/— in  the  world  that  is  all  good. 

Do  you  suppose  this  never  happened?  R.  Jacob  saw  it. 

R.  Joseph  said:  Had  ‘Acher’^®^  understood  this  text  as  did  his 
nephew  R.  Jacob,  he  would  not  have  gone  astray. 

And  what  v7as  Acher’s  experience?  Some  say  he  saw  what 
was  described  above . And  others  say : He  saw  the  tongue  of 
Chutzpit  the  Interpreter  lying  in  the  dust  and  he  thought:  “The 
mouth  that  uttered  gems  of  wisdom  licks  dust!”  So  he  went 
astray.  And  he  did  not  know  of  R.  Jacob’s  interpretation. 
(Kiddushin  39a;  Chullin  142a) 

TQQ 

After  his  apostasy,  Elisha  b.  Abuyah  was  called אח ר,  ‘The  Other 
One.’ 


Z55 


Avot  4 . 18 

RABBI  SIMEON  ben  Elasar^^O  says; 

Never  try  to  pacify^^i  your  friend  who  is  in  the  grip  of  rage, 
nor  attempt  to  console  one  whose  loved  one  has  just  died, 
nor  raise  a question  about  a vow^^^  made, 
nor  rush  to  see  your  friend  who  has  just  been  disgraced. 

“Even  as  we  are  commanded  to  speak  up  when  our  words  will 

be  listened  to,  so  are  we  commanded  to  hold  our  peace  when  our 
words  will  not  be  listened  to.”  (Yebamot  65b) 

vow-  People  make  vows  and  sometimes  have  cause  to  regret  them. 
In  certain  circumstances  the  court  can  annul  a vow,  provided  that 
the  one  who  made  it  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  those 
(unforeseen)  circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  passage  above,  we  ar^ 
advised  not  to  push  the  maker  of  a vow  into  a corner,  wherein  he 
will  bind  himself  so  tightly  that  later  on  he  will  be  unable  to 
escape  the  terms  of  his  vow,  despite  his  discovery  of  its  folly,  v 

^^°140-220  CE. 
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Or,  ‘make  amends  with.’ 

392 

■ Or,  ‘try  to  persuade  him  to  annul  a vow.’  Cp.  3.13. 
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4.18 

R.  Simeon  b.  Elasar 


1.  They  taught  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Elasar:  Love 
makes  one  disregard  one’s  self-regard^^^ . Didn’t  Abraham,  for 
example,  have  many  servants?  Yet  when  it  came  to  doing  God’s 
will,  it  says  (Genesis  22.3),  AivaJiajJi  !■ose  earJy  in  tJie  nia/nnig 

and  saddied  Ais  ass.^^^  Hatred  has  the  same  effect.  Did  not  Balaam 
have  many  servants?  Yet  when  it  came  to  cursing  Israel,  it  says, 

BaJaanj  jxfse  in  tJie  nioi'ning  and  saddled  iiis  (Sanhedrin 

105b;  Genesis  Rabbah  55) 

2.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elasar  says:  “If  the  young  say  to  you; 

'Build  the  Temple.’—  don’t  listen  to  them.  And  if  the  elders  say  to 
you.  destroy  the  Temple.’  listen  to  them.  For  the  construction 
of  the  young  is  destruction  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  is 
construction.  And  Reheboam  son  of  Solomon  is  an  example.”  [see  I 
Kings  12]  (Tosefta  Avodah  Zarah  1;  Nedarim  40a)  ^ 

3.  R.  Samuel  bar  R.  Isaac  taught  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon־^ 

b.  Elazar;  Koheiet^^^  says  “Vanity”  seven  times  in  correspondence  י 
with  the  seven  worlds  a person  sees:®^^ 

At  the  age  of  one  year  the  child  is  a potentate,  sitting  in  its 
carriage,  hugged  and  kissed  by  all. 

At  two  and  three  he  is  like  a pig  with  hands  full  of  dirt: 
whatever  he  finds  he  puts  into  his  mouth. 

At  ten  he  leaps  like  a kid. 
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Greatness  (lit.),  dignity,  standing. 

394 

^himself. 

395 

himself. 

396 

Ecclesiastes 

^^^Compare  Avot  5.21.^ 


At  twenty  he  is  like  a whinnying  horse;  he  adorns  himself 
and  looks  for  a wife. 

Married,  he  is  burdened^ and  becomes  a donkey. 

He  begets  children,  and  becomes  shameless  as  a dog  to  get  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  children. 

He  grows  old,  and  is  like  a monkey  (Kohelet  Rabbah  1; 
Yalkut_Shimoni,  Ecclesiastes  1) 

f R.  Jonathan  said:  Solomon  wrote  the  Song  of  Songs 

firsty^t^n  Proverbs,  then  Kohelet  [Ecclesiastes]. 

599 

He  reasons  from  the  ordinary  way  of  things 
In  youth  one  sings  [love  songs]. 

In  maturity  one  turns  to  wisdom. 

In  age  one  sees  the  world’s  vanities.  (Songs  Rabbah  1) 

4.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says;  If  your  deeds  exceed  your 
wisdom,  what  are  you  like?  One  who  rides  a horse  with  a bridle: 
you  go  as  you  please.  If  your  wisdom  exceeds  your  deeds,  what 
are  you  like?  One  who  rides  a horse  without  a bridle:  You  ride, 

you  fall  off,  you  break  your  neck.^*^®  (ARNB,  34) 

5.  Ve  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  Every 
Mitzvah  to  which  Israel  held  fast  even  at  risk  of  death  during  the 
time  of  Roman  persecution,  such  as  [rejecting]  idolatry  and 
[affirming]  circumcision,  is  now  held  even  more  strongly.  And 

TV/Iit  • ז )יד c»V(  ffir  •.tjlnr)-!  Tc-r«(׳'■^  Till•  If ׳ , ׳ ' ’ ־ • 1 ‘־׳ Jit:  Ifi 

days,  such  as  Tefillin*^^,  is  now  less  strongly  held. 


Or,  saddled. 


דרך אר ץ,  erets. 


^Compare  Avot  3.9. 

Phylacteries:  two  boxes  containing  biblical  texts  affixed  to  the 
head  and  arm  by  leather  straps  and  worn  during  the  weekday 
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The  Romans  once  decreed  that  anyone  who  wore  Tefillin  on 
his  head  be  beheaded.  Elijah  went  out  to  the  marketplace  wearing 
Tefillin.  An  informer  saw  him  and  ran  after  him.  But  by  the  time 
the  man  had  caught  up  with  him,  he  had  taken  them  off  his  head 
and  had  them  in  his  hand.  "What  do  you  have  in  your  hand?” 
asked  the  man.  “The  wings  of  a dove,”  he  answered.  He  opened 
his  hand  and  showed  him  the  dove’s  wings.  And  that’s  why  they 
used  to  call  him  ‘Elijah  Dove- Wing.’ 

And  why  a dove,  of  all  birds?  Because  Congregation  Israel  is 
compared  to  a dove,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  68.14),  ...  of  a 

sheathed  Jn  sjJiJ^j־.  Jts  pinJons  Jn  fine  gold.  As  its  wings  shield 
the  dove,  so  do  the  Mitzvot  shield  Israel.  (Shabbat  130a;  Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Psalms,  68) 

6.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  Better  to  do 
because  of  love  than  out  of  fear^*^^.  (Sotah  31a) 

7.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  The  Yetzer*^^  is  like  iron.  Only 
when  iron  is  in  the  furnace  can  you  shape  it  as  you  please.  Only 
through  the  words  of  Torah  can  the  Yetzer  be  conformed  to  your 
will,  for  they  are  like  fire.  (ARN  16) 

8.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  The  Yetzer push  it  away 
with  one  hand,  embrace  it  with  the  other.  (Sotah  47a) 

9.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  Act  while 
your  hands  still  have  the  strength  for  it.  So  in  his  wisdom  does 
Solomon  advise  (Ecclesiastes  12.1),  Reiiiejiihej- your  Ci-eatai־  in  the 
dav^  of  ^-’OLij- ד^י ז£//t/7.  heJbi-e  the  had  dav^  coiJie,  and  the ד/גמ׳- ז? 
arrJi-’e  \\rhen  ^•'ou  say.,  Y no  desii-e  Jn  tJiejJi. 


morning  service.  They  may  be  said  to  represent  the  attachment  of 
head,  arm  and  heart  to  the  divine. 


The  reference  is  tn  the  Annttier  tr״T  C.rr—ifrr  i־■  nr  ■■  י -r 


4Q2 


drwp■:.■  [Gi'ifi’s ווו ו  fif  1f1־׳t-•  !li.-ir!  ;!־. ■ ,!ו’r!  ? , !!  1111■  < tf 

^®^ ״ ז.ן-ניv,;,  :.1.1. ״■ ־  - 

evident  frurr!  this  arid  tfie  ff  passage,  ttie ׳,':1 ־ ך.ר1 י  is  a goacJ  servurit 
but  a dangerous  master. 

404 


See  preceding  Note. 
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The  Romans  once  decreed  that  anyone  who  wore  Tefillin  on 
his  head  be  beheaded.  Elijah  went  out  to  the  marketplace  wearing 
Tefillin.  An  informer  saw  him  and  ran  after  him.  But  by  the  time 
the  man  had  caught  up  with  him,  he  had  taken  them  off  his  head 
and  had  them  in  his  hand.  "What  do  you  have  in  your  hand?” 
asked  the  man.  “The  wings  of  a dove,”  he  answered.  He  opened 
his  hand  and  showed  him  the  dove’s  wings.  And  that’s  why  they 
used  to  call  him  ‘Elijah  Dove־ Wing.’ 

And  why  a dove,  of  all  birds?  Because  Congregation  Israel  is 
compared  to  a dove,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  68.14),  ...  ^vrings  of  c? 

shoatheti  in  siiiren,  its  pillions  in  fine  gold.  As  its  wings  shield 
the  dove,  so  do  the  Mitzvot  shield  Israel.  (Shabbat  130a;  Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Psalms,  68) 

6.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  Better  to  do 
because  of  love  than  out  of  fear*®^.  (Sotah  31a) 

7.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  The  Yetzer^^^  is  like  iron.  Only 
when  iron  is  in  the  furnace  can  you  shape  it  as  you  please.  Only 
through  the  words  of  Torah  can  the  Yetzer  be  conformed  to  your 
will,  for  they  are  like  fire.  (ARN  16) 

8.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  The  Yetzer*®*:  push  it  away 
with  one  hand,  embrace  it  with  the  other.  (Sotah  47a) 

9.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  Act  while 
your  hands  still  have  the  strength  for  it.  So  in  his  wisdom  does 
Solomon  advise  (Ecclesiastes  12.1),  Rsnisnibai־  your  Ciieator  in  the 
day^  of  yuL/r  ^••oiith.  JieAw  the  had  dapv  oonie,  and  the  ^׳eais 
arrh-v  fvdien  ^ד^יז^/  hdJJ  ^y.  ‘I  haue  no  desire  in  them.  ’ 

morning  service.  They  may  be  said  to  represent  the  attachment  of 
head,  arm  and  heart  to  the  divine. 
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The  refer  ence  is  tn  the  Mitzvnf  Another  • Grcoter  r one 

driCf•.•  [Gcifl’s  >njf  rif  Ifrt.tR  il1«T1  wTif!  ?fir*«.■  i? ווו ו’  nf 

40^י 

4יר 1ורג י "‘’,  Ihr  V/. 11ן ! 1 ־,  h i.  1..  i.^i!  it  iri  \f:  ; 

evident  from  this  arid  the  ff  passage,  the יצ ר הרנ ו  is  a gcmd  servarit 
but  a dangerous  master. 

404 

See  preceding  Note. 
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. . . h?Jb/'e  tJje  l-Kfui  co/21e — the  days  of  old  age; 


. . . tJ7e זג־/גגגיי ז.  . . when  you  wiJJ  say,  7 hai^v  no  tiesJj-e  in 
them — the  days  of  the  Messiah,  when  there  is  neither  praise  nor 
blame,  neither  Yes  nor  No.  (Shabbat  151a) 


10.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Elasar  says:  One  who  is 
present*®^  at  the  parting  of  the  soul  is  required  to  tear  his 

garment*®^.  What  is  this  like?  A Torah  Scroll  that  is  burnt. 
(Shabbat  105b) 

11.  We  have  learned:  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  says:  One  must 
break  the  Sabbath  for  a living  one־ day  old  baby;  one  may  not 
break  the  Sabbath  for  a dead  David  king  of  Israel. 


R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  There  is  no  need  to  guard  that 
live  infant  from  weasels  and  mice,  yet  for  a dead  Og  king  of 

Bashan**^^  one  must  stand  guard,  as  it  is  said  (Genesis  9.2),  The 
fear  and  di-ead  of  you  shah  be  upon  ah  the  beasts  of  the  field.  . . 
As  long  as  we  live  the  fear  of  us  is  upon  other  creatures;  when 
we  die  the  fear  of  us  disappears.  (Shabbat  151b) 


12.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  said:  And,  behold,  it  fy^s  t-’eny  ^1x>d 
(Genesis  1.31).  i-’s/y  good.•  that  refers  to  sleep. 

Can  sleep  be  very  good?  Strange!  Have  we  not  learned 
otherwise,  that  wine  and  sleep  are  fitting  for  the  wicked  and 
[therefore]  good  for  the  world?  Why  then  does  he  call  sleep  very 
good?  Because  after  a little  sleep  one  can  get  up  and  do  a lot  of 
work  in  Torah.  (Genesis  Rabbah  9) 


13.  R.  Samuel  bar  R.  Isaac  taught  in  the  name  of  R. 
Simeon  b.  Elazar:  In  dreams  we  are  shown  only  what  is  in  our 
own  thoughts,  as  it  is  said  (Daniel  2.29),  O Aing,  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  youn  mind  in  your  bed.  . . And,  if  you  like,  you  can 
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Lit.,  ‘standing  over,’  perhaps,  ‘attending.’ 

^®^As  a sign  of  mourning. 

407 


A man  of  legendary  prowess. 
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derive  it  from  this  (ibid.  2.30):  . . .ami  tJjat  may  Anadir  tJie 

408 

tJ30L/£J7t.S  of  J27JJ7li. 

Rava  said:  Know,  that  in  dreams  we  are  not  shown 
palm-trees  made  of  gold  or  elephants  going  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  (Berachot  55b) 

14.  The  emperor  said  to  R.  Joshua  b.  Chananiah:  “You 
claim  to  be  great  sages;  tell  me  what  I will  dream  about.” 

He  replied:  “You  will  see  the  Persians  coming.  They  will 
subjugate  and  despoil  you;  strangers  will  tend  your  flocks  with 
golden  rods.” 

He  pondered  this  all  that  day;  at  night  he  saw.  (Berachot 

56a) 


15.  R.  Simeon  b.  Elasar  says:  Adam,  the  first  man,  tasted 

nothing  until  he  had  done  work,  as  it  is  said  (Genesis  2.15),  Jie 
p/aceti  J1L127  Jj2  tJ2e  ^j־Liej2  of  Etiaj2  to  Jt  aj2d  Aaep  j't.  Only 

after  this  does  it  say  (ibid.  2.16),  You  J72ay  eat  of  any  tj-ee  of  tJ2e 
^jiien. 

R.  Tarfon  says:  The  Holy  One  did  not  let  His  Shechinah  rest 

on  Israel  until  they  had  done  work,  as  it  is  said  (Exodus  25.8), 

409 

Let  tJ2ej72  n2aAe  Me  a sanctuajy,  tJ2at  / J72ay  ti^wJJ  aj720r2g 
tJ2ej72.  (ARN  11) 

16.  L01>v  ji-ipuj-  neJgJiiTO!-  as  ^^>’0ujseJf  (Leviticus  19.18).  R. 
Akiba  says:  This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  Torah. 

R.  Simeon  b.  Elazar  says:  This  word— >^־//£ד  neigiiltoi־  as 
j;>nouj־seJf:  I a772  tJ7e  LORD—\7^^  said  with  a fearful  oath:  “I  the 
LORD  created  him,  if  you  love  him,  you  can  depend  on  Me  to 

^^®In  both  verses  Daniel  is  interpreting  King  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. 

409 

This  comment  is  particulary  neat  because  of  its  play  on  the  single 
root  for  'Shechinah’  [שכי־נה]  and  ‘that  I may  dwell’  [*ושכנתי],  i.e., 

שכז,  shachen,  ‘dwell.’  The  Shechinah  is  the  Divine  Presence,  the 
aspect  under  which  God  dwells  in  this  world. 


reward  you  well;  if  not,  I am  the  Judge  who  will  punish. 
(Sifra,  Kedoshim;  ARN  16) 
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Avot  4 . 19 

SAMUEL  THE  Younger*  10  says: 

Ih  jjof ־//£מ'־ ז  e12e171y  /^Jh.  iio  not  j-ojoice  ^vhon 

he  stLiniJbles.  lest  the  Loiri  see  it  and  be  displeased,,  and  airent  His 
wi-ath  fi-oni  him.  (Proverbs  27.1718־) 

He  makes  the  Biblical  passage  his  own  saying. 

^^°Ca.  10-80  CE. 
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4.19 


Samuel  the  Younger 


1.  Why  was  Samuel  the  Younger  called  'The  Little?’  Because 
he  would  humble  himself  (i.e.,  make  himself  small).  And  some 
say:  he  was  a little  smaller  than  Samuel  of  Ramah.  (Sanhedrin 
11a) 

2.  When  Samuel  the  Younger  died,  they  put  his  notebook[ 

and  ledger  in  his  coffin,  since  he  had  no  son.  Rabban  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  and  Rabbi  Elieser  eulogised  him:  “It  is  right  to  weep  for  a 
man  like  that,  it  is  right  to  mourn  him.  Kings  die  and  pass  their 
crowns  to  their  children,  the  rich  pass  their  wealth  to  their 
children,  but  Samuel  the  Younger  took  all  that  was  desireable  and 
went  his  way.  Thus  it  says  (Proverbs  5.17),  Jt■  Jxf  Av  ^>׳duj~s!6ü/ 
aJa/ie,  and  J7at.  fa/- sti-ang^sis  (Ibid.) 

3.  Rabban  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  said  once:  “Call  seven  people 
to  be  in  the  Upper  Chamber  at  daybreak . ” The  neKt  morning  he 
found  eight  there.  He  said:  “The  one  who  came  up  uninvited  must 
leave.  Samuel  the  Younger  got  up  and  said:  “I’m  the  one  who 
came  without  permission.  I didn’t  come  to  take  part  in  the 
intercalation  of  the  year,  but  only  to  observe  what  has  to  be 
done.”  The  Patriarch  then  said:  “Sit,  my  son,  sit!  It  would  be 
right  were  every  year  to  be  intercalated  by  you,  only  the  Sages 
said.  The  year  may  be  intercalated  only  by  people  specifically 
invited  for  that  purpose.’” 

And  Samuel  the  Younger  had  not  really  come  uninvited — it 
was  someone  else,  but  he  did  it  to  spare  the  other  the 
einhar  rassriieijl.  (Saiihedriia  11a) 


Avot  4 . 20 

El.IfJHA  RKN 

Learning  as  a child:  what  is  that  like?  Ink  inscribed  on  new 
papter.  Learning  in  old  age;  what  is  that  like?  Ink  inscribed  on 
blotted  paper. 

RABBI  YCiBE  bar  Judah* □f  Kefar  Habavli  says: 

Who  learns  from  the  young  is  like  one  who  eats  unripe 
grapes  and  drinks  wine  straight  from  the  vat  Who  learns  from 
elders  is  like  one  who  eats  ripe  grapes  and  drinks  vintage  wine. 

RABBI*  15  SAYB; 

Eton't  look  at  the  flask  but  at  what’s  in  it.  There  are  nev7 
flasks  full  of  old  wine,  and  old  ones  that  don’t  even  contain  new 
wine. 


Learning-  The  MjiirJjar  /fa-p'jj/njj22  has  an  epigram;  ״Learning 
Tor  all  when  young,  what  is  that  like?  Engraving  on  stone. 
Learning  Torah  in  old  age־  wh.it  is  that  !!!לס:־  Engraving  on  saml  ” 
(R  Jonah  11־  Ahi  ahan  i) 

Learning  when  young  has  two  advantages:  it  is  e-asier  to 

impress  knowledge  on  the  mind,  and  one  has  time  left  in  which  to 
teal:}!  (.!iliexs,  lea11,1111g  when  uuJ  lias  Ihe  1:utjelal1ve  diseu vantages, 
it  IS  Itarfh:(  !((  riliiiiiiM  1׳  •.n  1 ! : . .'ill  ■ :ii'.ii.  t:.  11!1]r  liri!׳'  It/t  f(1,r 
teaching  nthers  (MidrHsh  r>hprrni1=׳^^ 

- Rahhi  ',Jirnwtn  hea!  Kla>:aT  '־■:ays  11  the  oidt:!  ■;  say  doTnonsn, 

and  the  young  say  'build,’  heed  the  old  and  nut  tiie  young,  lui  the 
demolition  of  the  old  is  constructive,  and  the  building  of  the  young 
is  destructive.  (Megillah  31b;  see  I Kings  12.3׳־ ׳ — (20־ 

411 

80- ca.  145  CE.  He  is  included  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
notorious  apostate. 


'2nd  C.  CE. 


See  2.1. 


/ 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 
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Avot  4.20 

ELISHA  RKN 

Learning  as  a child:  what  is  that  like?  Ink  inscribed  on  new 
paper.  Learning  in  old  age;  what  is  that  like?  Ink  inscribed  on 
blotted  paper. 

RABBI  YC^E  bar  Judah* of  Kefar  Habavli  says: 

Who  learns  from  the  young  is  like  one  who  eats  unripe 
grapes  and  drinks  wine  straight  from  the  vat  Who  learns  from 
elders  is  like  one  who  eats  ripe  grapes  and  drinks  vintage  wine. 

RABBI*  saYB: 

Don't  look  at  the  flask  but  at  what’s  in  it.  There  are  new 
flasks  full  of  old  wine,  and  old  ones  that  don’t  even  contain  new 
wine. 


Learning-  The  MJi'vrJiar  Na-p'njnjni  has  an  epigram:  “Learning 
Torah  when  young:  what  is  that  like?  Engraving  on  stone. 
Learning  Torah  in  old  age:  vrhat  is  that  like?  Engraving  on  sand  ” 
(R.  Jonah  b Akiratiarn) 

Learning  when  young  has  two  advantages:  it  is  easier  to 

impress  knowledge  on  the  mind,  and  one  has  time  left  in  which  to 
teae:h  uthex  s,  learning  when  old  has  llie  ciu  r elaUve  disadvantages, 
it  is  liarder  to  ah.it.11h  leciiiuo^,  om!]  !.hr:^  ז.;  u•■  liMh;  tif׳׳i0  left  for 
teachirig  otliers.  (Midrash  f>hRrr1UP׳i) 

— Rahbi  Srrrjeon  hen  E{tr<':ar  says:  ii  thie  eiders  say  dernoiish, 
arul  thr.  yuung  say  ‘build,’  liatAl  the  uid  and  nut  txie  yuuxxg.  lux  Ixia 
demolition  of  the  old  is  constructive,  and  the  building  of  the  young 
is  destructive.  (Megillah  31b;  see  I Kings  12.3 ״ — - (20־ 

411 

80-ca.  145  CE.  He  is  included  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
notorious  apostate. 

^^^2nd  C.  CE. 

413 


See  2.1. 
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“As  an  elder  would  feel  no  shame  to  ask  a younger  for  water, 

so  should  he  feel  no  shame  to  ask  a younger  to  teach  him  a 
chapter,  verse,  or  even  a letter  of  Torah.”  (Songs  Rabbah  1.1) 
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4.20 


Elisha  b.  Abuyah 

1.  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  said:  Scripture  considers  one  who 
causes  another  to  do  a Mitzvah  as  though  he  had  done  it  himself. 
(ARN  24,  39b) 

2.  One  Sabbath  day,  as  R.  Meir  sat  expounding  [Torah]  in 
the  House  of  Study  in  Tiberias,  his  Master  Elisha  was  seen  in  the 
marketplace  riding  his  horse.  When  they  told  this  to  R.  Meir,  he 
broke  off  and  went  out. 

Elisha  said  to  him:  “What  were  you  expounding  today?”  He 
answered:  “And  the  Le1~d  JbJessed  deb's  end  jne1~e  then  Jus 
Jbe£üuung■”  (Job  42.12).  “And  what  did  you  say  about  it?”  'T  said 
(ibid.  42.10):  And  tJie  Leixi  geiv  dab  t^vdce  es  much—  fai־  he 
doubled  eJJ  his  ^veeJth.”  “Alas  for  those  who  are  lost  and  not 
found!  Your  master  Akiba  did  not  teach  this.  Instead:  And  tJie 
Lord  }?Jess&J  dob’^s  end  more  then  hjs  beginning  on  account  of  the 
Mitzvot  and  good  deeds  that  he  had  in  hand  from  the  beginning. 

What  else  did  you  expound?”  Meir  said  (Ecclesiastes  7.8): 

“ The  end  of  e metter  is  better  tJien  its  b^inning■."  “And  what  did 
you  say  about  it?”  “One  n־iay  do  business  in  one  s youth  at  a loss, 
and  do  the  same  thing  in  age  and  gain.”  [Another  version:  One 
may  learn  Torah  in  youth  and  forget  it,  and  learn  it  in  age  and 
fulfill  it."]  Elisha  said:  “Alas  for  those  who  are  lost  and  not  found! 
Your  master  Akiba  did  not  teach  this.  Instead:  The  end  of  e 
metter  is  better  then  its  begi/uuhg^  a matter  is  good  at  its  ending 
when  its  beginning  is  good.  And  he  was  talking  about  me. 

“My  father  Abuyah  was  one  of  Jerusalem’s  leading  citizens. 
For  the  feast  of  my  circumcision  he  invited  all  the  city’s  leaders, 
R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  among  them.  As  they  were  eating  and 
drinking,  people  began  to  clap  and  dance.  Some  were  singing  and 
others  were  reciting  [Greek]  acrostics . R . Eliezer  said  to  R . 
Joshua:  ‘They  are  doing  theirs,  and  we  are  not!’  So  they  sat  and 
went  from  Torah  to  Prophets  to  Writings,  and  a divine  flame 
descended  and  surrounded  them.  Abuyah  said  to  them:  ‘Masters, 
have  you  come  here  to  burn  down  my  house?’  ‘God  forbid,  they 
replied.  ‘We  were  just  sitting  and  going  over  the  Torah,  and  its 
words  began  to  rejoice  as  when  they  were  given  at  Sinai,  so  the 
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flam6s  licked  them  as  they  had  done  at  Sinai  for  at  Sinai  they 
came  down  as  fire  (Deuteronomy  4. 11)  — ^17747;־  fJie  jiiountiijn 
hnrning׳  up  tü  tJje  üf  My  father  Abuyah  said  to 

them:  ‘Since  the  power  of  Torah  is  so  great,  I dedicate  this  son  of 
mine— if  he  lives— to  the  Torah.׳  And  because  he  did  not  intend 
this  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  my  Torah  did  not  endure.” 

“And  what  else  did  you  expound?”  continued  Elisha. 

“ iTbti  Jiiss  tJie  anEf  as  tJie  atJiai׳”  (Ibid.  7.14) 

“What  did  you  say  about  it?” 

“God  has  made  a counterpart  for  everything  in  creation;  hills 
and  valleys,  seas  and  rivers,  for  example.” 

“Your  master  Akiba  did  not  give  such  examples;  rather: 
righteous  and  wicked,  Eden  and  Gehenna. In  fact,  each  person 
has  two  [potential]  destinations:  Eden  and  Gehenna.  Judged 
righteous,  you  get  two  shares  of  Eden;  condemned  as  wicked,  you 
get  two  shares  of  Gehenna . . . And  what  else  did  you  expound? 

“L7bld  and  cjy'staJ  cannot  equaJ  it.  no/-  can  it  lie  excJia/igod 
ibi־  i^'osseJs  of  fi/io  gold”  (Job  28.17) 

“What  did  you  say  about  it?” 

“These  are  the  words  of  Torah:  they’re  as  hard  to  acquire  as 
gold  or  fine  gold  and  as  easy  to  lose  as  crystal.” 

“Oh,  God!  As  clay  pots!  But  your  master  Akiva  did  not  teach 
this;  rather:  as  gold  and  crystal  vessels  can  be  repaired  even  if 
they  are  broken,  so  is  there  a cure  for  a sage,  even  though  he 
sins . ” 

R.  Meir  then  said  to  him:  “If  so,  turn  back—  you  too.” 

“No,  not  I.  I cannot.” 

“Why  not?” 

41 4 

Heaven  and  Hell. 
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“One  day,  it  was  Yom  Kippur  that  fell  on  Shabbat,  I was 
riding  my  horse  behind  the  House  of  Study,  I heard  a divine  voice 
call  out  saying  (Jeremiah  3.14,  Malachi  3.7),  ‘/?etuj'n,  tumaxit 
ahjJd/ifi/j/  to  Me  and  / return  to  all  but  Acher*l5^ 

who  knew  My  power  and  rebelled  against  Me!’” 

When  they  had  reached  the  Sabbath  Boundary^ he  said: 
“Go  bac:k,  Meir.  My  horse’s  hooves  have  already  crossed  the 
Sabbath  Line.” 

“And  you  you  turn  back,  too 

“Haven’t  I already  told  yo^Jל  I heard  this  from  behind  the 
Veil<^7 — 'Return,  turncoat  children:  all  but  Acher!”’ 

And  what  made  Acher  go  bad? 

They  said:  He  was  sitting  and  learning  in  the  Valley  of 
Qenessar  when  he  saw  a man  climb  a palm  tree  on  Shabbat*^®  and 
take  dam  and  chicks  together  [from  their  nest]  and  go  down 
unharmed.  At  the  close  of  Shabbat  he  saw  a man  go  up  a palm 
and  take  the  chicks  and  leave  the  dam.  When  he  went  down  he 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a snake.  He  thought:  “It  is  said 
(Deuteronomy  22.7),  You  sJiaJJ  suj־eJy  Jeai■^  the  dam.  hut  you 
may  tahe  the  chJcks;  that  Jt  may  gv  ^vn'th  you  and  that  ynju 

may  pi'olang  ^■^ur  i/a ־ע׳־ ז.  How  did  it  go  well  with  this  man?  How 
did  he  prolong  his  days?” 

[He  did  not  know  that  R.  Akiva  had  interpreted  it  as  follows: 
that  Jt  mav  go  with  in  the  world  that  is  all  good;  that 

may  p1־oIong  ^^ur  da^^s—  in  the  world  that  is  everlasting.] 
Others  say:  He  saw  the  tongue  of  Chutspit  the  Interpreter  clutched 

After  his  apostasy,  the  Sages  preferred  to  avoid  his  name  and 
called  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  'Acher,׳  the  Other  One. 

^^^2000  cubits  from  the  edge  of  town.  That  was  as  fae  as  one  was 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath. 

41  7 

that  separates  the  Shechinah  from  the  ministering  angels. 

A A O 

He  was  committing  a transgression  with  impunity. 
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in  a hog's  mouth  and  thought:  “The  mouth  that  sent  forth  pearls 
rolls  in  the  dust!”  So  he  went  astray 

When  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  grew  ill,  they  told  R.  Meir.  He  paid 
him  a visit  and  said:  “Come  back.”  The  other  said:  “Is  one 
acceptable  even  now?  Doesn  t it  say, ''  Meir  pointed  out  (Psalms 
30.3),  ybu  (j-eJtujy2  man  to  c/aA'a,^^^  meaning,  as  far  as  the  soul 
suffers?” 

Just  then  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  cried  and  died.  R.  Meir 
rejoiced,  saying:  “It  seems  that  my  Master  departed  in  the  act  of 
turning.”  When  they  buried  him  a flame  went  forth  from  heaven 
to  burn  his  grave.  They  told  R.  Meir.  He  went  and  spread  his 
Tallit  over  him,  saying  (Ruth  3.13,  Psalms  145.9),  tJie 

nights  in  this  world  that  is  like  night,  and  it  wii]  coma  to  pass  in 
the  morning—  in  the  world- to- come,  which  is  forever  morning,  if 
your  1-edeemej-  is  good  he  wJJ  j-edeen7—  that  is  the  Holy  One  'who 
is  good,  of  whom  it  is  written.  The  lord  is  good  to  ail  And  if  he 
does  not  f\/ant  to  j-edeem  ß.v1/.  I will  redeem  you.  as  the  Loi-d 
111^s_.'  stay  01>^r  till  morning”  The  flame  died  down. 

They  said  to  R.  Meir:  “If  in  the  world־ to־ come  they  ask  you, 
‘To  whom  do  you  want  to  be  near,  your  father  or  your  master?' 
what  will  you  say?”  He  answered:  “My  father,  then  my  master.” 

And  will  they  listen  to  you?”  He  said:  “Have  we  not  learned,  [if 
there  is  a fire  on  Shabbat]  ‘they  save  the  case  of  [Torah]  scroll 
along  with  the  scroll’?  They  will  save  Elisha  for  the  sake  of  his 
Torah.”  (Chagigah  15a;  J.  Chagigah  2.1;  Kohelet  Rabbah  7) 

3.  Acher’s  daughter  presented  herself  to  Rabbi*20  and  said: 
“Master,  give  me  sustenance.” 

“Whose  daughter  are  you?” 

“I  am  the  daughter  of  Acher  ” 

“He  has  living  descendants?  Is  it  no^  said  (Job  18.19), 
he  has  no  offspring,  no  descendant  among  his  people  ?” 


I.e.,  as  far  as  contrition,  to  the  end  of  the  suffering  c-aused  by 
sin. 

420 


R.  Judah  txie  rrince. 
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“Master,  remember  his  Torah,  not  his  deeds.”  Just  then  a 
flame  from  heaven  came  down  and  scorched  Rabbi’s  footstool. 

Weeping,  Rabbi  exclaimed:  “If  this  is  for  those  who  degrade 
the  Torah,  how  much  the  more  for  those  who  exalt  it!” 
(Chagigah  15  b) 
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4.21 

R.  Elieser  Hakappar 

1 . Nanai-  tJie  Lat\i  witJi  yaur  substance.  (Proverbs  3 . 9)  With 
what  He  has  graciously  given  you.  Whatever  talent  you  possess, 
praise  Him  with  it;  if  you  have  a pleasant  voice  and  are  in  the 
synagogue,  stand  and  honor  the  Lord  with  your  voice. 

R.  Elieser  Hakappar’ s nephew  had  a pleasing  voice,  and  R. 
Eliezer  Hakappar  would  say  to  him:  “Chiyah,  my  boy,  stand  and 
honor  the  Lord  with  what  He  has  graciously  given  you.”  (Pesikta 
Rabbati  5) 

2.  We  have  learned:  R.  Eliezer  Hakappar  says:  He  sha]] 
make  ejspiatjan  A־v־  the  £UjJt  tJiat  he  Incun-ed  thj-augh  the  body. 
(Numbers  6.11)  How  did  he  incur  guilt?  He  afflicted  himself  by 
abstaining  from  wine.  And  we  go  from  minor  to  major:  If 
someone  who  merely  abstains  [by  vow]  from  wine  is  called  a 
sinner,  all  the  more  is  one  a sinner  who  abstains  from  other 
[permitted]  things.  Hence  we  see  that  the  ascetic  is  called  a 
sinner.  (Nedarim  10a) 

3.  R.  Eliezer  Hakappar  says;  Great  is  peace,  for  even  if 
Israel  were  to  worship  idols  they  would  be  exempt  from 
punishment,  so  long  as  they  remained  united.  As  it  is  written 
(Hosea  4.17);  FpJiJ-aJm  Js  attached  ta  images—  Jet  him  be.  But 
once  they  were  divided,  it  says  (ibid.  10.2),  TJieJr  h^rt  Js  na^\r 
divided—  they  aj-e  guilty.  (Yebamot  65  b) 
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Avot  4 21 

RABBI  ELIEZER  Hakappar<22  says: 

Envy,  desire,  and  [the  pursuit  of]  honor<25  dri\Je  one  out  of 
the  workH24  _ 


En'?y  . ־ A patf^hlp  ^Frftrn  Twr!  Trif^'T!  ־iri►־־• 

envious,  one  a ^luMur!  v/uiu  mo‘  }!y  J^atnr!,  v.fl10  :aid  t.o  them.  If 
one  of  you  v»׳ill  ask  for  sornethirig,  it  will  be  given  to  hirn,  hut  tKie 
other  will  get  a double  portion  of  it.’'  Ihe  envious  one  did  not 
want  to  ask  first,  because  he  did  not  want  his  companion  to 
receive  a double  pcirtion.  The  glutton  wanted  both  portions,  his 
own  and  the  other’s,  so  he  pressed  his  companion  to  ask  first. 
Whereupon  the  envious  one  asked  that  they  gouge  out  one  of  his 
eyes.  . . (Duran) 

2.11,  4.6,  4.12,  5.19. 

'^^^2nd-3rd  C.  CE. 

^^^Or,  ‘fame.’  Cp.  1.13. 

“Jealousy,  lust,  and  ambition  make  one  unfit  for  human 
_$eoety.” 
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Avot  4.22 

HE  WOULD  say: 

Those  who  are  born  are  to  die;  those  who  die  are  to  live 
again;  those  who  live  (again)  are  to  be  judged— 
to  know,  to  make  known,  to  be  made  aware 

that 

Qod  is  God. 

He  is  the  Designer,  He  the  Creator. 

He  is  the  Discerner,  He  the  Judge,  He  the  Witness,  He  the ' 
Plaintiff, 
and 

He  is  the  One  who  will  decide. 

Before  the  Blessed  One  there  is  neither  deception  nor 
forgetfulness  nor  respect  for  persons  nor  taking  of  bribes,  for  all 
things  are  His. 

And  know  that  all  depends  on  the  accoui^^. 

Nor  let  your  nature*26  persuade  you  that  the  grave^27  is  a 
refuge : 

For  like  it  or  not  you  were  conceived, 
like  it  or  not  you  were  born, 
like  It  or  not  you  are  alive, 
like  it  or  not  you  will  die, 

and 

like  it  or  not  you  will  render  a full  account  before  the  king  of, 
the  king  of  kings,  the  Holy  One  who  is  blessed^ 2 8 


like  it  or  not־  Take  careful  note  of  this  statement:  it  mentions 
things  that  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course,  over  which  we 
have  no  choice.  The  mishnah  does  not  say,  however,  that  like  it 
or  not  you  will  sin,  or  transgress,  or  walk,  or  stand  still,  etc. 

425 

I.e.,  whether  on  balance  one's  deeds  add  up  to  plus  or  minus. 

Cp.  3.15,  3.16. — ^ 

426 

Heb. יצ ר הרג י,  Yetser  Hara.  See  2.11. 

427 

Heb. ש»ו ל,  Sheol. 

428 


Cp.  3.1. 
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These  things  are  within  our  power  and  we  are  coerced  into  none  of 
them . (Maimonides) 

like  it  or  not  you  will  die־  As  the  Baal  Shem  Tov  lay  dying,  the 
townspeople  came  tn  him  as  they  always  did  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  he  spoke  words  of  Torah  to  them.  After  this  he  said  to 
the  disciples  standing  around  him,  “I  am  not  concerned  for  myself. 
I am  well  aware  that  1 am  going  out  through  one  door  and  going 
in  through  another.”  And  he  added,  “Now  1 know  what  I was 
created  for.”  (see  Buber,  Or  p.  97) 
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In  Sum 

Although  we  find  in  chapter  4 messages  relevant  to  the  time 
of  rebuilding  the  life  of  a shattered  people,  what  is  striking  about 
this  chapter  is  its  timelessness.  In  the  main  the  Sages  cited  here 
are  terse.  They  speak  to  the  individual  about  the  age-old  themes: 
wisdom,  enthusiasm,  Mitsvah,  humility,  Torah,  Teshuvah,  eternal 
life.  The  tone  has  changed,  however,  and  the  subtle  variations  on\ 
the  old  themes  are  themselves  a message  of  renewal.  Thus  they 
connect  with  the  past,  affirm  the  present,  and  assure  the  future, 
(after  Neusner) 
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hiimelf  of  enmity  and  theft  and  false  swearing;  and  he  that  is  forward’  in 
giving  a decision  is  foolish,  wicked,  and  arrogant. 

8.  He  used  to  say:  Judge  not  alone,  for  none  may  judge  alone  save  One. 
And  say  not,  ‘Receive  ye  my  opinion’,  for  it  is  for  them  to  choose  and  not 
for  thee. 

9.  R.  Jonathan*  said:  He  that  fulfils  the  Law  in  poverty  shall  in  the  end 
fulfil  it  in  wealth ; and  he  that  neglects  the  Law  in  wealth  shall  in  the  end 
neglect  it  in  poverty. 

10.  R.  Meir*  said:  Engage  not  overmuch  in  business  but  occupy  thyself 
with  the  Law;  and  be  lowly  in  spirit  before  all  men.  If  thou  neglectest  the 
Lgw  many  things  neglected  shall  rise  against  thee ; but  if  thou  labourest  in 
th^  Law  He  has  abundant  reward  to  give  thee. 

R.  Eliezer  b.  Jacob♦  says:  He  that  performs  one  precept  gets  for 
himself  one  advocate;  but  he  that  commits  one  transgression  gets'for  him- 
■ " self  one  accuser.  Repentance  and  good  works  are  as  a shield  against 
retribution.  R.  Johanan  the  Sandal-maker’  said:  Any  assembling  together 
that  is  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  shall  in  the  end  be  established,  but  any  that  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  shall  not  in  the  end  be  established. 

12.  R.  Eleazar  b.  Shammua♦  said:  Let  the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  as 
dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  and^  as  the  honour•  of  thy  companion,  and  the 
honour  of  thy  companion  as  the  fear  of  thy  teacher,  and  the  fear  of  thy 
teacher  as  the  fear  of  Heaven. 

13.  R.  Judah®  said:  Be  heedful  in  study,  for  an  unwitting  error  in  study 
is  accounted  wanton  transgression.  R.  Simeon  said:  There  are  three 
crowns — the  crown  of  the  Law,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  crown 
of  kingship ; but  the  crown  of  a good  name  excels  them  all. 

14.  R.  Nehorai’  said:  Wander  afar  to  a place  of  the  Law;  and  say  not 
that  it  will  follow  after  thee  or  that  thy  companions  will  establish  it  in  thy 
possession ; and  lean  not  upon  thine  own  understanding. 

15.  R.  Yannai‘®  said:  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  explain  the  well-being  of 
the  wicked  or  the  sorrows  of  the  righteous.  R.  Mattithiah  b.  Heresh"  said : 
Be  first  in  greeting  every  man;  and  be  a tail  to  lions  and  be  not  a head  to 

i jackals. 

16.  R.  Jacob‘*  said:  This  world  is  like  a vestibule  before  the  world  to 
come:  prepare  thyself  in  the  vestibule  that  thou  mayest  enter  into  the 
banqueting  hall. 

17.  He  used  to  say:  Better  is  one  hour  of  repentance  and  good  works  in 
this  world  than  the  whole  life  of  the  world  to  come;  and  better  is  one  hour 
of  bliss  in  the  world  to  come  than  the  whole  life  of  this  world. 

י Shameless.  The  Hebrew  term  is  the  same  as  in  Sot.  1*. 

Variants  are  *Johanan’  and  ‘Nathan*.  *This  Jonathan  was  probably  Jonathan  b.  Joseph, 
a disciple  of  R.  Akiba. 

נ Referred  to  some  350  times  in  the  Mishnah.  He  was  a disciple  of  R.  Akiba  and  his  work 
in  systenutizing  the  Halakoth  was  the  basis  of  the  present  Mishnah. 

♦ A disciple  of  R.  Akiba.  Another  Eliezer  b.  Jacob  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishnah  (cf. 
Midd.  1•)  who  survived  the  fall  of  the  Temple. 

* Yeb.  la*;  Kel.  5*.  A disciple  of  R.  Akiba. 

* Again,  without  patron^rmic,  in  Tern.  3*.  Many  texts  here  omit  *b.  Shammua*. 

י Some  texts  omit  *as  thine  own  and’  ^cf.  a*•). 

• B.  Ilai.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  teacher  (some  650  times)  in  the  Mishnah. 
Like  R.  Eleazar  he  was  a disciple  of  R.  Meir. 

י Nax.  9*;  Kidd.  4“.  A contemporary  of  R.  Meir. 

'<*  He  belonn  to  the  post-Mishnaic  era,  and  lived  e.  a.d.  a50. 

•*  Middle  of  the  second  century.  Another  of  his  sayings  is  reported  in  Yom.  8*. 

•*  Perhaps  Jacob  b.  Korshai,  the  teacher  of  R.  Judah  the  Patriarch. 
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18.  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar*  said : Appease  not  thy  fellow  in  the  hour  of  his 
anger,  and  comfort  him  not  while  his  dead  lies  before  him,  and  question 
him  not  in  the  hour  of  his  vow,  and  strive  not  to  see  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  disgrace. 

19.  Samuel  the  Younger*  said:  Rejoice  not  token  thine  enemy  falleth,  and 
let  not  thine  heart  he  glad  token' he  is  overthroton,  lest  the  Lord  see  it  and  it 
displease  him,  and  he  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him.^ 

20.  Elisha  b.  Abuyah^  said : He  that  learns  as  a child,  to  what  is  he  like? 

To  ink  written  on  new  paper.  He  that  learns  as  an  old  man,  to  what  is  he 
like?  To  ink  written  on  paper  that  has  been  blotted  out.  R.  Jose  b.  Judah* 
of  Kefar  ha־Babli*  said : Htf  that  learns  from  the  young,  to  what  is  he  like  ? 

To  one  that  eats  unripe  grapes  and  drinks  wine  from  his  winepress.  And 
he  that  learns  from  tne  aged,  to  what  is  he  like?  To  one  that  eats  ripe 
grapes  and  drinks  old  wine.  Rabbi  said  : Look  not  on  the  jar  but  on  what  is 
in  it ; there  may  be  a new  jar  that  is  full  of  old  wine  and  an  old  one  in  which 
is  not  even  new  wine. 

21.  R.  Eleazar  ha־Kappar’  said:  Jealousy,  lust,  and  ambition  put  a man 
out  of  the  world. 

22.  He  used  to  say:  They  that  have  been  bom  [are  destined]  to  die,  and 

they  that  are  dead  [are  destined]  to  be  made  alive,  and  they  that  live  [after 
death  are  destined]  to  be  judged,  that  men  may  know  and  make  known 
and  understand  that  he  is  God,®  he  is  the  Maker,  he  is  the  Creator,  he  is 
the  Discemer,  he  is  the  Judge,  he  is  the  Witness,  he  is  the  Complainant, 
and  it  is  he  that  shall  judge,  blessed  is  he,  in  whose  presence  is  neither 
guile  nor  forgetfulness  nor  respect  of  persons  nor  taking  of  bribes ; for  all 
is  his.  And  know  that  everything  is  according  to  the  reckoning.  And  let 
not  thy  [evil]  nature  promise  thee  that  the  grave  will  be  thy  refuge:  for  < 
despite  thyself  wast  thou  fashioned,  and  despite  thyself  wast  thou  bom,  ^ 
and  despite  thyself  thou  livest,  and  despite  thyself  thou  diest,  and  despite 
thyself  shalt  thou  hereafter  give  account  and  reckoning  before  the  King  of 
kings  of  kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  is  he.  ' • 

5.  I.  By  ten  Sayings’  was  the  world  created.  And  what  does  the  Scripture 
teach  thereby  ? Cotild  it  not  have  been  created  by  one  Saying  ? But  this 
was  to  requite  the  ungodly  which  destroy  the  world  that  was  created  by 
ten  Sayings,  and  to  give  a goodly  reward  to  the  righteous  which  sustain  the 
world  that  was  created  by  ten  Sayings. 

2.  There  were  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  to  show  how  great 
was  his  longsuffering,  for  all  the  generations  provoked  him  continually 
until  he  brought  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Flood.  There  were  ten 
generations  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  to  show  how  great  was  his  long- 
suffering,  for  all  the  generations  provoked  him  continually  until  Abraham 
our  father  came  and  received  the  r^^ard  of  them  all. 

3.  With  ten  temptations  was  Abraham  our  father  tempted,  and  he  stood 
steadfast  in  them  all,  to  show  how  great  was  the  love  of  Abraham  our  father. 

4.  Ten  wonders  were  wrought  for  our  fathers  in  Egypt  and  ten  at  the 

י End  of  the  second  century.  • End  of  the  first  centttry.  • Prov. 

* e.  A.D.  90-150.  He  was  put  under  a ban  because  of  his  heretical  opinions,  and  in  the 
Talmud  is  referred  tö  as  ‘that  other  one’  (see  Hag.  1 sa). 

* End  of  the  second  century.  _ * A village  in  Galilee.  Cf.  Eduy.  6'. 

י A contemporary  of  R.  Judah  the  Patriarch. 

■ Some  texta  omit  ‘he  ia  God’  and  the  concluding  *blessed  is  he*. 

* i.e.  the  tenfold  ‘and  God  said’  in  Gen.  i*•  *•  •*  '*•  '*•  *•*  **•  **•  **,  and  a **. 
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Affliction 


1.  One  is  obliged  to  give  thanks  for  evil  as  one  gives  thanks 
for  good,  as  it  is  said  (Deuteronomy  6.5),  Voc/  s/2aJJ  Jar-v  tJie  LORD 

}‘Vuj  ltchL.  . . ^\rjtJ1  alJ  Jxung  for  each  and  every  measure 
that  He  metes  out  to  you,  give  thanks  to  Him. 

R.  Meir  says.  How  do  we  know  that  as  one  gives  thanks  for 
good  one  must  give  thanks  for  evil?  Scripture  says  (Deuteronomy 
8.10),  Anti  shall  jaz-a/se  the  LORD  atct.—  praise  your 

Judge  for  His  every  judgment,  whether  it  be  a reward  or  a 
punishment. 

What  does  it  mean  to  say,  ‘One  is  obliged  to  give  thanks  for 
evil  as  one  gives  thanks  for  good?’  Do  you  mean  that  just  as  we 
say  the  blessing  *The  Good  and  Beneficent  One,’  when  good  befalls 
us,  so  do  we  say  that  blessing  when  evil  befalls  us?  Yet  v/e  have 
learned;  “For  good  tidings  one  says  ‘Blessed  is  the  Good  and 
Beneficent  One;’  for  evil  tidings  one  says  ‘Blessed  is  the  True 
Judge.  ’” 

Rava  said;  This  comes  to  urge  us  only  that  we  should  accept 
whatever  happens  with  joy.  R.  Acha  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi; 
How  do  we  know  this?  / fth/J  s/h^׳  oL  Jar-rzh^■  Ai/zd/zess  azziL  ah 
jutigz71ej2t  (Psalm  101.1).—  whichever  is  given  me,  I will  sing. 

R.  Samuel  bar  Nachmani  derives  it  from  this  verse  (Psalm 
56.11);  /7j  ^</hase  I pj-aJse,,  ni  the  LORD_.  whose  I 

pjTfiJse.  ‘in  the  LORD,  whose  word  I praise’  refers  to  the  good  that 
is  meted  out  to  us;  *in  God,  whose  word  I praise’  refers  to  the 
punishment  we  receive. 

R.  Tanchum  said;  We  know  it  from  this  (Psalm  116.13; 
116.3,4);  / wW  lift  up  the  cup  of  saK’atJoii  and  cah  upon  the 

429 

The  commentator  plays  on  the  following  words: ד ך  Kb, ,0וד ד ,םד ה 
םודח  (m’odecha,  midah,  moded,  modeh). 

430 

אלד,י ם,  Elohim,  ‘God,׳  stands  for  God  in  the  modality  of  strict 
justice,  in  rabbinic  thought,  as יחור ז,  Adonai,  ‘LORD,’  stands  for 
mercy.  Additionally,  Elohim  occasionally  means  ‘judge.  ’ 
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71an1e  of  tJie  LORI?.  . . / /Lid  distj-ess  and  an£UJs/1  and  calf  upon  tJie 
name  of  tJie  LORD. 

And  the  Sages  say;  From  this  (Job  1.21);  The  LORD 
the  LORD  tahes.  blessed  Js  the  name  of  the  LORD.  (Berachot  54a, 
48b,  60a) 

2.  R.  Akiba  says;  . . .when  He  brings  you  good,  give  thanks; 
and  when  He  makes  you  suffer,  give  thanks.  (Mechilta,  Yitro, 
Bachodesh  10) 

3.  Rav  Huna  said;  And  it  f^s  £0x1.  (Genesis  1.31)—  when 

we  experience  good;  And  it  (ibid.,  1.31)  when 

we  experience  affliction.  How  can  affliction  be  called  very  good?! 

It  is,  for  through  its  agency  people  come  to  the  life  of  the 
world־  to־  come.  Thus  did  Solomon  say  (Proverbs  6.23),  The 
j־ep11x3fs  of  discipline  aj־e  the  p>ath  of  life.  What  then  is  the  path 
that  leads  humankind  to  the  life  of  the  world־  to־  come?  You  must 
say;  affliction.  (Genesis  Rabbah  9) 

4 . Your  j-oi  and  Your  staff,  they  co/iiAvt  me  (Psalm  23.4). 
‘Your  rod’—  these  are  the  afflictions.  ‘Your  staff—  this  is  Torah. 
(Songs  Rabbah  2) 

5.  R.  Yochanan  fell  ill  and  R.  Chanina  came  to  see  him.  He 
said;  “Do  you  love  afflictions?”  “Neither  them  nor  their  reward.” 
He  said;  “Give  me  your  hand,”  and  he  lifted  him  up.  (Berachot 
5a) 

6 . When  an  ok  oi~  sheep  or  goat  js  bom.  (Leviticus  22 . 27) . 
The  Holy  One  said;  An  ox  is  pursued  by  a lion,  a bull  by  a 
leopard,  a goat  by  a wolf.  Offer  Me  one  of  the  pursued,  not  the 
pursuers.  (Leviticus  Rabbah  27) 

7.  Ajid  the  LORD  said  to  bin  tan  "Behold  he  is  in  ^.m/r 

po^yw׳,־  o/3Jy  spa/v  hjs  fife.  ''  (Job  2.6).  R.  Isaac  said;  Satans 
distress  was  greater  than  that  of  Job.  It  is  as  though  his  master 
told  a slave;  ‘Break  this  bottle  without  spilling  the  wine  in  it.’ 
(Baba  Batra  16  a) 

^^^Or,  the  satan.  The  satan, חש^ ז,  is  not  an  independent  power 
but— reluctantly— an  agent  of  the  divine  purpose.  Sometimes 
thought  of  as  God’s  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
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8.  Rava  said;  We  are  not  held  accountable  for  what  we  say 
in  our  time  of  anguish.  (Baba  Batra  16b) 

I 9.  Sufficient  is  the  trouble  in  its  time.  (Berachot  9b) 

i 

I 

[ 10.  Troubles  dim  the  eyes.  (Lekach  Tov,  Bereishit  48) 

11.  Later  troubles  make  one  forget  the  earlier.  (Berachot 

13a) 

12.  R.  Levi  said:  No  trouble  befalls  one  that  doesn’t  benefit 
another.  (Genesis  Rabbah  38) 
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Visiting  the  Sick 


1.  Rau  Huna  said:  “Who  visits  a sick  person  diminishes  his 
illness  by  a sixtieth.” 

They  raised  an  objection:  “If  so,  let  sixty  come  and  visit 
him.  Will  he  go  out  to  the  street  with  them?” 

He  replied:  “Only  if  they  love  him  as  he  loves  himself.  Yet 
even  so  their  visit  will  ease  him.”  (Leviticus  Rabbah  34) 

2.  R.  Akiba  said:  “One  who  does  not  visit  the  sick  is  like  one 
who  sheds  blood.”  (Nedarim  39b,  40a) 
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On  the  Deathbed:  Regrets 


1.  R.  Ammi’s  nephew  came  to  see  him  when  he  was 
departing  this  life  and  found  him  weeping.  “Master!”  he  cried  out. 
“Why  are  you  weeping?  Is  there  any  Torah  that  you  did  not  learn 
and  teach?  Look  at  your  disciples  sitting  before  you!  Is  there  any 
deed  of  loving  kindness  that  you  did  not  perform?  And  in  addition 
to  all  your  virtues,  you  kept  far  from  making  laws  and  you  did 
not  let  yourself  be  appointed  to  communal  office!” 

“That's  why  I’m  crying,  my  son,”  he  lamented.  “I  may  be 
called  to  account  that  I could  have  been  a leader  and  chose  not  to 
be.”  (Tanchuma,  Mishpatim) 

2.  A man  who  retires  to  his  house  and  says;  “What  have  I 
to  do  with  the  burden  of  the  community,  or  with  their  disputes, 
why  should  I listen  to  them?  Peace  to  you,  0 my  soul.” — such  a 
man  destroys  the  world.  (Tanchuma,  Mishpatim,  2) 

3.  Jews  and  non- Jews  who  commit  corporal  sins  go  down  to 
Gehenna  and  are  punished  there  twelve  months.  Then  their  bodies 
cease  to  be  and  their  souls  are  consumed  and  the  wind  scatters 
them  under  the  feet  of  the  righteous.  But  sectarians,  informers, 
and  heretics  who  denied  the  Torah  and  the  resurrection,  who 
terrorised  the  people,  who  sinned  and  caused  others  to  sin,  like 
Jereboam  and  his  ilk — they  descend  to  Gehenna  and  are  punished 
for  all  time.  Gehenna  will  cease  to  be  and  they  will  not!  (Rosh 
Hasahnah  17  a) 


Death  & Mourning 


1.  We  haue  learned:  In  the  old  days  the  arrangements  for 

the  funeral  were  worse  for  the  family  than  the  death  itself  . It 
came  to  the  point  that  they  would  leave  the  dead  and  flee.  Then 
Rabban  Gamaliel  decreed  for  himself  an  inexpensive  funeral  and 
they  buried  him  in  a flaxen  garment.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
everyone  emulated  him. 

Rav  Papa  said:  Nowadays  people  use  even  the  cheapest  of 
materials.  (Ketubot  8b) 

3.  Our  Masters  taught:  In  the  old  days  the  mourners  would 
stand  still  and  all  the  people  would  pass  them  [after  the  burial,  to 
say  words  of  consolation] . Then  two  [prominent]  Jerusalem 
families  quarreled  at  a funeral,  each  wanting  to  go  first,  so  they 
decreed  that  all  the  people  should  stand  still  and  the  mourners 
should  pass  between  them.  (Sanhedrin  19a) 

4.  Our  Masters  taught:  In  the  old  days,  they  would  bring 
the  meal  of  consolation  to  the  homes  of  the  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  while  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  they  would  bring  it  in 
rough  straw  baskets.  This  shamed  the  poor,  so  they  decreed  that 
for  the  honor  of  the  poor  straw  baskets  be  used  for  everyone. 

In  the  old  days  they  would  give  rich  mourners  drinks  in 
crystal  vessels  and  the  pjoor  in  ordinary  glass . This  shamed  the 
poor,  so  they  decreed  that  ordinary  glass  be  used  for  all.  (Moed 
Katan  27a) 

5.  They  taught:  The  Sages  decreed  ten  cups  for  the  house  of 
mourning:  three  before  eating,  to  increase  the  appetite;  three 
during  the  meal,  to  settle  the  stomach;  and  four  after  the  meal, 
to  correspond  with  the  four  blessings  in  the  Thanksgiving  after 

Meals.  They  added  four  more,  in  honor  of  the  town  chaszanim*^^, 
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Because  of  the  expense. 

433 

Who  helped  prepare  the  dead  for  burial. 
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the  town  officials,  the  Temple^^*,  and  Rabban  Gamaliel^®^.  People 
began  to  get  drunk,  so  they  went  back  to  the  original  custom. 
(Ketubot  8b;  Semachot  4) 

6.  They  said  in  the  name  of  Bar  Kappara;  When  one  sheds 

tears  for  a decent^^^  person,  the  Holy  One  inscribes  them*^^  in  His 
archives.  (Shabbat  108b) 

7.  Rav  Judah  said  in  the  name  of  Rav:  Anyone  who  mourns 
excessively  for  someone  who  has  died  is  weeping  for  someone  else. 

A woman  in  Rav  Huna’s  neighborhood  had  seven  sons  and 
one  of  them  died . She  wept  excessively . Rav  Huna  sent  her  a 
message  not  to  do  this  and  she  ignored  him.  He  sent  her  another 
message;  ״It  will  be  well  with  you  if  you  listen,  and  if  not— 
prepare  shrouds  for  the  rest  of  your  sons.”  They  all  died.  In  the 
end  he  sent  her  another  message;  “Prepare  a shroud  for 
yourself”—  and  she  died.  (Moed  Katan  27b) 

8.  Rav  said;  Our  dead  are  not  forgotten  until  twelve  months 
have  passed.  (Berachot  58b) 

434 

Which  had  been  destroyed. 

״435 

See  above. 

436 

כשר,  /cas/ier,  fitting. 

437 

^^I.e.,  the  tears. 
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Judges  and  Judging 

1.  When  Rava  went  out  to  the  court*^®,  he  would  say;  He 
[the  judge]  risks  death  [through  sin]  of  his  own  free  will;  he  does 

not  do  the  will  of  his  house*^^,  and  he  comes  home  empty:  may 
his  coming  be  like  his  going!  (Sanhedrin  7b) 

2.  you  s/io/J  not  toA-e  o IvilTO  (Deuteronomy  16.9).  Not 
merely  not  to  acquit  the  guilty  or  condemn  the  innocent,  but  not 
even  to  acquit  the  innocent  or  condemn  the  guilty . (Sif  re 
Deuteronomy,  Shoftim,  144) 

3.  j]0t  ouj1?e  tJie  judgo  (Exodus  22.27).  Our  Masters 
said:  A man  once  had  a lawsuit,  so  he  came  to  court  with  his 
friend  and  the  judge  held  in  his  favor.  He  said:  “This  judge  is  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world!  He’s  an  angel!”  Another  time  he  had  a 
lawsuit  and  came  to  court.  The  same  judge  ruled  against  him. 
When  he  went  out  he  said:  “This  man  is  the  world’s  greatest  fool!” 
They  said  to  him;  “Yesterday’s  angel,  today’s  fool!”  (Exodus 
Rabbah  31) 

4.  One  who  is  wise,  humble,  patient** ^ sin-fearing,  of  good 
repute  [when  young],  and  pleasing  to  people**^  they  make  him  a 
judge  in  his  city.  (Tosefta  Sanhedrin  7) 

בי־ח,  lit.,  ‘House  of  Judgment.’ 
is  not  paid  for  being  a judge. 

Elohim;  usually,  ‘God.’  See  Note  2. 

441 

Or,  composed. 

^^^See  Avot  3.10. 
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5.  We  have  learned;  An  elder  who  is  a childless  eunoch  is 
not  appointed  to  the  Sanhedrin**^.  R.  Judah  adds;  Also,  one  who 
is  cruel.  (Sanhedrin  36b) 

6.  Rav  Judah  said  in  the  name  of  Samuel;  Who  has  had  a 
quarter  log***  of  wine  must  not  sit  as  a judge.  (Erubin  64a) 

7.  A judge  who  is  himself  sued  does  not  remain  a judge. 

If  so,  anyone  can  come  along  and  sue  a judge  and  get  him 
off  the  bench? 

No;  A judge  who  is  sued  dimi  /jnei■/ does  not  remain  a judge. 
(Baba  Batra  58  b) 

8.  When  three  sit  and  judge,  the  Shechinah  is  in  their 
midst.  (Berachot  6a) 

9.  If  you  have  something  to  testify  in  your  neighbor's  favor, 
you  may  not  remain  silent.  (Sifra  89a) 

'*'*^Eunochs  were  thought  to  lack  sympathy  for  other  people. 

liquid  measure:  about  % of  a pint;  of  this  amount  bars  one 
from  sitting  as  a judge. 
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Bribery 


1 . We  have  learned  (Exodus  23.8):  ...  and  t.al:e  no  hi-Jhe. 

What  does  this  teach:  ‘Do  not  acquit  the  guilty  nor  condemn  the 
innocent?’  It  is  already  stated  (ibid.,  23.6),  You  shall  not  /le/TWf 
Justice.  . .What  then?  ‘Take  no  bribe  even  to  acquit  the  innocent 
and  to  condemn  the  guilty.’ 

If  someone  takes  payment  to  sit  as  a judge,  his  judgment  is 
invalid . How  do  we  know  this?  Rav  Judah  said  in  the  name  of 
Rav:  It  is  said  (Deuteronomy  '^.5),  / hai-v  taught  ß-vu  /a%iV 

and  ruJes  o/  Justice  as  the  LOffD  my  has  co/nmanded  me.  As 

I**^  receive  no  payment,  neither  must  you. 

We  have  learned:  A judge  who  takes  payment  is  condemned, 
but  his  judgment  stands.  But  have  we  not  learned:  “If  someone 
takes  payment  to  sit  as  a judge,  his  judgment  is  invalid”?  Here  is 
meant  payment  for  his  loss  of  time. 

Kama  would  take  an  Istera**^  from  both  parties  and  would 
judge  between  them. 

How  could  he  have  done  this,  when  we  have  learned  that  a 
judge  who  takes  payment  is  condemned? 

This  applies  where  the  time  lost  is  not  fixed  [and  knov7n] . 
\vith  Kama  the  loss  was  clear,  for  he  was  employed  in  a w׳ine 

447 

warehouse  and  was  payed  a Zu2. 

When  people  with  a case  came  before  Rav  Huna  he  would 
say:  Get  me  someone  to  replace  me  watering  my  field  and  I’ll  sit 
as  judge. 

445 

^ Moses. 
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A coin  worth  2 shekels. 

A A*7 

'Estimating  which  wine  barrels  should  be  sold  first. 
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The  full-time  Head  Judges  in  Jerusalem  would  be  paid  99 

448 

Maneh  from  the  Temple  treasury.  If  that  was  not  enough  to 
sustain  them,  they  would  be  given  more,  even  if  they  did  not 
ask.  (Ketubot  105a;  Bechorot  89a) 

2.  . . .Av  a h/vhe  jblJntis  the  cif  the  ^vrise.  . . 

(Deuteronomy  16.19).  One  who  takes  a bribe  will  not  depart  this 
world  before  his  heart  is  blind,  even  if  he  has  been  a great  sage. 

. . .and  ^£/iיr׳יK;־^^  the  1\^-ds  of  the  lighteous.  (Ibid.)  One  who  takes 

a bribe — even  a complete  saint  — will  not  depart  this  world 
without  losing  his  mind.  (Ketubot  105a) 

3.  Rav  Papa  said:  A man  must  not  judge  another  whom  he 
loves  or  hates,  for  he  cannot  avoid  partiality  in  either  case. 
(Ketubot  105  b) 

4 . You  shall  hear  the  small  and  the  gj-eat  aJJhe  (Deuteronomy 
1.17).  Resh  Lakish  said:  Let  a case  about  a penny  be  as  important 

to  you  as  a case  about  millions^  ^ . (Sanhedrin  8 a) 

5.  Hear  the  cases  hetii^een  ^^,כרur  ivethj-en  and  Judge  thej22 
. . . (Deuteronomy  1.16).  R.  Chanina  said:  This  is  a caution  to  the 

judge,  not  to  listen  to  one  side  before  the  other  person  arrives, 
and  a caution  to  the  litigant,  not  to  begin  speaking  to  the  judge 
before  his  adversary  is  there.  (Sanhedrin  8a) 

6.  How  do  we  know׳  that  when  two  come  for  judgment,  one 
dressed  in  rags  and  the  other  in  a cloak  worth  100  Maneh  that 
they  say  to  the  latter:  “Either  dress  like  your  opponent  or  clothe 
him  like  yourself?”  Scripture  says  (Exodus  23.7),  Keep  /ar /j-cm  a 
/aJse  matter.  (Shevuot  31a) 

^^^9900  Zu2. 
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!צדי־ו,  tsaddik,  one  who  is  righteous. 

450 

To  make  his  point,  he  treats  ‘great’  and  ‘small’  as  referring  to 
the  case  rather  than  to  persons. 
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Beyond  the  Letter  of  the  Law 


1.  We  have  learned  (Deuteronomy  16.20),  %/i/iffjce.  Justice 

shaJJ ד.1־ ז£/  puj'sue.  One  for  judgment  and  one  for  compromise*^ 
How  so?  Two  boats  sailing  in  a river  meet;  if  they  continue  on 
their  courses  they  will  collide  and  sink;  if  one  waits  both  can  get 
through.  Two  camels  meet  in  a narrow  mountain- pass;  if  both 
keep  going  they  both  will  fall;  if  one  waits  while  the  other  moves 
on,  they  can  both  make  it.  How  to  do  it?  A loaded  one  precedes 
an  unburdened  one;  one  nearer  its  destination  defers  to  the  one 
further  away,  if  they  are  equally  near,  let  them  negotiate  a 
compromise  that  will  benefit  them  both.  (Sanhedrin  32b) 

2.  R.  Elieaer  son  of  R.  Yosi  the  Galilean  says;  Compromise  is 

forbidden,  and  a compromiser  is  a sinner;  rather,  let  the 
judgment  split  the  mountain,  as  it  is  said  (Deuteronomy  1.17), 
Fai'  tJie  Judgnient  is  6bds.  And  this  is  what  Moses  would  say;  “Let 
the  judgment  split  the  mountain.”  But  Aaron  loved  peace  and 
pursued  peace,  and  made  peace  between  people,  as  it  is  said 
(Malachi  2.6),  TJje  of  tj’uth  jn  his  mouth.  . .hi?  ^'/aJked 

wjth  Me  in  peace  and  uprightness. 

R.  Joshua  b.  Korcha  says;  It  is  a Mitzvah  to  compromise,  as 

it  is  said  (Zechariah  8.16),  Fenden  in  your  cities  Judgments 
that  a/־e  t/־ue  and  maA׳e  Av  pieace.  When  can  there  be  judgment 
that  includes  peace?  You  must  say;  in  compromise.  And  so  it  says 
about  David  Samuel  8 15),  And  Ihuid  administej'ed  Judgment 
and  eijujty.  Where  are  the  two  found  together?  In  compromise. 
(Sanhedrin  6 b) 

3.  R.  Simeon  b.  Menasya  says;  There  are  times  when  one  - 
should  compromise,  and  times  when  one  should  not.  When  two 
come  before  you  for  judgment,  it  is  appropriate  to  tell  them  go  to 
out  and  compromise  before  you  have  heard  them  or  before  you 

451 

I.e. , there  is  a reason  for  the  repetition  of  the  word  ,צדו,  tsedek, 
justice, ' in  our  text. 

452 

Or,  gates,  courts. 
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know  the  likely  result.  Once  you  have  heard  them  out  and  you 
know  how  you  will  decide,  you  cannot  tell  them  to  compromise, 
as  it  is  said  (Proverbs  17.14),  The  heginnJng  of  stii/e  is  JJhe  Jetting 
out  fi^tej-.  Quit,  then,  before  the  quarrel  breaks  out.  (Sanhedrin 
6b;  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  1) 

4.  R.  Yochanan  said:  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because 

people  stood  on  their  rights  and  would  not  go  beyond  the  letter^ 
of  the  law.  (Baba  Metsia  30b) 

5.  Mari  bar  Isak — his  brother  came  from  Bei  Chosai  after  a 
long  absence  and  said  to  him:  “Give  me  my  share  of  the 
inheritance.”  He  replied:  “I  don't  know  you.”  They  came  before 
Rav  Chisda,  who  said:  ״He  gave  you  the  right  answer,  as  it  is  said 
(Genesis  42.8),  Joseph  i-ecogniseti  his  hi-othei^,,  hut  tJiey  liiti  not 

!־ecqgnise  hini.  So  we  know  that  he*^*  went  away  without  a beard 
and  came  back  with  one . Go  bring  witnesses  that  he  is  your 
brother.”  The  man  said  in  return:  “I  have  witnesses  but  they’re 
afraid  of  him,  because  he's  a powerful  man.”  So  Rav  Chisda  said 
to  Mari;  “You  will  have  to  bring  witnesses  that  this  man  is  not 

your  brother.”  “Is  this  the  law?”  he  complained.  “The  burden  of 

proof  is  on  the  one  who  makes  the  claim!”  And  Rav  Chisda 
retorted:  “This  is  how  you  and  all  who  are  like  you  are  judged!” 
(Baba  Metsia  39  b) 

6.  He  makes  his  judgment,  acquits  the  innocent,  obligates 

the  one  in  the  wrong,  and,  seeing  that  a poor  man  owes  money, 
pays  it  himself,  this  is  (II  Samuel  8.15),  . . . adniinistej-ed  Justice 

and  equity.  Justice  to  this  one  and  tsedakah  to  that  one — 

returning  the  money  due  this  one,  and  paying  it  himself. 

(Sanhedrin  6 b) 


line. 


I.e.,  Joseph. 
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ה pi  צ,  Tsedakah,  righteousness. 
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Capital  Cases 


1.  Capital  cases  are  decided  by  23  judges. 


The  Sanhedrin  was  arranged  like  the  half  of  a round 
threshing-floor  so  that  they  all  might  see  one  another.  The 
Patriarch  sat  in  the  middle  and  the  elders  sat  on  either  side  of 
him.  Before  them  stood  the  two  scribes  of  the  judges,  one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  they  wrote  down  the  words  of  them 
that  favored  acquittal  and  the  words  of  them  that  favored 
conviction.  R.  Judah  says:  One  wrote  down  the  words  of  them 
that  favored  acquittal,  and  one  wrote  down  the  words  of  them 
that  favored  conviction,  and  the  third  wrote  down  the  words  both 

of  them  that  favored  acquittal  and  of  them  that  favored 
conviction . 

How  did  they  admonish  the  witnesses  in  capital  cases?  They 
brought  them  in  and  admonished  them,  saying:  You  may  say 
something  that  is  mere  supposition  or  hearsay  or  at  secondhand 
or  from  someone  [you  think]  trustworthy.  Or  it  could  be  that  you 

^ not  know  that  we  will  test  you  rigorously* . Mow  you  should 
be  aware  that  capital  cases  are  not  like  non-capital  cases:  in 
non-capital  cases  one  may  pay  money  and  so  make  atonement, 
^ut  in  -apital  cases  a witness  is  answerable  for  the  blood  [of  one 
wrongfully  condemned]  and  the  blood  of  his  posterity  [that  should 
have  ^en  born  to  him]  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  so  we  find  it 
with  Cam,  who  slew  his  brother,  as  it  is  written  (Genesis  <1.10), 
rJ3e  Ii/üOi-fs  of ד^■ ז£/y-  iv-otJis/-  cry  out.  It  says  not  ‘The  blood  of  your 
brother  but  TJie  (pi.)  of  ß.’our  IvctJicj'-  his  blood  and  the 

blood  of  his  posterity.  Therefore  but  a single  human  being  was 
created,  to  teach  that  if  one  causes  a single  life  to  perish  Scripture 
considers  it  as  though  he  has  caused  a whole  world  to  perish;  and 
if  one  saves  the  life  of  a single  person  Scripture  considers  'it  as 
^ough  he  has  saved  a whole  world.  ...Therefore  every  human 
being  must  say:  For  my  sake  was  the  world  created.  And  if  you 
this  being  so,  why  should  we  be  at  such  pains  [to  bear 
witnessj?  It  was  once  written  (Leviticus  5.1),  //e  jbcjhc  c? 

wtjjoss,  whetJioi-  ho  has  seaii  or  coma  tn  kno^vr  the  matter,  Jf  he 

L>1t. , oy  examination  and  inquiry. 
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does  not  speaA'  up.  Jie  s/ia//  iieor  Jn's  jnAjujty.  And  if  you  say: 
״Why  should  we  be  guilty  of  the  blood  of  this  man?”—  it  was  once 
written  (F>roverbs  11.10),  U^/jon  tJio  ^irjoA-ed  poj-js/7  t/70/-e  js 

The  more  a judge  tests  the  evidence  the  more  is  he  deserving 
of  praise. 

If  [after  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when  the  examination 
of  the  evidence  begins,]  one  of  the  disciples  says:  ״I  have 
something  to  say  in  favor  of  conviction,”  they  silence  him.  If  one 
of  the  disciples  says:  ״I  have  something  to  say  in  favor  of 
acquittal,  they  bring  him  up  and  set  him  among  them  and  he 
does  not  come  down  from  there  the  whole  day.  If  there  is  any 
substance  to  his  words,  they  listen  to  him.  Even  if  the  accused 
says:  ‘T  have  something  to  say  in  favor  of  rny  acquittal,”  they 
listen  to  him,  provided  that  there  *s  sui>&<,ance  to  his  words. 

If  they  found  him  innocent  they  would  set  him  free; 
otherwise  they  would  leave  his  sentence  over  until  the  morrow.  In 
the  meantime  they  would  go  about  in  pairs,  eat  a little  (but  they 
drank  no  wine  all  that  day),  and  discuss  the  matter  ail  night,  and 
early  on  the  morrow  they  would  come  to  the  court.  One  who 
favored  acquittal  says:  I declared  him  innocent  yesterday  and  I 
still  declare  him  innocent;  ’ and  one  who  favored  conviction  says: 
“I  declared  him  guilty  yesterday  and  I still  declare  him  guilty.” 
One  who  favored  conviction  may  now  acquit,  but  one  who  favored 
acquittal  may  not  retract  and  favor  conviction.  If  they  all  found 
him  innocent  [upon  declaration],  they  set  him  free;  otherwise 
they  decide  by  vote.  If  12  favor  acquittal  and  11  favor  conviction, 
he  is  declared  innocent;  if  12  favor  conviction  and  11  favor 
acquittal,  or  even  if  11  favor  acquittal  and  11  favor  conviction 
and  one  says  I do  not  know,  ’ or  even  if  22  favor  accquittal  or 
conviction  and  one  says  ‘T  do  not  know,”  they  must  add  to  the 
judges.  Up  to  what  number  may  they  add  to  them?  By  two  at  a 
time  up  to  71.  If  then  36  favor  acquittal  and  35  favor  conviction, 
he  is  declared  innocent,  if  36  favor  conviction  and  35  favor 
acquittal,  they  debate  with  one  another  until  one  of  them  that 

favored  conviction  approves  the  words  of  them  that  favor 
acquittal . 

When  sentence  [of  stoning]  has  been  passed  they  take  him 
forth  to  stone  him.  One  man  stands  at  the  door  of  the  court  with 
a towel  in  his  hand,  and  another,  mounted  on  a horse,  far  away 
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j from  him  [but  near  enough]  to  see  him.  If  [in  the  court]  one 

I said:  “I  have  something  to  say  in  favor  of  acquittal/’  that  man 

j waves  the  towel  and  the  horse  runs  and  stops  him  [that  was  going 

, forth  to  be  stoned].  Even  if  he  himself  said:  “I  have  something  to 

I say  in  favor  of  my  acquittal/’  they  must  bring  him  back,  even 

four  or  five  times,  provided  that  there  is  substance  to  his  words. 
If  then  they  found  him  innocent  they  set  him  free;  otherwise  he 
goes  forth  to  be  stoned.  A herald  goes  out  before  him  [calling]: 

So־  and־  so  the  son  of  so־  and־  so  is  going  forth  to  be  stoned  because 
he  committed  such  or  such  an  offence.  This  one  and  that  one  are 
witnesses  against  him.  Let  anyone  who  knows  anything  in  favor  of 
his  acquittal  come  and  plead  it.” 

When  he  was  about  ten  cubits  from  the  place  of  stoning  they 
would  say  to  him:  “Make  your  confession,”  for  it  is  the  way  of  all 
who  have  been  condemned  to  death  to  make  confession,  for 
everyone  who  makes  his  confession  has  a share  in  the 
world־ to־ come.  . . .If  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  his  confession 
they  say  to  him:  Say,  ‘May  my  death  be  an  atonement  for  all 
my  sins.’” 

They  used  not  to  bury  him  in  his  ancestral  burying־ place, 
but  two  burying־ places  were  kept  in  readiness  by  the  court,  one 
for  them  that  were  beheaded  or  strangled,  and  one  for  them  that 
were  stoned  01  Lui'nl. 

When  the  flesh  had  wasted  away  they  gathered  together  the 
bones  and  buried  them  in  their  own  place . The  relatives  would 
come  and  greet  the  judges  and  the  witnesses  as  if  to  say:  “We 
have  nothing  against  you  m our  hearts,  for  you  have  rendered  an 
honest  judgment. (from  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  46־) 

2.  Those  who  are  put  to  death  by  the  court  have  a share  in 
the  world־to־come,  because  they  confess  all  their  sins.  Ten  cubits 
from  the  stoning־ place  they  say  to  the  condemned:  “Confess!” 

One  man,  when  they  told  him  to  confess,  said:  “May  my 
death  atone  for  all  my  other  sins,  but  if  I have  done  this  sin,  let 
it  not  be  forgiven  me.  . .”  When  this  was  reported  to  the  judges, 
their  eyes  trickled  with  tears,  but  they  said;  “It  is  impossible  to 

457 

Based  on  the  Danby  trsl.  with  some  adaptations. 
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reprieve  him,  for  then  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  matter;  but 
his  the  witnesses  against  him  will  be  judged  for  his  blood.” 
(Tosefta  Sanhedrin  9.5) 

3.  Our  Masters  taught:  What  is  “conjecture?”  The  judge  said 
to  them  [the  witnesses]:  Perhaps  you  saw  someone  pursuing  his 
fellow  into  a ruin  and  you  ran  after  him  and  found  him  holding  a 
sword  dripping  with  blood  and  the  victim  breathing  his  last  if 
you  saw  [only]  this,  you  saw  nothing. 

We  have  learned:  Simeon  b.  Shetach  said:  May  I [not]  see 
the  consolation,  if  I did  not  see  someone  pursuing  his  fellow  into  a 
ruin  and  I ran  after  him  and  found  him  holding  a sword  dripping 
with  blood  and  the  victim  breathing  his  last.  So  I said  to  him: 
“Villain,  who  killed  this  man,  you  or  I?!  Yet  what  can  I do,  your 
fate  is  not  in  my  hands,  since  the  Torah  has  said  (Deuteronomy 
17.6),  On  the  ezhdence  of  t^v^  ^vftnesses  sheJJ  the  one  ^vrho  js  to  die 
he  put  to  lieeth.  May  the  One  who  knows  all  punish  the  man  who 
killed  his  fellow!” 

They  said:  The  two  hadn’t  stirred  before  a snake  came  and 
bit  the  man  and  killed  him.  (Sanhedrin  37b) 

4 . A Sanhedrin  that  puts  one  man  to  death  in  a week  of 
years*^^  is  called  ‘destructive.’  R.  Elasar  b Asariah  says:  “Or  one 
in  even  seventy  years.”  R.  Tarfon  and  R.  Akiva  say:  “Had  we 
been  in  the  Sanhedrin  none  would  ever  have  been  put  to  death.” 
Rabban  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  says:  “They  would  even  have 
multiplied  the  shedders  of  blood  in  Israel.”  (M.  Makkot  1.10) 


4S8 

^^״I.e.,  7 years. 
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Avot  5 

A Note 

Chapter  5 differs  in  several  respects  from  its  predecessors.  It 
is  mostly  anonymous,  and  many  of  its  passages  play  with 
numbers.  As  Neusner  f»ints  out,  this  serves  to  order  a shattered 
reality.  Thus  the  broken  is  mended,  and  the  world  makes  sense 
arter  all. 
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5.1 


(ö 


THE  WORLD  was  created  by  means  of  ten  sayings*^^.  And 
what  was  that  meant  to  teach  us?  Could  it  not  have  been  created 

with  one  saying?  . , 

[It  was  done]  to  exact  [additional]  payment  from  the  wicked, 

who  [thus]  ruin  a world  created  by  ten  sayings . And  to  give  a ^ 

greater  reward  to  the  righteous,  who  sustain  a world  created  by  ׳ 

ten  sayings. 


ten  sayings-  Commentators  differ  in  how  they  reach  the  number 
10,  but  10  is  a round  number,  whose  point  is  in  the  idea  of  many 
sayings  as  compared  to  one;  and  the  enumerations  here  and  all 
through  this  chapter  make  two  larger  points;  they  function  as 
examples  encouraging  us  to  make  our  own  lists,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  belief  or  hope  that^ojur-cti^ing  capacity  is  a s^ 


that  this  painful  life  makes  ־sense7  that  what  seems  random  can  be 
— ofdered^  that  the  chaos  of  history  can  be  understood,  made  to 
yield  meaning,  transformed  by  an  act  of  understanding. 

(Neusner,  et  al) 

Phis  mishnah  is  the  first  of  a series  of  six  passages  linked  by 

their  use  of  the  number  10.  They  lead  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  creation  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  the  covenant,  down 
to  the  Temple  where  the  God  of  creation  was  worshipped.  The 
point  of  this  linking  device  may  be  the  thought  that  creation  is| 
continued,  completed,  or  fulfilled  by  those  who  are  faithful  to  theii 
covenant  with  the  Creator.  (CS) 


One  who  does  one  good  deed  thereby  maintains,  as  it  were, 

an  entire  world  created  by  ten  sayings;  one  who  commits  one 
transgression  thereby  destroys,  as  it  were,  a world  created  by  ten 
sayings.  (ARN  31) 

Great  therefore  is  the  merit  of  those  who  by  their  lives  help 

to  maintain  the  moral  nature  of.  . .Creation;  and  terrible  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  would  destroy  it.  (Herts,  p.  83) 


See  Genesis,  ch.  1,  2. 


God  said;  ‘Let  there  be. 


459. 


^ןיו׳ 
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Avot  5.2 

k 

I 

j THERE  WERE  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah^^O^  to  show 

how  patient  God  is:  for  all  the  generations  went  on  provoking  Him 
until  He  brought  the  Flood- waters  on  them. 

There  were  ten  generations  from  Noah  to  Abraham*^!,  to 
show  how  patient  God  is:  for  all  the  generations  went  on  provoking 
Him  until  Abraham  came  along  and  took  the  reward  which  had 
been  meant  for  them  all. 


^^®See  Genesis  5. 
^^^See  Genesis  11. 
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Avot  5.3 

OUR  FATHER  Abraham  (may  he  rest  in  peace)  was  subjected 
to  ten  trials* ^2  withstood  them  all:  to  show  how  great  was  the 
love  of  our  father  Abraham  (may  he  rest  in  peace) 


ten  trials-  The  various  midrashim  do  not  agree  on  what  exactly 
the  ten  trials  were,  although  they  are  unanimous  that  there  were 
ten . (Duran) 


462 


See  Genesis  12-22. 

463 

Or,  somewhat  less  likely,  “to  show  how  great  was  His  [God’s]  love 
for. . . Abraham.” 
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Avot  5.4 

TEN  WONDERS*^*  were  done  for  our  ancestors  in  Egypt,  and 
ten  at  the  Sea.  The  Holy  One  who  is  blessed  brought  ten  plagues 
on  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt  and  ten  at  the  Sea^^^. 

In  the  wilderness,  our  ancestors  inflicted  ten  trials*^*  on  the 
Omnipresent^ who  is  blessed,  as  it  is  said  (Numbers  14.22),  y'et 
tJ2ev  Jiist-v  tj'jtx/  ßfe  tJiese  tifji  tJjues  ifiJicf  J2at-v  not  hoarkon&ii  to  ßfy 
i-’oice. 


ten  wonders-  The  ten  wonders  done  for  our  ancestors  in  Egypt 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  spared  the  ten  plagues  visited 
on  the  Egyptians.  (Maimonides) 

ten  trials-  There  is.  . .a  certain  daring  simplicity,  which  perhaps 
only  a Jew  can  fully  appreciate,  in.  . .linking  together  the  trials 
which  God  and  Israel  brought  on  each  oth^.  This.  . .is  one  of  the 
characterfstic  features  of  the  Haggadah*^  in  general,  and  one 
which  is  seldom  understood  or  rightly  judged  by  the  Christian 
reader . (TH) 


The  Ten  Plagues,  Exodus  7-11. 


464 


^^^There  is  no  Biblical  source  for  this  statement.  ^ 


See  Exodus  14-17,  Numbers  11. 


466 


See  Note  2.9. 


467 


, rabbinic  literature  in  its  speculative,  non- legal  mode. 
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Avot  5 . 5 


״-r 


TEN  WONDFPS  wprp  dnnp  for  nur  anne5tors  in  the  Temple־ 

No  woman  ever  miscarried  because  of  the  smell  of  the 
sacrificial  meat; 

the  sacrificial  meat  never  went  bad; 
no  fly  was  ever  seen  in  the  slaughter house^^^^ 
the  High  Priest  never  suffered  uncleann^^s*^^^n  the  Day  of 
Atonement . 

rain  never  quenched  the  fire  on  the  altar; 

no  wind  ever  blew  away  the  pillar  of  smoke; 

no  defect  ever  spoiled  the  Omer,  the  two  loaves,  or  the  show 

people  standing  are  crowded  together,  yet  when  they  he ״ י  / 
down  in  worship  they  have  room  enough; 

no  snake  or  scorpion  ever  injured  anyone  in  Jerusalem; 
and  no  one  ever  \ to  say,  “There  isn’t  room  enough  for 
me  to  stay  in  Jerusale1׳m^j/’ 


smoke-  The  pillar  of  smoke  rose  up  straight  as  as  a rod,  until  it 
reached  the  sky.  (ARN  35) 

Omer.  . .bread-  The  sheaf  of  barley  was  cut  on  the  second  night  of 
Pesach  for  the  wave- offering;  the  two  loaves  were  baked  just 
before  the  beginning  of  Shavuot;  the  show  bread  was  replaced  just 
before  each  Sabbath.  In  all  three  cases,  there  vrould  not  have  been 
time  enough  to  prepare  a substitute,  had  a defect  been  found  in 
them . (CS) 

room  enough-  While  the  Temple  stood,  economic  conditions  never 
compelled  a resident  of  Jerusalem  to  leave,  or  to  seek  charity. 
(RashiV^ 


^From  a nocturnal  emission  which,  in  addition  to  preventing  him 
from  serving  in  the  Temple  on  that  day,  would  have  shamed  him. 
Disqualifications  for  other  reasons  are  recorded  in  Yoma  12b,  47a. 

7 

47ח 

See  Leviticus  2324־,  I Samuel  21.7. 


^'^on  the  three  Pilgrimage  Festivals,  when  Jerusalem  was  especialb 
crowded,  as  people  came  from  all  over  to  celebrate. 
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N.B.:  The  last  two  wonders  refer  to  Jerusalem  the  city,  not  to 
the  Temple. 

N.B.:  These  ‘wonders’  are  all  negative  and,  so  to  speak, 
‘preventive’ — warding  off,  over  several  centuries,  various 
relatively  commonplace  but  undesirable  accidents,  any  of  which 
was  likely,  in  time,  to  occur.  And  therein  lies  the  wonder. 
(Yoma  2 lab) 
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Avot  5.6 

TEN  THINGS  were  created  at  twilight  on  [the  first]  Sabbath 
Eve.  Here  they  are: 

The  mouth  of  the  earth^’'^^ 
the  mouth  of  the  well^^׳*, 
the  mouth  of  the  ass*^^, 
the  rainbow*^^, 
the  manna*^^, 
the  rod^^^ 
the  sham{ 
the  writing 

the  writing  implement* ®יי, 
and  the  stone  tablets. 
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See  Numbers  16.32. 


See  Numbers  21.16-18,  22.17. 


473 


See  Numbers  22.28. 


474 


See  Genesis  9.13. 


475 


See  Exodus  16.15. 


476 


477 

Of  Moses:  see  Exodus  4.17.  Others  say:  Of  Aaron:  See  Numbers 
17.23. 

478 

See  Exodus  20.22,  I Kings  6.7,  16,  Mishnah  Middot  3.4.  No  iron 
tool  could  be  used  for  the  hewing  of  the  stone  of  the  altar;  rabbinic 
legend  therefore  had  it  that  a remarkable  rock- cutting  worm  hewed 
the  stones.  See  Gittin  68a,  Sotah  48b. 

479 

I.e.,  on  the  stone  tablets  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
(Maimonides,  Duran).  Although  the  letters  were  cut  clear  through 
the  stone  and  were  visible  on  both  sides,  they  held  in  place. 


used  for  the  writing  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  (Duran). 


480 


See  Deuteronomy  34.6,  Sotah  13b-14a. 


״481 


And  some  say;  the  demons,  too,  and  Moses'  grave*^!,  and 
our  father  Abraham’s  ram*82  And  some  say:  the  tongs  that  made 
the  tongs,  too*®^. 


the  rod־  Like  the  other  objects  here  enumerated,  it  was  not  the 
rod  itself  that  was  created  at  twilight,  but  the  human  ability  to. 
make  use  of  it.  (CS)  •׳״ 

the  rainbow-  The  bow,  a symbol  of  war,  when  ‘overturned,’ 
becomes  the  rainbow,  a symbol  of  peace.  (CS) 

the  demons^  The  forces  of  temptation  and  unrest  in  us  date  from 
the  dawn  of  Creation  and  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  human 
soul  from  its  birth.  (Hertz,  p.  89) 

the  tongs־  All  unexplained  !:»ginnings  are  brought  about  by  divine 
action.  (TH) 

An  example  of  the  general  human  ability  to  make  tools  with 

which  one  then  makes  other  tools,  //ofiia  is  a technologist 

(CS) 

481 

See  Deuteronomy  34.6,  Sotah  13b 14 ־a. 

482 

See  Genesis  22.13. 


For  the  way  to  make  tongs  is  by  means  of  other  tongs.  Who, 
then,  made  the  first  tongs?  You  must  conclude  that  they  were 
created  by  Heaven.  (Vitry).  Others  argue,  contra,  that  the  first 
tongs  could  have  been  made  with  a mold  or  die,  just  many  other 
things  are.  This  is  perhaps  a little  more  literal  than  necessary. 
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Avot  5.7*^^ 

A CLOD*  has  seven  traits  and  so  does  a sage: 

The  wise  never  speak  before  one  whose  wisdom  is  greater*^^, 
they  do  not  interrupt  their  companions; 
they  are  not  afraid  to  reply  *®׳י; 
they  ask  to  the  point  and  reply  as  they  should* 
they  speak  of  first  things  first  and  of  last  things  last; 
concerning  something  of  which  they  have  not  heard  they 
say,  have  not  heard;” 

and  they  acknowledge  the  truth*^^. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  fools. 


to  the  point-  “The  one  claimed  wheat,  and  the  other  granted  the 
claim — about  barley!”  (Baba  Kamma  35b) 

V 

j “I  have  not  heard” :;.^he  wise  are  not  ashamed___to^ay  I have  not 

V heard . ” Such  a person  was  Moses  (see  Numb^s  9.8).  (ARNB) 
[Cp . 4.1  and  4.5,  commentaries . ] 

“Teach  your  tongue  to  say,  T don’t  know,’  lest  you  be  caught 

in  error.”  (Berachot  4a) 

When  you  have  not  heard  something  from  your  teacher,  say, 

“What  follows  I did  not  learn  from  my  teacher.”  If  you  have  your 


4.1.  The  Heb.  of  this  passage  is  in  the  3rd  person  singular. 

^®^Heb.  golem,  yk  unformed,  incomplete  being;  unfinished 

matter,  a fSjgl. 

^^^Cp.  3.13;  Proverbs  18.13. 

“do  not  hasten  to  reply,  ” or,  “are  not  at  a loss  for  an 
answer.” 

^®^I.e.,  ‘pertinently;׳  the  Heb.  has  the  word הלכ ה,  Halacheh,  ‘the 
law.  ׳ 

they  give  up  their  own  view  when  shown  to  be  wrong. 


own  opinion,  give  it,  but  add,  “so  it  seems  to  me.”  (R.  Jonah  b. 
Abraham) 

“Rabbi  Elieser  said,  ‘Whoever  teaches  what  he  has  not  learned 

from  his  teacher  drives  the  Shechinah  out  of  Israel.'”  (Berachot 
Z7b)  (see  2.89־) 

N.B.  : The  wise  are  ‘complete,'  whereas  clods  are  ‘incomplete'  in 
the  sense  of  lacking  the  virtues  attributed  by  our  mishnah  to  the 
wise.  Having  an  undeveloped  mentality,  and  thus  being  not  yet 
complete,  they  are  mentioned  first.  In  medieval  legend,  □גול, 
‘golem'  came  to  mean  a clay  figure  endowed  with  life  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Divine  Name.  The  choice  of  seven  attributes 
for  the  sage  may  be  intended  to  correspond  to  the  seven  days  of 
creation^  (CS) 
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Avot  5.8 


SEVEN  CALAMITIES  enter  the  world,  for  seven  types  of 

transgression* ס ל  ; 

When  some  give  tithes  and  some  do  not,  a famine  caused  by 
drought  arrives.  Some  go  hungry  and  some  are  full. 

When  everyone  chooses  not  to  tithe,  a famine  caused  by 
disorder* ל ^ and  drought  arrives. 

When  people  fail  to  set  aside  chalah*2ל,  a complete  famine 
arrives . 

Pestilence  enters  the  world  because  of  crimes  for  which  the 
penalty  of  death  is  decreed  in  the  Torah,  but  over  which  a 
[human]  court  has  not  been  given  jurisdiction*,^ל 

״--and  because  of  the  fruits  of  the  Seventh  Year* ל*. 

The  sword  enters  the  world  because  of  justice  delayed  and 
Justice  denied*5ל, 

and  because  of  those  who  teach  the  Torah  not  in  line  with 
Halachah*ל^ . 


penalty  of  death־  for  crimes  whose  punishment  is  reserved  for 
Heaven  (כרת,  see  Exodus  12.15,19;  31.14;  Leviticus 

7.20f.,  27;  19.8;  Numbers  9.13;  15.30f.;  19.13,  20. 


See  Leviticus  26.19ff. 


T.e.,  (social)  unrest. 


'Dough- offering.  See  Numbers  15.20. 


^^^I.e. , by  the  Torah  itself,  so  that  pestilence  is  Heaven’s  own  way 
of  righting  or  avenging  these  wrongs. 

^^^See  Leviticus  25.17־  for  the  regulations  concerning  the  Sabbatical 
Year  of  the  Land. 


’Or,  ‘perverted.’  Cp.  1.1,  1.18. 


*The  law,  the  way  of  going,  doing. 
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the  fruits  of  the  Seventh  Year-  I.e.,  the  year  during  which  the 
land  is  to  lie  fallow.  The  Earth  is  the  LORD'S.  (Psalm  24.1)  If, 
then,  this  law  is  flouted  by  farming  the  land,  it  betrays  an 
underlying — dem^J — of  (fod  s sovereignty,  and  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  this  is  ex1Ie~Tronrthe  land  [see  5.91.  /״Bertinoro 
Midrash  Shemuel) 

y justice  delayed-  Putting  off  sentence  and  postponing  it  for  a long 
time,  even  though  the  judge  has  already  decided.  (Maimonides) 

in  the  meantime,  that  person,  kept  waiting  and  not  knowing 
J what  the  outcome  will  be,  is  filled  with  suffering  and  worry 
(Vitry)  ^ ■ 

“The  law’s  delay”  erodes  tbf^  anniftl  almost  as  much 

^as  does  the  denial  of  justiceTlt  is,  in  fact,  a form^of  d^iial.  (CS) 
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Avot  5.9 


WILD  BEASTS  ravage  the  world  because  of  false  swearing  and 
the  desecration  of  the  [divine]  Name. 

Exile  enters  the  world  because  of  idolatry,  immorality,  and 
bloodshed,  and  neglect  of  the  [law  concerning  the]  release  of  the 
land^^^ . 

There  are  four  periods  when  plagues  increase  in  the  Fourth 
Year,  the  Seventh,  after  the  Seven th^^^,  and  every  year  at  the 
end  of  The  Festival^^^: 

in  the  Fourth,  when  people  do  not  give  the  Third  Year  tithe 
to  the  poor 5י יי ז; 

in  the  Seventh,  when  they  -In  riot  gr.  fh•;  Sixth  ■זה 
to  the  poor; 

after  the  Seventh,  when  people  deal  in  the  Seventh  Year 
fruits; 

and  every  year  after  The  Festival,  when  people  steal  what  is 
owed  to  the  poor^Ol. 


j j Wild  beasts-  Our  abuse  of  that  power  of  speech  which  distinguishes 
^ us  from  the  beasts  brings  beasts — or  bestiality — upon  us.  (after 
R.  Jonah  b.  Abraham) 

Exile  enters  the  world-  The  three  commandments  against  idolatry, 
immorality,  and  bloodshed  are  the  gravest  of  all  the 
commandments.  In  a time  when  Jews  are  being  persecuted,  if  a 
Jew  is  told  (without  an  intention  of  forced  conversion),  “Commit  a 
transgression  and  your  life  will  be  spared,”  he  may  transgress  in 

refers  to  the  release  of  the  land  in  the  Sabbatical  Year.  See 
the  preceding  mishnah  and  Leviticus  25.1-7. 

^^®I.e.,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  new  seven-year  cycle. 

dQQ 

I.e.,  Sukkot,  the  Festival  par  excellence. 

^^^See  Deuteronomy  14.28f. 

^^^I.e. , apart  from  the  cyclical  tithe.  See  Leviticus  19.9, 
Deuteronomy  24.19. 


ך־ 


i 
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[ order  to  save  his  life — but  not  if  it  involves  these  three 

I transgressions.  In  regard  to  these,  he  must  die  rather  than 

f transgress.  And  the  punishment  for  these  transgressions  is  exile — 

j captivity.  There  is  none  harsher,  for  it  entails  subservience  to 

others  and  is  without  a trace  of  independence.  (Aknin) 

what  is  owed  to  the  poor-  gleanings  (Leviticus  19.9,  23.22); 

forgotten  sheaves  (Deuteronomy  24.19);  the  corners  of  the  field 
(Leviticus  19.9,  23.22). 


( 

/ ד 


PEOPLE  COME  in  four  [basic]  types.  One  says: 

What’s  mine  is  mine  and  what’s  yours  is  yours;  this  is  the 
average  tyf^.  (But  some  say:  This  is  the  way  of  Sodo14i^i?£^ 

What’s  mine  is  yours  and  what’s  yours  is  mine: 
simple-  minded^  05. 

What’s  mine  is  yours  and  what’s  yours  is  yours:  the  best^O^. 
What’s  mine  is  mine  and  what's  yours  is  mine;  the  worst^o^. 


the  way  of  Sodom־  Those  who  say  that  this  is  the  way  of  Sodom 
are  not  in  disagreement  with  the  first  view,  but  make  an 
additional  point,  namely,  that  such  an  attitude  is  very  close  to 
the  behavior  of  Sodom.  Once  you  get  into  the  habit  of  letting  no 
one  enjoy  what  is  yours,  you  will  eventually  refuse  to  let  people 
enjoy  even  that  which  costs  you  nothing.  (Duran) 

simple-minded-  But  is  that  morally  good  or  bad,  or  neutral?  Since 
it  combines  generosity  with  envy,  one  may  choose  any  of  the 
above  characterisations . (CS) 

mine . . . yours-  Cp . 3.7. 

 ד^י ז^/  taA'e  tJie  census  of  tJ7e  people  of  Isi-aeJ,  e1>vry  one 

of  tJ7ej77  sJ70JJ  gfi.v  /7aJf  a s/7eJre/  (Exodus  30.12).  The  word תנ ו Jl, 
1^773 tJ7u  (‘they  shall  give’)  is  a palindrome,  because  giving  involves 
movement  in  both  directions:  as  it  has  been  given  you,  so  shall 
you  give  to  the  Giver.  . . .And  the  cantellation  on  that  word 
( is  A'acfnia  meaning,  “go  forward  and  back” — 

502  V 

See  Esekxel  16.49^/The  parenthetical  view  holds  that,  far  from 
being  the  way>j3f>tf1e  average  person,  the  first  type  follows  the  way 
rrf  int.fingp>  geןfרgV>r>*>«^<^  relation  between  people,  leaving 

each  shut  away  in  radical  aloneness.  (TH) 


גום האר ץ,  am  ha-arets,  ‘ignorant,  ’ ‘a  boor,  ’ etc.  See  Note  at 


חהי*ד,  [to  God],’  ‘a  saint,’  ‘truly  pious.׳ 

^*^^Heb רעונ ו,  rasha,  ‘wicked,’  an  ‘evildoer,  villain,  scoundrel,  etc.’ 


Heb. 


503 


Heb. 


2.5. 

504 
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another  hint  of  the  reciprocity  to  which  we  are  called.  (after 
Bunim,  I,  p.  261) 


/ 
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A vot  5.11 


THERE  ARE  four  [basic]  temperarirtents : 

Quick  to  anger  and  quick  to  appease:  its  gain  is  cancelled  by 
its  loss^o^. 

Slow  to  anger  and  slow  to  appease:  its  loss  is  cancelled  by  its 

gain^o^ . 

Slow  to  anger  and  quick  to  appease:  the  best^O®. 

Quick  to  anger  and  slow  to  appease:  the  worst^O^ 

"four  temperaments-  These  'temperaments’  are  actually  within  our 
power  to  improve  or  make  worse.  Otherwise  you  could  not  call 
someone  a saint  for  the  one  and  wicked  for  the  other.  (Duran) 


(^anger-  The  cJjas/ti  is  ‘slow  to  anger’ — i.e.,  Uiere  is  no  requirement 
tlmt  the  cJ7as/1i  should  never  be  angry:  that  is  possible  only  for  an" 
"an^l . (Duran) 


A Chasidic  sage  used  to  say,  “I  keep  my  anger  in  my  pocket. 

I take  it  out  only  when  I need  it.”  (CS) 

“Their  wisdom  leaves  the  wise  who  give  way  to  anger;  and  if 

they  are  prophets,  they  lose  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  And  even  if 
Heaven  has  destined  them  for  greatness,  those  who  let  anger 
control  them  will  be  abased.”  (Pesachim  66b) 

“Those  who  give  way  to  rage  lose  sight  even  of  the  Divine 

Presence.”  (Nedarim  22b) 


Some  versions  reverse  'gain'  and  'loss.' 


506 


See  preceding  Note. 
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See  Note  at  5.10. 


See  Note  at  5.10. 
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Avot  5 . 12 


STUDENTS^ COME  in  four  [basic J types: 

Quick  to  le^n  and  quick  to,  forget:  their  gain  is  cancelled  by 
their  loss.   ׳ ׳^ 

S10V7  to  learn  and  slow  orget : their  loss  is  cancelled  by 
their  gain . 

Quick  to  leQrT1^and_slow_t0^orget : a sage. 

Slow  to  le^n  and  quick^tpjorget : a misfortune. 


four  ty^s־  One  who  says,  “I  will  go  and  study  Torah,  for  that  is 
my  obligation,”  is  worthy.  One  who  says,  “I  will  go  and  study 
Torah,  perhaps  others  will  see  me  at  it,”  is  inferior  to  the  first. 
One  who  says,  I will  go  and  study  Torah,  perhaps  I will  learn 
something  and  teach  it  to  everyone  else,”  falls  between  the  first 
two.  And  one  who  says,  “I  will  go  and  study  Torah  so  that  I may 
be  called  a ‘disciple  of  the  wise'  [תלמי ד חכם,  taJnjAi  cJiacJiajji]  is 
good  for  nothing.  (ARNB) 

to  learn . . .to  forget-  The  mishnah  does  not  call  an  intelligent 
person  with  a good  memory  a'^saint׳,'  because  this  is  an  intellectual 
quality . Such  a person  is  called  ‘wise . ' Nor  does  the  mishnah  ^all  a 
person  who  has  difficulty  understanding  and  who  suffers  from  a 
poor  memory  ‘wicked,’  because  this  is  not  within  one’s  power. 

_Thgsfl-are  -QQt_n;^ral  qualities  because  they  cannot  be  acquired. 
(Maimonides)  — 

dust  as  no  two  faces  are  identical,  so  are  no  two  minds 
identical.”  (Numbers  Rabbah  21.2) 

510 

Or,  disciples,  ihe  Heb.  of  the  rest  of  this  passage  is  in  the  3rd 
person  singular. 
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Avot  5. 135 

PEOPLE  WHO  give  charity  come  in  four  [basic]  types: 

Who  want  to  give  but  don’t  want  others  to  give:  they  have 
no  consider ation^  12  for  others.  ר_— 

Who  want  others  to  give  but  not  themselves:  they  have  no 
consideration  for  themselves. 

Who  want  to  give  and  want  others  to  give:  the  best^l^. 

Who  won’t  give  and  don’t  want  others  to  give:  the  worst^l*. 


j5b/2je  nimA'e  tJ2e/22sa/:.vs  j-jcJ2_.  J2a1v  22atJ2JJ2£;:  otJ2ff/-s  222aÄ׳e 

tJ21f‘j22sa/^.1f!:}:  ptxj/-. ל/מי־ ז  tJ2ey  J2at>v  j221/cJ2  (Proverbs  13.7). 

n2ase  w1tJ2  a bej2evoJej2t  er-i?  a1־e  blessed,  for  they  of  theJi־ 

bi'ead  to  the  pooi׳  (Proverbs  22 . 9) 

People  who  give  charity-  The  giver  is  approved  by  God.  However, 
there  are  people  who  seem  to  need  to  be  the  only  ones  allowed  to 
help  someone:  tHis  type  our  mishnah  rebukes  quite  as  much  and 
in  the  same  terms  as  it  rebukes  those  who  do  not  help  others. 
Perhaps  they  want  glory  more  than  they  want  to  see  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  (CS) 


four  types-  Though  two  of  the  types  do  not  actually  give,  all  four 
types  are  called  'givers.’  The  mishnah  evidently  believes  that  every 
Jew  is  at  heart  a giver,  and  that,  if  something  keeps  someone 
from  giving,  it  need  not  be  a permanent  condition.  (CS) 

There  are  three  types  of  people  with  three  ways  of  helping 
others.  Those  v’ho  give  charity,  may  blessing  descend  upon  them! 
Superior  to  them  are  they  who  lend  their  funds.  Superior  to  all 

^2cp.  3.7,  5.10. 

512 

Lit.,  ”has  a bad  eye  for  others,  begrudges  others.”  Cp.  2.9.  The 
Heb.  of  the  rest  of  this  passage  is  in  the  3rd  person  singular. 


See  Note  at  5.10. 


See  Note  at  5.10 
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יי"" 
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are  they  who  form  partnerships  with  the  poor,  dividing  the  profits 
equally.  (ARN) 

the  worst-  Who  is  a deceptive  [and]  wicked  person?  Rabbi  Abbahu 
said:  “One  who  gives  a denar  to  a poor  man,  so  that  he  has  a 
full  200  suz.  For  we  have  learned  (Mishnah  Peah  8.8),  ‘Whoever 
has  at  least  200  zuz  may  not  take  gleanings,  the  forgotten  sheaf, 
Peah  or  Poorman־s  Tithe  (Leviticus  19. 9f.;  23.22;  Deuteronomy 
14.228f.;  24.1921־);  if  he  has  200  less  one  denar,  and  even  a 
thousand  [householders]  together  gave  hin1־  each  [one  denar]  he 
/ may  take.”׳  (Sotah  21b) 


7 
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Avot  5. 14 

FOUR  KINDS  of  people  attend  the  House  of  Study: 

Who  attend^lS  but  do  not  practice  [what  they  have  learned]: 
they  have  the  reward  of  going^^^. 

Who  practice  but  do  not  attend:  they  have  the  reward  of 

doing. 

Who  both  attend  and  do:  the  best^l? 

Who  neither  attend  nor  do:  the  worst^lS. 


N.B.:  As  in  5.13,  the  mishnah  speaks  of  four  types  and  includes 
among  them  two  who  do  not  perform  the  specified  action.  (CS) 

do  not  attend-  See  1.17,  commentary,  on  the  ‘bad  neighbor.’  (CS) 

515 

The  Heb.  of  the  rest  of  this  passage  is  in  the  3rd  person  singular. 
4.5,  commentary. 

^^^See  Note  at  5.10. 

^^^See  Note  at  5.10. 
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Avot  5 . 15 


FOUR  KINDS  of  people  sit  before  the  sages:  a sponge,  a 
funnel,  a strainer,  and  a sieve. 

A sponge  absorbs  everything. 

A funnel  takes  in  here  and  pours  out  there. 

A strainer  passes  the  wine  and  keeps  the  dregs. 

And  a sieve  passes  the  chaff  and  keeps  the  wheat^^^. 


N.B.:  Ingenious,  but  in  regard  to  the  fourth  comparison  the 
author’s  ingenuity  breaks  down,  for  no  sieve  was  ever  devised 


ע־ 


which  would  let  the  coarse  meal  pass  through  and  keep  only  the 


fine  flour . (TH) 


N.B.;  5.12  speaks  of  students  in  terms  of  how  quickly  they  learn 
or  understand  and  how  well  they  retain  their  learning.  Here  the 
mishnah  speaks  of  they  retain . (CS) 

N.B.(^t  has  been  noted  that  the  mishnah  speaks  literally  not  of 
students  but  of  those  who  ‘/^fr  implying  that  the  way  to  learn  is 
patiently  to  sit  and  absorfa^^idrash  Shemuel  observes  that  the 
mishnah  makes  no  explicit  judgment  about  the  four  types,  leaving 
the  Judgment  to  us,  or  leaving  us  to  find  some  value  in  each  of 
the  four  types.  (CS) 


N . B . ; This  mishnah  might  lead  us  to  reflect  on  children  and  on 
what  they  absorb  from  their  parents.  (GS) 


Lit.,  ״passes  the  coarse  meal  and  keep  the  fine  flour. 
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Avot  5.16 


LOVE  THAT  depends  on  a particular  thing  lasts  only  as  long 
as  that  thing.  Love  that  does  not  depend  on  a particular  thing 
never  dies  away. 

What  sort  of  love  depends  on  a particular  thing?  The  love  of 
Amnon  and  Tam^f^^^: 

What  sort  of  love  doesno^  depend  on  a particular  thing?  The 
love  of  David  and  Jonatha^^l^' 


Love  that  depends.  . .does  not  depend-  Contrasting  extremes  of 
love:  love  which  seeks  primarily  gratification  of  self,  and  love 
which  is  purely  unselfish.  (TH) 

Love  does  not  outlive  its  cause,  and  therefore  must  be  based 

on  a permanent  ideal,  or  on  more  than  one  cause. 

The  ‘particular  thing,’  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  was 

physical  desire.  More  generally,  however,  the  point  made  is  about 
any  material  benefit  one  craves  from  another.  The  reverse,  then, 
is  love  that  has  no  ulterior  motive.  (CS) 

“The  Second  Temple  was  destroyed  because  of  causeless 

hatred.”  (Yoma  9b)  It  is  time  to  atone  for  that  hatred  by 
causeless  love.  (Rav  Kook) 

^^®See  II  Samuel  13.15. 

521 


See  I Samuel  18.1 
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Avot  5 . 17 

EVERY  CONTROVERSY  that  is  for  the  sake  of  Heaven522  v/ü! 
bear  fruit.  And  one  that  is  not  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  will  not 
bear  fruit . 

What  is  a controversy  for  the  sake  of  Heaven?  That  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai . 

And  one  not  for  the  sake  of  Heaven?  That  of  Korach  and  his 

cabal525  _ 


controversy-  In  the  first  instance,  both  sides  were  serving  truth  as 
they  saw  it;  in  the  other  example,  Korach’ s was  an  unjustified 
rebellion  against  authority,  and  nothing  more.  (TH) 

Once,  when  (as  usual)  they  differed,  it  was  said  of  the 

disciples  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  “These  and  these  are  the  words  of< 
the  living  God—  but  the  Halachah  is  according  to  the  School  of 
Hillel.”  (J.  Berachot  3b)  Cp.  Acts  5.389־.  (CS) 

for  the  sake  of  Heaven-  I.e.,  to  establish  truth,  or  to  rebuke 
people  because  of  their  transgression—  and  not  out  of  a passion  to 
dominate  others  or  to  build  up  a reputation,  or  to  glorify  oneself 
at  the  expense  of  others.  (Vitry) 

"N. 

Hillel  and  Shammai-  In  their  debates  one  of  them  would  render  a ׳ 

decision  and  the  other  would  argue  against  it,  out  of  a desire  to  ' 

discover  the  tr^ , . not  out  of  the  wish  to  prevail.  That  is  why, 
when  he  was  right,  the  words  of  the  person  who  disagreed, 

^^^dured . (Meiri) 

Korach  and  his  cabal  are  named,  but  not  Moses  [against  whom 
Korach  rebelled) . for__-that — woulri  raise  Korach  to  a position  of 
pgiiality  with  Moses,  making  it  se!^  as  though  Moses  were  ~i~ 


partner  in  the  dispute.  But  it  was  in  fact  one-sided.  Korach 
rebelled  in  pursuit  of  personal,  unworthy  ambition.  See  Midrash 
Tanchumah,  Korach.,  5. 


See  2.2  and,  especially,  4.11. 


522 


523 


See  Numbers  1617־. 
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Avot  5. 18 

WHO  LEADS  the  people^^i  to  virtue  will  never  be  the  cause  of 
wrongdoing.  Who  leads  the  people  to  wrongdoing  will  never  be 
allowed  to  repent^^s 

Moses  was  himself  virtuous  and  led  the  people  to  virtue,  so 
the  people’s  virtue  was  credited  to  him,  as  it  is  said  (Deuteronomy 
33.21),  He  carried  out  the  justice  of  the  Lord,  and  His  judgments 
are  with  Israel. 

Jereboam  went  wrong  and  led  the  people  to  go  astray,  so  the 
people’s  wrongdoing  was  blamed  on  him,  as  it  is  said  (I  Kings 
15.30),  /Iv  tJie  wj-ojigs  tJiat  Jai-eboani  caiiiniitteci  and  that  he 
caused  IsiaeJ  to  coniniit. 


will  never  be  allowed  to  repent-  It  would  be  unjust  if  he  escaped 
punishment  by  means  of  penitence,  while  those  whom  he  misled 
suffered.  The  sins  he  led  others  to  commit  rise  in  judgment  against 
him,  and  these  sins  are  beyond  the  remedial  action  of  his  own 
repentance;  see  Yoma  87a.  “There  is  a fine  chivalry  in  this  Jewish 
doctrine.  Jewish  teachers  alone  have  had  the  moral  insight  to 
discern,  and  the  wisdom  to  teach,  this  lesson.”  (Herts,  pp.  98f. 
q.  TH) 


Or. 


524 


‘community.’  Cp.  2.2 

’Or,  ‘re)turn  [to  God]’.  Lit.,  ‘to  do  Teshuvah. ’ See  2.10.  The"^  J)  ^ ^ 

author  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  story  of  Elisha  ben  Abuyah 
(see  4.20).  


525. 
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Aizot  5 . 19^2^ 

WHO  OWNS  thesef  three^hings  is  a disciple  of  our  father 
Abraham;  who  owns  thrSe'other  things  is  a disciple  of  Baalam^^? 
the  wicked. 


the  disciple  of  our  father  Abraham; 
A generous  spirit, 
an  unassuming  manner, 
humility . 


the  disciple  of  Balaam  the  wicked; 
An  ungenerous  spirit, 
an  overbearing  manner, 
arrogance528 . 


How  do  the  disciples  of  our  father  Abraham  differ  [in  their 
lot]  from  the  disciples  of  Balaam  the  wicked? 

The  disciples  of  our  father  Abraham  delight  in  this  world  and 
inherit  the  world- to־ come,  as  it  is  said  (Proverbs  8.21),  Those  1\rho 
Joire  Me  I ejidow  with  substance,  and  I wiil  fill  their  treaswies. 

But  the  disciples  of  Balaam  the  wicked  inherit  Qehenn 
and  go  down  to  the  pit  of  destruction,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  55.24 
you.  O will  biing  them  down  to  the  pit  of  destruction;  the 

men  of  bloodshed  and  deceptioii  will  not  li1>v  out  half  their  da^^>^s; 
but  1 will  trust  in  You. 

the  disciples-  Note  that  the  contrast  is  not  between  Abraham  and 
Balaam,  but  between  their  di^iples:  a religious  system  is  judged 
not  by  its  founders,  but  by  the  lives  that  their  followers  after. 


2.9. 


See  Numbers  22. 


527 


528 


Cp.  2.11,  4.21. 

52Q 

See  1.5.  Note  that  the  mishnah  Is  silent  about  how  the  ‘disciples 
of  Balaam’  fare  in  this  world,  unless  we  suppose  (with  Meiri)  that 
their  inheritance  of  Gehenna  is  in  this  world,  that  theirs  is  a living 
hell. 


ו 
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them  lead.  The  purpose  of  this  mishnah  seems  to  stress  the  fact 
that  selfishness,  pride  and  haughtiness  are  un- Jewish  vices.  The 
characterisation  of  the  followers  of  Balaam  is  harsh,  but — as  a 
Christian  commentator  admits — so  were  the  attacks  on  Jews  by 
contemporaries  of  the  author  of  this  saying.  (Herts,  p.  99) 
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Avot  5.20 


"1 


JUDAH  BEN  Tema^so  says: 

Be  bold  as  a leopard, 
light  as  an  eagle, 
swift  as  a gazelle, 
and  strong  as  a lion 
to  do  the  will  of  your  Father  in  Heaven. 

He  would  say  : 

The  brazen  go  to  Oehenna^si^ 
the  modest,  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

May  it  be  Your  will.  Lord  our  God,  to  rebuild  Your  city 
speedily,  in  our  time,  and  may  Your  Torah  be  our  way  of  life. 

be  bold-  A student  ought  to  be  ‘bold  as  a leopard,׳  and  not 
ashamed  to  ask  questions.  If  you  have  not  understood,  do  not  say 
‘I  understand.׳  And  having  been  taught  something  once,  twice, 
and  three  times,  and  still  not  understanding,  say  to  your  master, 
‘Teach  it  to  me  once  again.’  And  even  if  your  teacher  grows  angry 
with  you,  do  not  be  shamed  into  silence.  If  a leopard,  a creature 
without  intelligence,  uses  ail  his  "daring  to  seize  his  prey  and  get 
food,  you,  a creature  of  intelligence,  ail  the  more  must  use  all 
your  daring  to  acquire  life  for  your  soul  in  the  world- to- come. 
(Aknin)  ^ 

swift  as  a gazelle-  “Rabbi  Tarfon  taught  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Levi:  ‘One  should  always  run  to  do  a Mitzvah,  even׳ 
on  the  Sabbath.׳”  (Berachot  6a) 

“Whatever  the  righteous  do,  they  do  swiftly.״  (Numbers 
Rabbah  10.5) 

Be  bold . . . light . . . swift . . . strong-  Strive  to  serve  your  Creator  with 
all  your  powers.  (Meiri) 

530 

Dates  unknown. 

531 


See  1.5. 
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Avot  5.215^2 


HE  WOULD  say: 

Five  years  old  for  [the  study  of]  Scripture, 

Ten  for  Mishnah, 

Thirteen  for  the  Mitsvot, 

Fifteen  for  Talmud, 

Eighteen  for  the  Chuppah^J^^ 

Twenty  to  pursue^^^. 

Thirty  for  vigor. 

Forty  for  understanding. 

Fifty  for  counsel. 

Sixty  for  old  age. 

Seventy  for  whitened  hair. 

Eighty  for  strength^-^s^ 

Ninety  for  bent  back. 

One  hundred  one  is  as  good  as  dead  and  passed  away  and 
faded  from  the  world. 


N . B . . Life  is  seen  here  as  having  three  main  periods : preparation  \ 
maturity,  decline.  (TH)  ' ^ 

King  David  lived  seventy  years,  and  Scripture  says  (1  Chronicles 
29 . 28) , /fe  jn  a gwti  old  agB. 

3nd  death־  Rabbi  Yose  ben  Kisma  said:  ‘Better  are  the  two 
than  the  three,  and  alas  for  the  one  who  goes  away  and  does  not 
return  ’ Rabbi  Dima  came  and  said:  ‘Childhood  is  a garland  of 
roses,  old  age  is  a crown  of  thorns.׳”  (Shabbat  152a)  [Rashi 
interprets:  two’  are  the  legs  of  youth;  the  third  is  a cane;  Rav 
Chisda  interprets:  ‘the  one  who  goes  away׳  is  youth.] 


O 

^“Ttie  ages  of  Man,״  As  Vou  Like  It,  11^.7. 
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533, 


I.e. , marriage. 

534 

I.e.,  a livelihood.  Or,  righteousness.  (Rashi) 
^^^See  Psalm  90.10.  J 
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5.20536 

Judah  B.  Temah 


Judah  b.  Temah  would  say;  Always  love  Heaven,  fear 
Heaven,  and  rejoice  in  all  the  Mitavot. 

If  you  have  done  your  friend  a small  injury,  let  it  seem  like 
a great  one  to  you;  and  if  you  have  done  your  friend  much  good, 
let  it  seem  to  you  a trifle. 

If  your  friend  has  done  you  a small  favor,  let  it  seem  great 
to  you;  and  if  your  friend  has  done  you  a great  injury,  let  it 
seem  to  you  a trifle.  (ARN  41) 


536 

The  following  section  supplements  Pirkei  Avot,  by  adding  passages 
from  elsewhere  in  the  rabbinic  literature  that  either  quote  or  tell 
about  the  sages  of  Avot. 
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Avot  5.22 


BEN  BAG  Bag537  says: 

Turn  it538  and  turn  it  again,  for  everything  is  in  it;  reflect 
on  it  and  grow  old  and  grey  in  it  and  do  not  move  away  from  it, 
for539  there  is  no  better  way  than  this. 


everything  is  in  it-  Ben  Bag  Bag  comes  to  warn  us  not  to  be 

content  with  a superficial  reading  of  the  Torah;  on  the  contrary, 
tet  us  go  over  it  again  and  again . As  the  sages  in  the  Talmud 
teach  us  (Chagiga  9b):  “One  who  studies  a text  one  hundred  times  a 
cannot  be  compared  with  one  who  studies  it  one  hundred  and  one  /y  (^/ 
times . ” (Meiri) 

Each  time  you  study,  you  will  discover  new  insights, 

(Duran) 


“Rabbi  Yochanan  said:  WJ3a  tejjds  a ßg  tj-ee  wil]  eat.  Jts  ß-uJt 

(Proverbs  27.18).  Why  are  the  words  of  Torah  likened  to  a fig 
tree?  As  long  as  one  searches  in  a fig  tree,  he  will  find  ripe  figs 
[for  tl^  dr!  nnt  ripen  at  the  same  time!.  So  with  the  Torah:  so 
töng  as'one  ponders  its  words,  he  will  find  meaning  in  them.” 
(Erubin  5 4 ab) 


B-G,  the  2nd  and  3rd  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet.  The  Eng. 
equivalent  would  be:  X (Anon.)  Sometimes  this  saying  is  attributed 
to  a proselyte—  one^□^  Hillel’s  disciples,  perhaps.  If  so,  the  Heb. 
B+G=H  (2+3=5),  ai^  ה,^,  is  the  letter  added  to  Abram’s  name  when 
he  became  Abrahana;^  sign  of  exaltation;  and  Abraham  is  the 
quintessential  convert  and  the  quintessential  ‘missionary.’  This 
applies  also  to  Ben  Hei  Hei  in  5.23.  See  first  Note  to  5.23. 


I.e. , the  Torah. 
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it  concludes  in 


539 

Up  to  this  point  the  passage  has  been  in  Aramaic; 
Heb. 
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5.22 

Ben  Bag  Bag 


Ben  Bag  Bag  says:  Never  enter  your  neighbor’s  property 
without  permission,  even  to  take  something  that  belongs  to  you, 
lest  you  appear  to  him  a thief.  Instead,  confront  him  and  say: 
I’m  going  to  take  my  belongings!  (Bab  Kamma  27b) 
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Avot  5.23 

BEN  HEI  says: 

According  to  the  labor  is  the  reward^^l. 

^atements  of  Ben  Bag  Bag  and  Ben  Hei  Hei  are  given 
the  vernacular,  because  they  resemble  proverbs. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  statements  of  Ben  Bag  Bag 

and  Ben  Hei  Hei  were  given  in  Aramaic.  Perhaps  these  two  sages 
came  from  Babylonia,  as  did  Hillel.  (Duran) 

reward-  “Rav  Assi  said;  ‘One  who  intended  to  do  a good  deed  but 
was  prevented  is  regarded  by  Scripture  as  having  done  it.’” 
(Berachot  6a,  etc.)  — —־־״־ ־ — ״ 

80 

v’  H(ei),  is  the  5th  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet,  and  an 
abbreviation  for  the  world  meaning  LORD.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  comment  on  Ben  Bag  Bag,  in  Note  77. 

541 

The  passage  is  in  Aramaic. 


Aram^o־^=Th< 
in  Aramaic, 

(VitVy) 
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5.23 

Ben  Hei  Hei 


Elijah  said  to  Ben  Hei  Bei  [and  some  say:  to  R.  Elasar]:  j5h?. 
/ j-efJnJng  you,  but  not  as  silvan:  / am  testing  m the 

furnace  of  affbctJon  (Isaiah  48.10).  That  teaches  that  the  Holy 
One,  having  reviewed  every  benefit  He  might  confer  upon  Israel, 
found  nothing  better  than  affliction.  (Chagigah  9b) 
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In  Sum 


The  Mishnah— and  Avot— tell  us  how  the  sages  prevailed  against 
the  world.  They  refused  to  give  up.  They  held  to  God,  looked  to 
the  past  (Torah) , and  created  their  own  Torah  (Mishnah) . We  too 
are  survivors;  they  can  teach  us.  The  sages  made  choices.  Their 
problems  were:  how  to  manage  without  the  cult  for  atonement; 

— ^7how  to  explain  the  disaster;  how  to  build  a life  in  the  new  ag^ 


how  to  account  for  the  new  '^cial  structures  tnat  had  come  :nto 
being.  In  their  time  there  were  four  responses: 

^^^he  Apocalyptics  thought  the  end  of  time  imminent:  the  new 
age  was  coming,  in  which  God  would  destroy  evil  and  establish 
righteousness  forever. 

The  Dead  Sea  Essenes  opened  a sectarian  monastery  and  lived 
apart  They  rejected  the  cult  even  while  the  Temple  still  stood, 
and  awaited  the  end. 

The  Christian  “church”  also  rejected  the  cult  and  awaited  the 
en^  Unlike  the  Essenes,  however,  they  did  not  live  apart  from 
society.  After  the  Temple’s  destruction,  they  argued  that  it  didn’t 
tter,  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come.  This  was  an  answer 
to  a^uestion  that  was  different  from  the  one  asked  by  the 

Pharisees,  who  determined  to  keep  the  laws  of  ritual  purity 
outside  the  Temple  (as  well  as  inside),  because  for  them  holiness 
inhered  in  the  whole  land — and  .panple,  not  only  in  the  cult.  If 
priests  can  serve  God,  so  can  everyone,  they  held.  Thus,  after  70, 
thepeople  became  the  Temple.  The  sages  worked  out  their  ideas  in 
Tavneh,  and  their  message  was:  survival  is  (will  be)  the  result  of 
Torah . (Neusner) 
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Torah  and  its  Teachers^^^ 


i . Guardians 


R.  Judah  Nesiah^^®  sent  R.  Chiyah,  R.  Assi,  and  R.  Ammi 
on  a tour  of  the  land  of  Israel.  They  were  to  go  to  the  cities  and 
appoint  teachers  of  Torah  and  Mishnah. 

They  came  to  a city  where  there  was  no  teacher,  and  they 
called  for  the  guardians  of  the  city. 

The  local  militia  was  brought  to  them. 

“You  call  them  the  guardians  of  the  city?”  exclaimed  these 
Sages.  “They  are  the  city's  destroyers!” 

“In  that  case,”  the  people  asked,  “whom  do  you  call  the 
city's  guardians?” 

“The  teachers  of  the  Written  and  Oral  Torah,  as  is  is  said 
(Psalm  127 . 1) , l//7Jess  tJie  Laiii  ^i^tcJies  oi-’s/־  tJie  city,  tJiey  k&sp 

in  ot-w־  jf.  (j.  Chagigah  1.7) 


589 

The  section  that  follows  supplements  Pirkei  Avot  with  selections 
from  elsewhere  in  Rabbinic  Literature  on  subjects  dealt  with  in 
Avot. 

590 

Patriarch;  grandson  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince. 
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ii.  On  Sabbath  Eve 


R.  Chanina  would  wrap  himself  in  his  Tallit  and,  standing  at 
twilight  on  Shabbat  eve,  would  say:  “Come,  let  us  go  forth  to 
greet  Queen  Sabbath!”  (Shabbat  119a) 


iii.  Apology 


The  son  of  R.  Hoshayah  the  Great  had  a teacher  who  was 
sightless,  and  R.  Hoshayah  used  to  take  a meal  with  him  every 
day.  One  day,  however,  R.  Hoshayah  had  guests,  and  he  did  not 
invite  the  teacher  to  dine  with  them. 

That  evening  R.  Hoshayah  went  to  him  and  explained:  “Let 
not  the  Master  be  angry.  I had  guests  and,  not  wanting  to 
diminish  the  honor  due  the  Master,  1 didn’t  dine  with  you  today.” 

The  man  responded:  “You  have  apologized  to  one  who  is  seen 
though  he  does  not  see;  may  the  unseen  one  who  sees  accept  your 
apology.”  (J.  Peah  8.8;  J.  Shekalim  5.4) 


iv.  Private  Property 


One  of  the  sages  observed  a man  taking  stones  out  of  his  own 
field  and  dumping  them  on  public  land. 

“Why  are  you  taking  stones  from  property  that  isn't  yours 
and  putting  them  on  land  that  does  belong  to  you?” 

The  man  did  not  understand  his  admonition  and  laughed : 
“Fool!  It’s  just  the  other  way  around!” 

He  had  been  removing  the  stones  so  that  the  field  might 
fetch  more  money,  and  a few  months  later  he  sold  it. 
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As  he  walked  along  the  public  road  leading  from  that  field, 
he  stumbled  over  some  stones  he  had  thrown  there,  and  bruised 
his  leg. 

“I  am  the  fool,  twice  over,”  he  reflected.  (Baba  Kamma 

50b) 


V.  Half  a Loaf 


Rabbi  Chanina  was  a stern  opponent  of  every  form  of 
superstition,  from  astrology  to  sorcery,  and  so  he  taught  his 
disciples . 

Two  of  them  happened  to  go  to  the  wcxHis  one  day  to  chop 
firewood . 

While  they  were  engaged  on  their  task  an  astrologer  came 
along  and  engaged  them  in  conversation . When  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  learned  enough  about  them  to  practice  his  craft,  he 
cast  their  horoscopes  and  told  them:  “You  will  not  leave  this  forest 
alive . ” 

They  continued  their  work,  unmoved.  When  they  were  done, 
they  tied  the  wood  into  two  bundles  and  set  off  on  their  way 
home . 

After  v/alking  som.e  distance  they  met  an  old  man  who, 
seeing  them,  said:  “Do  you  have  any  food  to  give  a hungry 
man?”.  They  had  only  a single  loaf  of  bread  between  them,  but 
this  they  willingly  cut,  giving  the  man  half  their  bread. 

They  came  out  of  the  forest  and  returned  home,  and  later 
told  people  about  their  encounter  with  the  astrologer.  In  turn, 
some  of  these  people  taunted  the  astrologer  about  the  failure  of  his 
prediction,  so  he  went  to  Chanina’ s disciples  and  said:  “Open  your 
bundles  of  wood.”  They  did,  and  found  half  a snake  in  each 
bundle. 

The  astrologer  wondered:  “How  did  you  merit  your  escape 
from  certain  death?  What  did  you  do  to  deserve  it?” 
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“We  did  nothing  at  all,”  they  replied.  “The  only  thing  that 
happened  is  that  while  we  were  walking  in  the  woods  we  met  an 
old  man  with  whom  we  shared  a loaf  of  bread.” 

“What  is  a sentence  of  death,”  exclaimed  the  astrologer, 
“when  the  God  of  the  Jews  will  nullify  it  for  half  a loaf  of  bread!” 
(J.  Shabbat  6.9) 


vi . Deceivers 

59 1 

A pious  fool  , a crafty  knave,  a woman  who  hypocritically 

592 

does  charitable  works,  and  the  plagues  of  the  Pharisees  ruin  the 
world.  (Mishnah  Sotah  3.4.) 


591 

Or,  a foolish  saint. 

592 

Who  give  legal  advice  which  enables  people  to  circumvent  the  law 
legally. 
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vii.  Two  Students 


When  Ufa  and  Rabbi  Yochanan  were  young,  they  studied 
Torah  together.  So  poor  were  they  that  they  talked  the  matter 
over  and  decided  to  give  up  their  studies. 

“We  will  go  into  business,”  they  said.  “That  way  we  shall  at 
least  fulfill  the  Torah’s  commandment  (Deuteronomy  15.4),  Thejs 
sJiaJI  be  no  pool־  among׳  }jou.” 

The  day  they  spoke  of  this,  they  were  walking  in  the 
countryside  and  had  gone  a considerable  distance . Coming  to  a 
wall,  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  it,  not  noticing  that  is  was 
crumbling  and  near  collapse.  They  had  taken  along  some  food  and 
began  to  eat  it.  As  they  were  eating.  Rabbi  Yochanan  heard  tvro 
angels  talking. 

One  said:  “These  two  are  giving  up  eternal  life  for  the  life  of 
595 

an  hour  Let  us  knock  this  wall  down  and  make  an  end  to 
them . ” 

“Leave  them  alone,”  said  the  other.  “One  of  them  is  destined 
for  greatness.” 

“Did  you  hear  anything  just  now?”  said  Yochanan.  Ufa  had 
heard  nothing. 

Yochanan  concluded  that  the  words  were  meant  for  him.  He 
therefore  said  to  Ufa;  “I  am  going  to  return  to  my  studies.” 

“And  what  of  the  verse  that  says  ‘There  shall  be  no  poor 
among  you’?” 

“I  have  thought  of  another  one  I can  fulfill  (Deuteronomy 
15.11);  TJie  poo/-  sbaJJ  nez.'ej־  cease  out  of  the  Jand” 


593 

חי־י־ שני ה,  chayei  sha’‘ah,  ‘the  life  of  an  hour.’  I.e.,  for  some 
comfort  In  this  fleeting  life,  they  give  up  Torah,  which  ensures  them 
eternal  life. 
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viii.  Instant  Eternity 


Elazar  ben  Durdaya  could  not  control  himself;  his  need  was 
to  lie  with  every  prostitute  in  the  world. 

It  happened  once  that  he  heard  of  a beautiful  woman  living 
far  off,  whose  price  was  a purse  full  of  denarii.  He  took  such  a 
purse  and  went  to  her;  it  was  nothing  to  him  that  he  had  to  cross 
seven  rivers  to  reach  her. 


Just  as  he  was  entering  her,  she  farted. 


you  knov^,  your  hope  of  ret1.jr.r1ir>g  to 

fViP  r T1«Y1i  fi  fj-lY  ז liM־■  if 


She  r en  lar  kt 1 :•.־ : “ I )o 

GctJ’^  fa%70r 
re.t1וrnוT1g  tfi  the  place  :it  came  hum. 


orirtfl 

KJ 


Shaken  by  liei  wuids,  Elazar  fled  her  room  and  wandered  a 
while,  trying  to  collect  himself.  After  a time,  he  find  himself 
a flat  ; uck  bp-fw^-’er!  י•-•  ’ ”•  r>u,i1n^  J r■  “r>rs1־y  fnr 

rne,  you  mcniritains  and  hillsl”  S11er1f:e  He  spuke:  up  again.  “"Plead 
that  I be  shov/n  rner1:y,  earth  and  heaver! ז ” They  were  tliemselvcs 
in  need  of  rnen:y  arid  could  riot  hielp  birr!  Yet  again:  “0  sur.!  arid 
moon,  come  to  my  aid!”  His  plea  v7ent  unheeded  Firially,  he  said: 
“1  see  Uie  n.1a!.tex  depends  wholly  un  .me  ” His  hear?  sank  down  til! 
it  was  below  his  k rtecs,  arid  ir!  tha»  po*1!  ion  he  t.i  !־׳•u  nul  and 
with  such  power  that  his  soul  soared  out  of  his  body  And  jn«•♦ 
theii  a voice  from  Heaver!  proclaimed:  “Pabhi  Elazar  ben  Durdaya 
has  attained  eternal  life!” 

Tears  came  to  his  eyes  when  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince  heard 
of  this.  He  said:  “Some  gain  Paradise  only  after  a labor  of  many 
years,  and  some — in  an  hour!  What  is  more:  would  it  not  be 
enough  for  the  penitent  to  be  accepted?  Yet  they  are  called  ‘Rabbi' 
as  well!”  (Avodah  Zarah  17a) 
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ix.  The  Bandit  and  the  Sage 
I 

In  his  youth  Simeon  ben  Lakish  was  a bandit  renowned  for 
his  strength  and  daring.  One  day,  seeing  a beautiful  young  woman 
swimming  in  the  River  Jordan,  he  leaped  in  after  her.  When  he 
came  up  to  her,  he  found—  a man! 

It  was  Rabbi  Yochanan. 

Rabbi  Yochanan  said:  “Strength  like  yours  would  be  better 
used  by  sages  learning  Torah.” 

Simeon  replied:  “Beauty  like  yours  would  be  better  used  by 
young  women.” 

And  Rabbi  Yochanan  said:  “I  have  a sister  even  more 
beautiful  than  I.  Turn  to  God,  and  you  nuay  win  her  as  your 
wife . ” 

This  appealed  to  him,  and  Simeon  agreed.  He  became  Rabbi 
Yochanan’ s disciple.  He  learned  Bible  and  Mishnah,  and  in  due 
course  was  a notable  scholar  and  sage.  And  Rabbi  Yochanan’ s 
sister  agreed  to  become  his  wife.  (Baba  Metsia  84a) 

II 

Once  it  happened  at  the  House  of  Study,  that  they  were 
discussing  the  question,  ‘What  is  the  last  stage  in  the  manufacture 
of  metal  implements  such  as  swords,  knives,  daggers,  saws  and 
scythes?’ 

Rabbi  Yochanan  held:  “When  they  have  been  hardened  in 
the  furnace . ” Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Lakish  (Resh  Lakish)  disagreed : 
“You  are  wrong.  When  they  have  been  tempered  in  water.” 

“Well,”  remarked  Rabbi  Yochanan,  “a  bandit  should  know  his 
trade.”  Infuriated,  Resh  Lakish  shouted:  “You  call  me  a bandit? 
Then  what  did  I gain  by  giving  up  that  trade?”  “What  did  you 
gain?”  his  brother-in-law  retorted.  “Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  you 
were  brought  under  the  wings  of  the  Shechinah?” 
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Nevertheless,  Resh  Lakish  was  unable  to  recover  from  the 
hurt  that  Yochanan’s  remark  had  inflicted  on  him.  He  grew  more 
and  more  despondent.  Not  long  after,  he  sickened  and  died. 

And  Rabbi  Yochanan  was  deeply  stricken  over  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law.  This  came  to  public  notice  and  the  sages  sent 
Rabbi  Elazar  ben  Pedat,  a most  subtle  thinker,  to  console  him. 

Whenever  Rabbi  Yochanan  would  express  an  opinion,  Elazar 

would  say:  “I  have  seen  a baraita^^^  that  supports  you.”  Far  from 
being  comforted.  Rabbi  Yochanan  was  enraged:  “How  different  it 
was  with  Resh  Lakish!”  he  cried.  “1  would  say  something,  he 
would  raise  two  dozen  objections,  and  I would  be  forced  to  come 
up  with  as  many  answers.  50  it  came  about  that  out  of  our 
debates  the  Torah  grew  and  flourished.  But  you — you  keep  saying 
you  have  seen  a baraita  that  supports  me  I Do  I need  you 
constantly  to  tell  me  how  right  I am?  Leave  me  alone!” 

So  it  was:  none  could  console  him  for  the  loss  of  Rabbi 
Simeon  ben  Lakish,  and  in  the  end  his  mind  gave  way. 

The  sages  prayed  for  him,  and  he  died.  (Ibid.;  J.  Megillah 

1.1) 


X.  What  Death  Can  Touch 


When  Rabbi  Yuuhanan  heard  that  Rabbi  Eliezer  was 
mortally,  ill,  he  went  to  see  him  for  the  last  time. 

Eliezer  lay  in  his  bed;  the  room  was  dark.  Some  words 
passed  between  them,  and  then,  as  Yochanan  lifted  his  arm  in  a 
gesture,  a shaft  of  light  caught  it,  and  his  bare  skin  illuminated 
the  room.  Eliezer  began  to  weep,  and  Yochanan  said  to  him: 
“Why  are  you  weeping,  Eliezer?  Do  you  regret  your  life?  Or  do  you 
think  that  even  such  as  you  failed  to  learn  enough  Torah  in  his 
lifetime?” 

594 

A source  from  the  period  of  the  Mishnah,  and  therefore 
authoritative. 
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“True  enough,  old  friend.  While  I had  strength  and  time  I 
should  have  learned  more.” 

“Do  not  let  yourself  grieve,  Elieser.  We  have  learned:  ‘A 
little  more,  a little  less — no  matter,  so  long  as  the  heart  is 
turned  to  Heaven.'”  This  seemed  little  comfort,  for  Eliezer 
continued  to  v/eep. 

Yochanan  went  on:  “Do  you  weep  because  of  the  years  you 
were  poor?  If  so,  what  need  had  you  for  two  tables?” 

Into  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  soft  sound  of  tears, 
Yochanan  ventured  yet  again:  “Do  you  perhaps  mourn  the  sons 
you  never  had?  If  that:  I mourn  the  sons  I did  have.  Look  now: 
here  is  the  ixjne^^^  of  my  tenth!” 

Now  Eliezer  raised  himself  up  and  gave  answer:  “Let  me  tell 
you  the  reason  for  my  tears:  I weep  for  your  beauty,  that  must 
fade  into  dust!” 

“Old  friend,”  cried  Yochanan,  “oh,  my  dear  old  friend,  for 
that  you  well  may  weep.” 

And  the  two  old  men  shed  tears  together.  (Baba  Metsia  84a) 
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^^^^I.e.,  tooth. 


Second  Century  CE:  In  the  Time  of  Persecution 
The  Ten  Martyrs,  I 

When  the  imperial  decree  went  out  to  slaughter  the  saints 
and  sages  of  Israel,  his  colleagues  asked  Rabbi  Ishmael  the  High 
Priest  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  see  whether  the  decree  could  be 
annulled . 

Rabbi  Ishmael  purified  himself,  wrapped  himself  in  Tallit  and 
Tefillin,  and  uttered  the  Ineffable  Name^^^. 

He  encountered  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  said:  ״Are  you  the 
Rabbi  Ishmael  whose  Creator  boasts  that  He  has  a servant  upon 
earth  whose  countenance  is  like  His  own?”  “I  am  the  one,”  the 
rabbi  replied.  “What  are  you  doing  here,  then?”  “I  have  come  to 
see  whether  the  decree  is  final.”  “You  may  be  sure  of  it,”  replied 

the  angel.  I have  heard  from  behind  the  Veil  that  ten  sages  of 
Israel  have  been  given  over  to  the  evil  empire  for  slaughter.” 
“What  is  our  offence?”  “You  are  paying,”  Gabriel  answered,  “for 
the  sale  of  Joseph.  Each  day  Justice  stands  before  the  Throne  of 
Glory  and  says,  'You  must  not  make  the  Torah  void,  for  it  is 
written  (Exodus  21.17),  Who  steals  a joejscui  and  seJIs  him  is 
subject  to  death.  The  ten  tribes  sold  Joseph,  yet  neither  they  nor 
their  descendants  have  been  punished  for  that  crime.’”  “Are  we, 
then,”  Rabbi  Ishmael  wondered,  “the  first  generation  in  all  that 
time  to  merit  this  punishment?”  And  the  angel  said:  “Not  since 
that  time  has  the  Holy  One  found  a generation  with  saints  and 
sages  like  yourselves.  You  are  the  equals  of  the  tribes;  therefore 
you  pay  the  penalty  [for  their  crime].” 

Samael  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  that  the  decree  was  sealed. 
That  was  the  moment  the  Holy  One  decreed  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
all  its  works.  This  comforted  Ishmael  as  he  went  about  in  Heaven. 
Not  far  from  the  Throne  of  Glory  he  noticed  an  altar,  and  he 
asked:  “What  do  you  offer  up  here  day  by  day?”  Gabriel  told  him: 
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The  Hidden  Name  of  the  Holy  One,  whose  pronunciation  is  no 
longer  known. 

That  stands  before  the  Throne  of  Glory.  Thus,  the  decree  comes 
from  the  Holy  One  and  is  not  to  be  annulled. 
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“We  offer  up  the  lives  of  the  righteous.”  Then  Ishmael  returned  to 
earth  and  told  his  colleagues:  “Our  fate  is  sealed.” 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  II 

Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  and  Ishmael  were  seised  for  execution. 

Rabbi  Simeon  began  to  weep.  “You  are  but  two  steps  from 
Paradise,”  Yishmael  exclaimed,  “and  you  weep!”  He  replied:  “My 
heart  is  breaking  because  I do  not  understand  what  I have  done  to 
deserve  this.”  Ishmael  responded:  “Have  you  never  in  your  life  put 
off  helping  someone,  even  for  a moment,  because  it  suited  your 
convenience?”  Simeon  then  said:  “You  have  consoled  me,  my 
lord.” 

The  two  of  them  pleaded  with  the  executioner:  “Kill  me  first; 
let  me  not  see  the  death  of  my  friend.”  “Cast  lots,”  he  said. 

Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  was  first.  Immediately,  the  executioner 
vrielded  his  svrord  and  beheaded  him.  Weeping,  Rabbi  Ishmael  held 
Simeon’s  head  close  to  him  and  cried  out:  “Saintly  mouth!  Holy 
lips!  Mouth  whose  utterance  was  pearl,  whose  words  were  gems! 

I'liGW  in  dirt  you  ruii,  ycur  tongue  covered  with  dust  and  ashes.  Is 
this  Torah,  and  this  its  reward?!” 

As  he  wept  the  emperor’s  daughter  was  struck  with  his 
beauty,  a beauty  rare  among  the  angels.  Stirred,  she  said  to  her  » 

father:  “Grant  me  one  boon.”  “What  is  it,  daughter?”  asked  the 
emperor.  “Spare  this  man,”  she  pleaded.  “I  can  refuse  you  naught 
but  this  one  thing,”  he  answered.  “This  man  and  his  colleagues 
must  die.” 

They  began  to  strip  his  face  of  skin.  When  they  reached  the 
place  that  had  held  his  Tefillin,  he  uttered  a loud  and  bitter  cry. 

Heaven  and  earth  were  shaken.  He  cried  a second  time,  and  the 
Throne  of  Glory  tottered.  The  ministering  angels  wept  to  see  this 
saint’s  suffering  and  pleaded  with  the  Holy  One  on  his  behalf:  “Is 
this  Torah,  and  this  its  reward?!”  God  then  replied:  “What  can  I 
do  for  My  child?  The  decree  is  sealed  and  I am  helpless  to  undo 
it.”  Then  a Voice  went  forth  to  Ishmael:  “Accept  this;  affirm  Me; 
for  if  you  fail,  the  world  must  crumble  into  chaos!”  Ishmael  then 
accepted  his  fate  and  said  (Job  13 . 15) , Though  }'ou  s/oy  J72e. 

I trust  in  ibu. 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  III 

When  news  of  the  eKecutions  came  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  he  went 
into  mourning  and  said  to  his  disciples:  “Prepare  to  suffer.  Had 
this  generation  been  destined  for  happiness,  these  men  would  have 
been  first  to  enjoy  it.  Now  that  the  One  whose  word  made  the 
world  has  determined  that  this  great  suffering  is  ordained.  He  has 
removed  them  from  our  midst,  to  fulfill  Scripture’s  word  (Isaiah 
57.1):  The  nghteoLis  fej-Jsh.  . . the  rJghteaus  aj־e  j-ejiieised  heJb1~e  the 
ce/enij'ty. 

He  himself— Akiba  ben  Joseph — was  the  man  who  could  draw 
meaning  not  only  from  the  words  of  the  Torah,  but  from  the 
crowns  and  ornaments  that  decorated  their  letters,  the  man  who 
had  revealed  meanings  of  Torah  as  clearly  as  Moses  himself  had 
done,  standing  at  Sinai.  He  was  next. 

After  a delay,  during  which  he  was  imprisoned,  he  was 
taken  out  and  his  flesh  was  flayed  with  iron  combs  at  the  time 
when  the  Sh’ma  is  recited.  He  said:  “Hear,  0 Israel.  . .”  “Even 
now.  Master?”  his  disciples  asked  him.  He  replied:  “All  my  life  I 
was  troubled  by  the  verse  (Deuteronomy  6.5),  Laiv  the  LOJ^D  ji-viu־ 

\\rjth  ajJ  y'DLir  beJng — love  God,  though  you  die  on  that 
account!  And  I prayed  always  to  be  allowed  to  fulfill  it;  now  I 
can.”  And  with  his  last  breath  he  uttered;  “The  Lord  is  One*,” 
prolonging  the  last  word  till  life  was  gone. 

A Voice  proclaimed:  “Happy  are  you,  Akiba!  You  died  as  you 
lived,  in  purity  and  sanctity.” 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  IV 

Chanina^^®  ben  Teradion  was  next.  He  was  a man  who 
pleased  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  was  pleasing  to  God,  for  never 
did  a word  of  dispraise  for  another  person  pass  his  lips. 

When  the  decree  forbidding  the  teaching  of  Torah  was 
proclaimed,  he  assembled  a great  multitude  and  expounded  Torah. 

During  this  period  Chanina  visited  Rabbi  Yose  ben  Kisma, 
who  was  ill.  Yose  remonstrated  with  him:  “Brother,  do  you  not 
understand  that  this  nation  has  ail  the  power?  It  has  destroyed 
God’s  Temple  and  slaughtered  His  saints  and  heroes  with  impunity 
And  yet  you  gather  crowds  and  teach  them,  holding  the  Scroll 
itself  in  your  arms!”  “Heaven  will  show  mercy,”  was  Chanina’ s 
response.  Yose  declared:  “I  reason  with  you  and  you  tell  me  about 
Heaven’s  mercy!  They  will  burn  you  and  the  Scroll  together!” 

“When  I die.  Master,  what  will  be  my  fate?”  And  Yose 
answered;  “Is  there  aught  you  are  ashamed  of?”  “Well,”  Chanina 
rejoined,  “I  once  confused  two  separate  funds  and  gave  the  whole 
to  the  poor.”  “Then,”  concluded  Yose,  “let  my  lot  be  with  yours.” 

Not  long  after,  Yose  died,  and  all  the  Roman  worthies  went 

to  the  funeral  and  honored  himi.  On  their  way  back  they  camie 

across  Chanina  expounding  Torah,  embracing  a Scroll,  as  usual. 

“How  comes  it,”  said  they,  “that  you  defy  Rome?”  “I  obey  a 

higher  Power,”  said  he.  His  death  by  fire  was  then  and  there 
° 599 

decreed.  His  wife,  too,  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  his  daughter 

consigned  to  a brothel. 

They  wrapped  him  in  a Scroll  of  the  Torah,  heaped  twigs 
about  him,  set  fire  to  him.  To  prolong  his  agony  they  brought 
water־ soaked  pads  of  wool  and  placed  them  over  his  heart.  His 
daughter  said  to  him:  “Father,  must  I see  you  brought  to  this 
pass?”  He  consoled  her:  “Had  I alone  been  burnt,  I would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  bear.  But,  see,  they  burn  the  Scroll  along 
with  me.  The  One  whose  Torah  is  burnt  is  the  One  whose  child  is 

Known  also  as  Chananiah  b.  Teradion. 

^^^Beruriah,  later  the  renowned  wife  of  R.  Meir. 
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burnt.  As  He  preserves  the  Torah,  so  shall  He  preserve  me.” 

He  gazed  into  the  distance,  and  his  disciples  asked:  “Master, 
what  do  you  see?”  “The  parchment  burns,  but  the  letters  fly 
upward.”  “Do  you  the  same,”  said  they.  “Let  the  One  who  gave 
me  spirit  when  He  chose  take  it  back  when  He  will.” 

The  executioner  said:  “Master,  if  I increase  the  heat  and 
remove  the  pads  of  wool,  will  you  promise  me  eternal  life?”  “I 
will.”  “Swear  it.”  He  swore.  The  executioner  did  as  he  had  offered, 
and  death  came  swiftly.  A Voice  proclaimed:  “Chanina  ben 
Teradion  and  his  executioner  have  earned  eternal  life.” 

Regarding  this.  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince  said  once,  with  tears 
in  his  eves:  “Some  earn  in  a moment  what  others  must  labor  for 
over  many  a year!” 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  V 

Now  it  was  the  turn  of  Judah  ben  Baba.  Of  him  they  used 
to  say  that  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  age  of  eighty  he  slept 
as  lightly  as  a cat. 

The  Romans  had  forbidden  the  ordination  of  rabbis,  decreeing 
death  to  ordainer  and  those  ordained,  and  destruction  for  any  city 
in  which  ordination  took  place.  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Baba  ordained 
five  men  in  the  hills  between  two  cities,  Shefaram  and  Usha. 
When  enemy  soldiers  appeared  on  the  scene,  Judah  told  his 
disciples  to  flee.  “What  will  become  of  you?”  they  cried.  He 

answered:  “I  will  place  myself  before  them  as  an  immovable 
rock.” 

He  did—  and  a hundred  Roman  lances  pierced  him.  But  his 
disciples  escapied. 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  VI 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the  Festival  of 
Revelation,  when  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Dama  was  to  be  slain.  He 
begged  for  a little  time  to  sanctify  the  Festival,  to  praise  God  the 
Source  of  Torah.  The  emperor  replied:  “You  still  hold  fast  to  the 
Torah  and  the  God  who  gave  it?”  “Yes,”  said  he. 

“What  reward  do  you  receive  for  such  faithfulness?”  “Of  this 
David  sang,”  came  Judah’s  reply:  ND^'>r  gjtftat  Js  tJie  guod 

up  Jb1~  tJiose  who  You. 

The  emperor  sneered:  “No  greater  fools  live  than  you  who 
believe  in  another  life.”  To  which  Judah  replied:  “No  greater  fools 
live  than  you  who  deny  the  living  God.” 

This  so  enraged  the  emperor  that  he  had  Judah  tied  by  his 
hair  to  the  tail  of  a horse  and  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Afterward  he  was  torn  limb  from  limb. 

Elijah  the  prophet  then  came  and  gathered  his  bones, 
burying  them  in  a cave  near  the  Tiber.  From  there  came 
lamentations  for  thirty  days. 

When  the  emperor  heard  of  this,  he  remarked:  “I  shall  not 
rest  until  I have  had  my  way  with  these  old  men,  even  if  the 
whole  world  is  reduced  to  chaos.” 
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Psalm  31.20 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  VII 

When  Chutspit  the  Interpreter  was  slain,  he  was  a man  of 
great  age—  some  say  he  had  lived  130  years.  Nevertheless  he.  was 
a man  of  graceful  appearance  with  a commanding  presence;  he 
might  have  been  an  angel,  so  full  of  grace  was  he. 

Because  of  his  age,  people  urged  the  emperor  to  spare  him. 
As  they  talked,  Chutzpit  asked  of  him  one  more  day’s  life.  The 
emperor  wondered;  “At  your  age,  what  difference  does  another 
day  make?”  Chutzpit  replied:  “It  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
perform  two  more  commandments—  I can  recite  the  morning  and 
evening  Sh’ma,  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  and 
Awesome  One.” 

“Insolent  and  impudent  people!”  shouted  the  emperor.  “How 
long  will  you  keep  faith  with  your  god?  Do  you  suppose  he  would 
not  have  saved  you  already  had  he  been  able  to?”  These  words 
caused  Chutzpit  to  cry  out  and  rend  his  clothes;  “Woe  unto  you. 
Emperor!”  he  declared.  “What  will  become  of  you  and  your 
people  when  at  last  you  are  called  to  account  for  what  you  have 
done?!” 

The  emperor  then  said:  “Why  should  I go  on  debating  with 
this  one?  Let  him  be  stoned  and  then  hanged!” 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  VIII 

K J Chanina  ben  Chachinai, too,  was  quite  old.  They  say  it 

had  teen  his  practice  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  taste  no  food  on 
weekdays.  Now  he  was  ninety- five. 

Romans  led  him  to  be  slain,  it  was  a Sabbath  eve 
His  disciples  said  to  him:  “Master,  would  you  like  a morsel  of  food 
to  taste  before  you  are  put  to  death?״  “All  my  life,”  said  he  “I 
have  fasted  until  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath  is  not  yet  her^  ! 

hardly  can  tell  where  my  next  step  will  take  me,  yet  vou  offer 
me  food  and  drink!״  ^ ^ 

He  then  proceeded  to  begin  the  recitation  of  the  prayer  that 

® Sabbath‘״‘,  but  the  Romans  küled 

him  before  he  could  conclude. 

A Voice  proclaimed:  “Happy  are  you,  Chaninal  In  holiness 
you  lived,  in  holiness  have  you  died.” 
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דוש ji,  Kjcidush,  “Sanctification.' 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  IX 

As  Yesheivav  the  Scribe  was  led  out  to  be  slain,  his  disciples 
said  to  him:  “Our  Teacher,  what  will  become  of  the  Torah?” 

“My  children,”  said  he,  “Israel  is  destined  to  forget  it,  for 
this  brazen  nation  is  determined  to  wipe  out  this  treasure  of  ours. 
Would  that  I could  be  an  atonement  for  our  generation,  the  means 
of  its  salvation.  But  all  I see  before  me  is  this:  there  is  no  street 
in  all  Rome  without  corpses;  this  wicked  nation  spills  Israel’s 
innocent  blood.” 

“Teacher,  Master,”  they  cried,  “what  will  become  of  us?” 

His  answer:  “Strengthen  one  another,  love  peace  and  justice, 
and  there  may  yet  he  hope  for  you  ” 

The  eniperui  asked  him  las  age.  “Ninety  years  old  arn  I,”  he 
said,  “and  1 see  that  fmm  Uie  wunib  I J1;sliiied  to  be:  haiided 

over  to  you  along  with  my  colleagues.  But  your  fate  will  overtake 
you  as  well — be  sure  of  that!” 

The  emperor  commanded:  “Hurry  up  and  kill  this  one,  too, 
and  let  us  see  the  power  of  his  god!” 

They  burnt  him  at  the  stake. 
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The  Ten  Martyrs,  X 

Elieser  ben  Shamua  was  the  last  to  die.  Of  him  it  is  said 
that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  105,  and  that  from  youth  onward 
none  had  heard  him  say  a foolish  word  or  engage  in  a quarrel.  He 
was  a man  modest  and  unassuming,  a man  who  asked  little  for 
himself  and  maintained  his  self-control  all  his  days. 

He  was  to  be  slain  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

His  disciples  came  to  him  and  said:  “Master,  what  do  you 

see?״ 


“I  see,”  was  his  reply,  “the  bier  of  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Baba 
being  carried  in  honor;  next  to  him  is  the  bier  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ben 
Joseph.  They  are  debating  a point  of  law.” 

“And  who,”  said  his  disciples,  “is  moderating  the  debate?” 

“Rabbi  Ishmael  the  High  Priest.” 

“And  who  is  winning  the  debate?  Who  has  the  upper  hand?” 

“Rabbi  Akiba,  because  he  poured  ail  his  life’s  strength  into 
the  study  of  Torah.” 

Eliezer  then  added:  “My  children,  I see  more.  I see  the  soul 
of  every  saint  purifying  itself  in  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  in  purity  to 
enter  the  Academy  On  High  to  hear  Rabbi  Akiba  expound  the 
subject  of  the  day,  and  every  saint  has  an  angel  bringing  him  a 
golden  throne  on  which  to  sit.” 

The  execution  proceeded. 

A Voice  proclaimed:  “Happy  are  you.  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben 
Shamua!  Pure  in  your  living,  pure  in  your  going!”  (Midrash  Eileh 
Ezkerah;  Sanhedrin  14a;  Avodah  Zarah  8b,  17b,  18b;  etc.) 
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The  Voice  of  Jacob 


The  i^ce  is  the  i^ce  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  aj-e  the  hands  of 
Esau  (Genesis  27.22) 

The  nations  of  the  world  asked  Abnimos^^^  the  Weaver  of 
Words:  “Will  we  able  to  defeat  this  nation  Israel?” 

In  reply  he  told  them: 

Go  to  their  Houses  of  Study.  If  you  can  hear  the  voices  of 
children  chanting^  you  will  know  that  you  cannot  overcome 
them. If  there  is  silence,  you  will  know  that  you  will  succeed. 

For  it  is  written  that  their  father  said : The  r-'u/bi?  is  the 
I'^Le  of  Jacob.  As  long  as  the  voice  of  Jacob  can  be  heard  in  the 
House  of  Study,  this  people  is  safe  from  the  hands  of  Esau.” 
(Pesikta  de  Rav  Kahana  121a;  Lamentations  Rabbah,  Intro.,  2) 


Turncoats 


Following  the  defeat  in  the  war  led  by  Bar  Kochba  against 
Rome,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  persecution,  two  of  Rabbi 

Joshua’s  disciples  tried  to  avoid  capture  by  disguising  themselves  as 
non- Jews. 

A Roman  officer  came  upon  upon  them  and  saw  through 
their  disguise. 

He  said  to  them:  If  you  are  sons  of  Torah,  you  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  give  up  your  lives  for  her  without 
dissembling;  if  not,  why  should  you  be  martyred  for  her  sake? 
Give  her  up,  once  and  for  all!” 

602^. 

Omamaos  of  Gadara,  a 2nd-C.  CE  philosopher. 
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slain  fOT^he^  ^e■  ®’’® ״‘“* ״S  ^0  be 

nnp׳,  Hfp  ״ /p  i ‘יי“ " יי  natural  deliberately  to  give  uo 

ones  life.  (Genesis  Rabbah  83.88)  y g e up 
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Where  is  God? 


BeJiaJd.  I will  stand  befo2-e  you  there  on  the  rock  at  Hoieh. 
(Exodus  17.6)  The  Holy  One  said  to  Moses:  In  every  place  that  you 
find  a trace  of  human  footsteps,  there  I am  before  you. 
(Mechilta,  Vayassa,  B״shalach,  6) 
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Three  On  Women 


1.  R.  Chelbo  said:  Take  good  care  of  your  wife’s  honor,  for 
blessing  enters  your  house  only  because  of  her.  (Baba  Metsia  59a) 

2.  When  the  daughters  of  Zelophechad^^^  heard  that  the  land 
was  being  divided  among  men  to  the  exclusion  of  women,  they 
came  and  took  counsel  together.  They  said:  “Heaven’s  compassion 
is  not  like  that  of  men.  Men  care  more  about  men  than  about 
women,  but  the  compassion  of  Heaven  extends  to  men  and  women 
equally,  as  it  is  said  (Psalm  145.9),  The  LORD  Js  good  to  eJJ.  and 
hjs  njejTjes  aj-e  oi.’ej־  aJJ  His  1\r0J-}:s.  (Sifre  Numbers,  Pinchas,  133) 

3 . The  daughters  of  Zeiophechad  said  to  Moses  (Numbers 
22.4):  iS'f.'i?  us  a possession  among■  our  Hither's  Lin.  R.  Nathan 
said:  The  strength  of  the  women  was  thus  greater  than  that  of 
the  men,  for  the  men  had  said  (Numbers  14.4),  Let  us  choose  a 
captain,  and  go  hacL  to  ^■ypt.  (Sifre  Numbers,  Pinchas,  133) 

^®^Numbers  22.1-12. 
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A Law  For  All 


1.  The  7 Noachide  commands; idolatry,  incest  [or,  sexual 
immorality],  bloodshed,  profaning  the  name  of  God,  justice, 
robbery,  cutting  off  flesh  or  limbs  from  a living  animal.  (Genesis 
Rabbah,  Noah,  34.8) 

2.  The  Sages  taught;  six  commandments  were  enjoined  upon 
Adam;  justice,  idolatry,  profanation  of  the  name,  murder,  incest, 
robbery.  There  is  forgiveness  for  the  violation  of  all  of  them, 
except  for  murder.  (Deuteronomy  Rabbah,  Va־etchanan,  2.25) 

3.  Ve  have  learned;  the  wicked  are  judged  in  Gehenna  for 
12  months. 

R.  Elieser  asked  R.  Joshua;  “What  must  one  do  to  escape 
Gehenna?” 

“One  must  occupy  oneself  with  good  deeds.” 

“Then  the  nations  can  do  good  and  pious  deeds,  and  so  escape 
the  judgment  of  Gehenna.” 

“My  son,”  said  R.  Joshua,  “the  Torah  speaks  to  the  living 

and  not  to  the  dead.^^^  If  you  like,  I will  tell  you  how  I reached 
this  conclusion.” 

“Say  on.” 

“I  once  heard  you  teaching  in  the  House  of  Study  and 
expounding  the  verse  (Proverbs  19.1),  Bette/-  js  tJie  poo/-  ^vrho 
^'/eJks  Jn  Jus  Jj/tegr/ty.  . . in  this  manner;  ‘Everyone  who  walks 
blamelessly  before  his  Creator  in  this  world  will  escape  the 
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The  Sages  hold  these  7 laws  as  applying  to  the  whole  human 
race,  without  need  of  revelation.  Six  are  put  in  the  negative,  i.  e., 
one  must  refrain  from  doing  them.  One  is  positive:  a community 
must  establish  courts  of  justice. 

I.e. , yes,  they  can  live.” 


(Midrash  Proverbs 


I 
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Four  on  Rain 


1.  Adding  to  the  Debt 


A plague  afflicted  Sepphoris  but  spared  the  section  in  which 
R.  Chanina  [bar  Chanaa]  lived.  The  people  said:  ״See  how  this  old 
man  lives  among  us  at  ease,  he  and  his  neighborhood,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  suffers!  R.  Chanina  went  out  and  said; 

״Zimri^®^  was  but  one  in  his  generation,  yet  24,000  fell.  We  have 
many  Zimris  in  our  time,  and  you  complain?!” 

They  decreed  a fast  once,  and  no  rain  fell.  R.  Joshua  [b. 
Levi]  decreed  a fast  in  the  south  and  it  rained.  People  said:  ״R. 
Joshua  b.  Levi  brings  rain  for  the  southerners  and  R.  Chanina 
shuts  up  the  sky  for  the  people  of  Sepphoris.”  They  had  to  call  a 
second  fast.  R.  Chanina  brought  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi.  The  two  went 
out  to  the  fast,  but  the  rains  did  not  come.  Then  R.  Chanina  said 
to  the  people:  “R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  does  not  make  rain  for  the 

SOUthf=‘mpr־<?  PinrJ  P nr.f  vlnif  nr,  i '.I  n frir  M־,#:. 

people  of  Seppli_.._.  Ti^_  ^ julherners  have  tender  hearts;  they  hear 
the  words  of  Torah  and  give  themselves;  the  hard-hearted  people 
of  Sepphoris  hear  words  of  Torah  but  do  not  submit.” 

Coming  home  he  looked  up  and  saw  it  was  clear.  He  said; 
“Still  clear!  How  long?”  The  rain  began. 

He  vowed  never  again  to  do  that.  He  thought;  “What  will  I 
say  to  the  debt- collector?  How  will  I keep  him  from  raising  our 
indebtedness?”  (J.  Ta’anit  3.4) 


2.  Praying  for  Rain 


When  drought  hit  the  land,  Choni  the  Circle־ Maker  was  asked 
^*^^3ee  Numbers  25. 
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to  pray  for  rain.  In  reply,  he  said: “"Make  sure  no  clay  ovens  are 
left  in  the  open.” 

Then  he  prayed,  but  no  rain  fell.  He  proceeded  to  draw  a 
circle  on  the  ground  around  him,  saying:  “Ribbono  shel  olam. 
Your  children  have  put  their  hope  in  me,  for  they  know  You  care 
for  me  as  for  an  only  child.  By  Your  own  Name  I swear  that  I 
will  not  budge  from  this  spot  until  You  answer  my  prayer.” 

It  began  to  drizzle,  and  Choni  said:  “This  is  not  what  I asked 
for . Let  enough  rain  fall  to  fill  every  cistern,  every  pit  and 
cavern . ” 

He  was  answered  with  a driving  rain,  and  Choni  said:  “This 
is  not  what  I asked  for.  Let  there  be  a rain  of  pleasantness, 
blessing,  and  grace.” 

The  rain  moderated  to  a steady  fall.  Even  so,  it  continued 
until  it  threatened  to  become  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  they 
said  to  Choni:  “As  you  prayed  for  rain,  pray  now  for  its 
cessation.”  He  responded:  “Qo  see  if  the  rain  has  covered  the  High 
Stone.  When  it  does,  the  rain  will  end.” 

Afterwards,  Simeon  ben  Shetach  summoned  him  and  said: 
"Were  you  not  Choni,  I would  have  put  you  under  the  ban  for 
your  behavior!  But  what  can  I do  with  you?  A child  toys  with  a 
parent,  who  then  does  what  that  child  asks!  It  is  written 
(Proverbs  23.24),  Let  fatJiej־  ami  niatJiej־  Jbe  glad.  let  she 

that  ha/ie ד^. ז£/  j-eja!ce.  That  was  said  about  you!”  (Ta’anit  i9a) 


3 . Daddy 


Chanan  the  Hidden  One  was  Choni  the  Circle- Maker's  sister's 

son. 


When  the  world  was  in  need  of  rain,  the  Sages  would  send 
schoolchildren  to  him  as  their  ambassadors. 

They  would  take  hold  of  the  folds  of  his  cloak  and  say: 
“Daddy,  Daddy,  give  us  rain!” 
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He  would  turn  to  the  Holy  One  and  say  ; 

“Ribbono  shel  olam,  do  this  for  the  sake  of  these  [children] 
who  don’t  know  the  difference  between  a daddy  who  gives  rain 
and  a daddy  who  doesn’t.”  (Ta’anit  23b) 


4.  Rainmaker 


Abba  Chilkiah,  grandson  of  Choni  the  Circle־ maker,  was  one 
to  whom  the  sages  would  turn  when  drought  befell  the  land;  they 
would  send  for  him  and  he  would  pray  for  rain.  . .and  the  rain 
would  fall. 

As  so  often  before,  the  heavens  closed,  once,  and  the  sages 
sent  two  rabbis  to  him.  He  was  not  at  home.  They  went  to  the 
fields  and  found  him  there. 

“Shalom  aleichem”  was  their  greeting.  He  made  no  reply  and 
continued  with  his  work. 

At  evening  he  collected  some  twigs  and  a hoe,  placing  them 
on  one  shoulder.  On  the  other  was  his  cloak.  He  walked  barefoot 
until  he  came  to  a stream,  where  he  put  on  his  shoes.  When  he 
came  upon  brambles  and  thorns,  he  would  lift  up  his  robe.  Upon 
his  arrival,  his  wife  came  out  to  meet  him,  wearing  festive 
clothes.  She  entered  the  house  first,  he  followed,  and  the  rabbis 
were  the  last  to  enter.  He  began  the  meal  without  inviting  the 
rabbis  to  partake.  He  gave  one  portion  of  food  to  the  elder  of  his 
children,  and  two  to  the  younger.  The  meal  over,  he  said  to  his 
wife;  “The  rabbis  have  come  to  ask  me  to  pray  for  rain.  Let  us  go 
up  to  the  roof  and  pray.  The  Holy  One  may  be  gracious  and  grant 
rain  without  our  intercession.”  Up  they  went.  Abba  Chilkiah  stood 
in  one  corner,  his  wife  in  another.  Both  prayed.  As  the  rain 
clouds  gathered,  they  appeared  from  the  direction  of  the  corner  in 
which  his  wife  was  standing. 

They  descended,  then,  and  he  said  to  the  rabbis;  “Why  have 
you  come?”  “We  were  sent  that  you  might  ask  for  rain,”  said 
they.  “Blessed  is  the  One,”  said  he  in  reply,  “Who  has  sent  rain  of 
His  own  accord.”  “We  know,”  they  responded,  “that  your  merit 
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brought  the  rain.  Perhaps  you  will  deign  to  answer  some  questions 
before  we  leave.”  “You  may  ask.” 

“When  we  greeted  you,  why  did  you  ignore  us?” 

“I  am  a day- laborer,  and  my  time  belongs  to  the  one  who  is 
paying  me.” 

“Why  did  you  carry  the  twigs  and  the  hoe  on  one  shoulder 
and  your  cloak  on  the  other?” 

“I  had  borrowed  the  cloak.  It  was  meant  for  wearing,  not 
for  carrying  twigs.” 

“Why  did  you  walk  barefoot  on  dry  ground  and  put  on  your 
shoes  when  you  came  to  the  stream?” 

“In  the  water  I could  not  see  what  I was  stepping  on.” 

“Why  did  you  lift  up  your  robe  vrhen  you  came  to  brambles 
or  thorns?” 

“It  is  easier  to  heal  a scratch  on  flesh  than  on  cloth.” 

“Why  did  your  wife  come  out  to  greet  you  dressed  as  for  a 
festival?” 

“So  that  it  would  be  a festival  when  I saw  her.” 

“Why  did  she  enter  the  house  first,  then  you,  and  then  us?” 

“I  know  her  better  than  I know  you.” 

“Why  did  you  not  invite  us  to  eat?” 

“Because  there  was  little  food  and  you  knew  it.  You  would 
have  declined.  Why  should  I be  given  credit  for  inviting  you  when 
I knew  you  would  not  eat?” 

“Why  did  you  give  one  portion  to  your  elder  child  and  two  to 
the  younger?” 

“The  younger  is  in  school  all  day  and  gets  no  midday  meal; 
the  elder  is  home  and  can  eat.” 
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“Why  did  the  rainclouds  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
corner  in  which  your  wife  was  standing?” 

“She  is  at  home  and  gives  bread  to  the  poor  who  come 
seeking  it,  whereas  I give  only  money—  and  money  must  first  be 
converted  to  bread.  Or  it  may  be  for  this  reason;  once  there  were 
bandits  in  the  neighborhood.  I prayed  for  their  deaths,  while  she 
prayed  that  they  might  repent.” 

With  their  questions  answered  and  rain  falling,  the  emissaries 
turned  back  on  their  way.  (Ta'anit  23ab) 
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A Sense  of  Humor 

Some  robbers  stole  a donkey  belonging  to  R.  Pinches  b.  Ya'ir 
and  kept  it  hidden  for  three  days,  during  which  time  it  ate 
nothing.  They  decided  to  restore  it  to  its  owner.  “Better  return  it 
than  have  it  die  and  make  our  cave  smell.”  They  let  it  go  and  it 
went  to  its  owner’s  gate  and  began  to  bray.  R.  Pinchas  said: 
“This  poor  animal  has  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  day;  open  the 
gate.”  It  refused  the  barley  they  offered  and  they  told  R.  Pinchas. 
“Have  you  properly  sifted  the  barley?”  he  asked.  “Yes,”  they  said. 
“Have  you  tithed  that  part  of  the  barley  concerning  which  there 
was  doubt?”  “No,”  they  answered,  “for  you  have  taught  us  that 
he  who  buys  cereals  for  sowing,  or  to  give  to  animals.  . .is  free 
from  the  obligation  to  tithe  what  is  doubtful.”  "Yes,"  he  said  to 
them,  “but  this  poor  animal  follows  a very  strict  rule.” 

When  they  took  away  the  doubtful  tithe,  the  donkey  ate. 
(J.  Demai  1.3) 
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Ten  Parables 


i.  Frying  Pan  and  Fire 

A man  had  two  wives,  one  young,  one  old. 

The  young  one  would  pluck  out  his  white  hairs. 

The  old  one  would  pluck  out  his  dark  hairs. 

Before  long,  he  was  bald.  (Baba  Kamma  60a) 

ii.  No  One  Loses 

A man  had  a hill  in  his  field. 

Another  man  had  a pit  in  his  field. 

The  first  said:  “If  only  this  man  would  sell  me  his  pit! 

The  other  said:  “If  only  this  man  would  sell  me  his  hill! 

They  met  one  day.  The  man  with  the  pit  said  to  the  man 
with  the  hill:  “Sell  me  your  hill.” 

The  other  replied:  “Ha!  It's  yours  free  of  charge!”  (Megillah 

14a) 

iii.  A Problem  and  a Solution 

The  king  grew  angry  with  his  son  one  day,  and  lost  his 
temper.  He  saw  a large  stone  nearby,  and  he  swore  he  would 
stone  the  prince  with  it. 

Afterward,  regretting  it,  he  said:  “This  stone  will  kill  my 
son,  yet  how  can  I break  my  vow?” 
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He  had  the  stone  broken  into  tiny  pebbles.  These  were  then 
thrown  at  the  prince  one  at  a time.  (Socher  Tov  6;  Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Psalms  6) 


iv . The  Reward 


A lion  ate  its  prey  and  caught  a bone  in  his  throat.  He  said; 
I will  reward  anyone  who  extracts  this  bone. 

A long- billed  Egyptian  Heron  took  the  bone  out  of  the  lion's 
throat  and  demanded  his  reward. 

The  lion  said:  “Go  and  boast  that  came  into  the  lion’s 
presence  and  left  unharmed;  You  won’t  find  a better  reward  than 
that!”  (Genesis  Rabbah  64) 


V.  Do  Your  Own  Dirty  Work 

The  lion  grew  angry  with  all  the  other  animals. 

They  said:  “Who  is  willing  to  go  and  appease  him?” 

“I  will,”  said  the  fox.  “I  know  three  hundred  fables.  I will 
pacify  him.” 

The  other  animals  accompanied  him  on  his  mission. 

After  a short  distance  he  stopped. 

“What’s  this?”  they  asked. 

“I’ve  forgotten  a hundred.” 

“There  is  blessing  in  two  hundred  fables,”  said  they. 

A little  later  he  stopped  again. 

“Now,  what?”  thev  asked. 
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“!׳ve  forgotten  another  hundred.” 

“There  is  blessing  even  in  a hundred,”  they  assured  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  he  said:  “I’ve 
forgotten  them  all;  why  don’t  you  each  pacify  him  on  your  own!” 
(Genesis  Rabbah  88) 


vi.  The  Heart  of  an  Ass 


A lion,  a fox,  and  some  other  animals  took  a boat- trip.  An 
ass  was  collecting  the  fare. 

The  ass  said  to  them;  “Pay  me  the  fare!” 

The  fox  said:  “V/hat  nerve  you  have!  You  see  the  king  of 
beasts  with  us  and  you  demand  fare!? 

“Yes!”  replied  the  ass.  “My  authority  is  governmental;  the 
money  goes  into  the  royal  treasury.” 

The  lion  proceeded  to  slay  the  ass.  He  gave  the  body  to  the 
fox  saying:  “Arrange  this  fool's  parts  for  me.” 

This  the  fox  did.  When  he  came  to  the  heart  he  ate  it. 

Upon  returning,  the  lion  looked  at  all  the  parts  set  out  and 
noticed  the  heart  was  missing. 

“Where  is  this  fool’s  heart?”  inquired  the  lion. 

“Your  majesty,”  said  the  fox,  “if  he  had  had  a heart  he‘ 
wouldn’t  have  tried  to  collect  the  fare  from  the  king.”  (Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Exodus  7) 


uii.  Why  They  Feed  the  Sow 


A man  owned  a mare,  a donkey,  and  a sow.  He  measured  out  the 
food  for  the  first  two,  but  let  the  sow  eat  as  she  liked. 

The  mare  complained  to  the  donkey:  “What  is  this  fool  doing? 
We  do  the  work  and  the  sow — who  does  no  work  at  all — gets  twice 
the  food  we  get!” 

“You’ll  see,”  said  the  donkey.  “They’re  not  feeding  the  sow  to 
honor  her;  they’re  fattening  her  for  the  kill.”  (Esther  Rabbah  7) 


viii . Axe 


When  God  created  iron  the  trees  began  to  tremble. 

The  iron  said:  “What  are  you  trembling  about?  Just  let  none 
of  you  enter  me  and  none  of  you  will  come  to  harm!  (Genesis 
Rabbah  5) 


ix.  By  Their  Fruits 


The  dove  fled  the  hawks  and  ravens  and  reached  her  nest: 
there  she  stayed. 

Some  people  said:  "There  are  hawk’s  eggs  in  that  nest.” 
Others  argued:  “They  are  raven’s  eggs.” 

Finally  someone  said:  “You’ll  know  soon  enough — v/־ait  till 
they’re  hatched.”  (Agadat  B’reishit  37) 
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X.  How  the  Raven  Got  its  V/alk 


Do  you  know  how  the  raven  got  its  peculiar  walk? 

One  day  the  raven  saw  the  dove  walking,  and  the  dove 
walks  more  beautifully  than  any  other  bird. 

The  dove’s  way  of  walking  pleased  the  raven,  and  he 
thought;  “I’m  going  to  walk  just  like  her!” 

He  tried — and  broke  one  of  his  legs. 

The  other  birds  made  fun  of  him. 

The  raven  was  embarrassed  and  decided  to  go  back  to  his 
own  way  of  walking. 

But  he  could  not  do  it,  because  he  had  forgotten  how. 

So  now  the  raven  can’t  walk  as  he  was  meant  to.  Nor  can 
he  walk  like  a dove. 

That’s  why  the  raven  walks  in  his  peculiar  way.  (Aleph  Bet 
de  Ben  Sira  1) 
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Additional  Tales  and  Teachings 


1.  Justice  and  Mercy 


When  the  Laiii  God  made  heai-vji  and  earth.  . .(Genesis  Z.4). 
A king  had  some  fragile  drinking  glasses.  He  considered:  If  I put 
hot  drinks  in  them,  they  will  crack.  But  if  the  drinks  are  too 
cold,  they  may  shatter  all  the  same.  So  he  poured  lukewarm 
liquid  into  them,  and  all  was  well. 

This  was  the  thought  of  the  Holy  One:  If  in  creating  the 
world  I show  nothing  but  mercy,  sinners  will  abound.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  I display  nothing  but  strict  justice,  the  world  will 
not  endure  Let  me  combine  the  two,  and  hope  that  the  world 
will  survive.  (Genesis  Rabbah  12) 


2.  Scoundrels  and  Saints 


And  Gxt  said:  Let  us  make  a JbeJng׳  in  aur  image,  in  aur 
iiheness . . {(jtene^is  1.26).  R.  Berechiah  said:  When  the  Holy  One 
was  about  to  create  the  first  Adam,  he  saw  that  scoundrels  as 
well  as  saints  would  be  numbered  among  his  descendants.  He 
considered:  If  I create  man,  I create  scoundrels  as  well;  but  if  I do 
not  create  man,  how  will  saints  come  into  existence?  So  the  Holy 
One  averted  His  eyes  from  the  scoundrels,  took  hold  of  mercy,  and 
created  humankind.  (Genesis  Rabbah  8) 


3.  Consulting  on  Creation 


R.  Samuel  bar  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Jonathan: 
When  Moses  was  writing  the  story  of  creation,  he  reached  this 
sentence  (Genesis  1.26) : ..4j2d  sajd.׳  Let.  us  mate  a hemg׳  in 
oiu־  image,  in  our  likeness.  . . He  said:  “Ribbono  shel  olam,  why  do 
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you  give  heretics  a talking  point?  I don’t  understand!”  God 

answered:  ״Son  of  Ancrann,  write—  and  let  those  who  choose  go 
astray  I ” 

The  Holy  One  added:  “Do  not  both  great  and  humble  descend 
from  Adam,  My  creation?  Therefore,  when  someone  of  high  station 
has  occasion  to  consult  with  one  of  lesser  rank,  let  him  not  say, 
“Why  bother  seeking  the  views  of  one  beneath  me?”  Rather,  let 
him  learn  from  his  Maker,  the  Creator  of  the  heights  and'  the 
depths.  Though  supreme  over  all.  He  consulted  the  ministering 
angels  before  the  creation  of  humankind.  (Genesis  Rabbah  8) 


4.  All  the  World  We  Have 


The  Holy  One  created  Adam,  took  him  on  a tour  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  said  to  him:  “See  how  pleasant  are  My 
works,  how  praiseworthy  I And  all  this  is  for  you.  Take,  care, 
then,  not  to  misbehave  and  ruin  My  world,  for  if  you  do,  ' no  one 
will  come  after  you  to  mend  it.  (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  9) 


5.  The  Seventh  Day 


Ayjiy  a-td  ivuLight  (Nh  to  an  and  an  tlia  seL’antJi 

day.  . .(Genesis  2.2).  What  can  this  possibly  mean?  (3eniva  said:  It 
is  like  the  case  of  a king  who  had  a bridal  canopy  made  Then  it 
was  painted  and  panelled.  What  was  still  lacking?  ' k bride  to  enter 
it.  In  the  same  way,  what  did  the  world  still  need,  after  the  six 
days  of  creation?  The  Sabbath.  (Genesis  Rabbah  10) 


6.  Cain  and  Abel 


And  CaJn  said  to  hJs  bi-athej-  AbaJ.  . . (Genesis  4.8).  What  in 
fact  did  he  say?  “Come,  let  us  divide  the  world  between  us.”  Abel 
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agreed.  Cain  went  on;  “You  take  all  the  moveable  property,  and  I 
will  take  the  land.”  So  they  agreed  that  there  should  be  nothing 
between  them  that  might  cause  conflict. 

But  when  Abel  began  to  pasture  his  flock,  Cain  said  to  him: 
“The  ground  on  which  you're  standing  belongs  to  me.”  Abel 
replied:  “The  wool  with  which  you  are  clothed  is  mine.” 

The  latter  said;  “Take  it  off!”  the  former  said:  “Fly!” 

And  this  is  what  it  led  to:  ...  and  Cain  jnse  up  against  hJs 
ivotJiej- AlfeJ.  (ibid.).  (Tanchuma,  Genesis) 


7 . Perspective 


Noah  ^\ras  a righteous  man.  whole-hearted  in  his  genej-ation 
(Genesis  6.9).  According  to  R.  Yochanan,  this  means:  ‘in  his 
generation’ — but  not  in  other  generations.  In  the  view  of  Resh 
Lakish,  this  means:  ‘in  his  generation’ — all  the  more  in  other 
generations . 

R.  Chanina  said:  How  expound  R.  Yochanan’ s view?  If  you 
put  a flask  of  wine  into  storage  with  vinegar,  its  scent,  in  that 
place,  will  be  outstanding,  but  elsewhere  not  so. 

R.  Hoshaya  said;  How  expound  the  view  of  Resh  Lakish?  If 
you  put  a flask  of  perfume  among  foul  odors,  and  if  it  is  pleasant 
even  there,  how  much  the  more  would  it  be  pleasant  in  a place 
that  smells  sweet!  (Sanhedrin  108a) 


8.  Two  Who  Walked  with  God 


Noah  with  (Genesis  6.9).  R.  Judah  said:  This  is 

like  the  case  of  a king  who  had  two  sons,  one  big,  the  older  little. 
The  little  one  had  to  walk  with  him,  while  the  big  one  could  walk 
before  him. 
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So  with  Abraham,  whose  strength  was  great,  God  says 
(Genesis  17.1),  before  Me.  anti  iTe  ^vr/ja/e-Ijearted.  But  of 

Noah,  whose  strength  was  minute,  it  is  said  (Genesis  6.9),  JVoaJi 
with  i7b1/  (Genesis  Rabbah  30) 


9 . The  Dove 

Anti  tJiej-e,  in  her  beak,  ?!/ac?  a fi-eshl^r- picked  olh^  leaf 
(Genesis  8.11).  Where  did  she  get  it  from?  R.  Bevi  said:  The  gates 
of  Eden  opened  for  her  and  she  brought  it  from  there.  R.  Aivu 
retorted:  If  she  had  brought  it  from  Eden,  she  would  have  brought 
something  exotic,  such  as  myrhh.  No — this  was  a subtle  way  of 
saying:  Master  Noah,  I prefer  this  bitter  thing  from  the  hand  of 
the  Holy  One,  than  something  sweet  from  your  hand.  (Leviticus 
Rabbah  31;  Songs  Rabbah  17) 

Anti  thej-e,  in  her  beak,  a fj-eM^pirketi  a/n.v  Jeaf 

(Genesis  8.11).  The  dove  was  saying  to  the  Holy  One:  Ribbono  she! 
01am,  let  my  sustenance  come  from  Your  hand,  though  it  be 
bitter  as  this  olive,  rather  than  depend  on  flesh  and  blood,  though 
then  my  food  be  sweet  as  honey.  (Genesis  Rabbah  33;  Sanhedrin 
108a) 


10.  Partners 


Noah  the  fiist  farmer  to  plant  a 1.ine1.^j-ii  (Genesis 
9.20).  When  Noah  was  about  to  plant  his  vineyard,  Satan  came 
and  said  to  him:  “What  are  you  planting?” 

He  replied:  “A  vineyard.” 

Satan  said:  “What  is  its  nature?” 

Noah  replied;  “Wet  or  dry,  its  fruits  are  sweet,  and  one 
makes  wine  that  gladdens  the  heart.” 

Satan  said:  “How  about  both  of  us  planting  together?” 
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He  replied:  “Certainly.”  What  did  Satan  do?  He  brought  a 
lamb  and  slaughtered  it  over  the  vine;  then  he  took  a lion  and  did 
likewise;  he  did  similarly  with  a monkey  and  a pig;  and  he  took 
their  blood  and  watered  the  vineyard . What  was  his  meaning? 
When  a man  drinks  one  cup,  he  becomes  like  a lamb,  meek  and 
mild.  When  he  drinks  two  cups,  he  becomes  strong  as  a lion,  and 
begins  to  talk  proudly,  saying:  “Who  is  like  me?”  W^hen  he  has 
drunk  three  or  four  cups,  he  becomes  a monkey,  dancing  about, 
fooling  around,  speaking  loosely,  hardly  aware  of  what  he  is  doing. 
And  when  he  becomes  drunk,  he  is  like  a pig.  He  fouls  himself  in 
mire  and  lies  stretched  out  in  filth. 

And  all  this  happened  to  Noah,  the  saint.  . . (Tanchuma, 
Noach) 


11.  Bodies  and  Bricks 


The  Tower  of  Babel  had  seven  steps  on  its  eastern  side  and 
seven  on  its  western  side.  They  would  haul  the  bricks  up  on  one 
side  and  descend  on  the  other.  When  a man  would  fall  to  his 
death,  they  would  pay  no  attention;  but  if  a single  brick  happened 
to  fall,  they  would  lament  it,  saying:  “What  a pity!  This  will 
delay  the  work!”  When  Abram  son  of  Terach  passed  by  and 
noticed  this,  he  called  a curse  down  upon  them  in  the  name  of  his 
God,  saying  (Psalm  55.9):  Ca/i/use,  O La/ii.  and  dJi-nde  tJiedr 
tongues.^  Foi- 1 seen  idolejice  end  stiife  in  tJieJr  tovm.  (Pirkei 

de  Rabbi  Elieser  24) 


12.  A Child  is  Born 


When  our  father  Abraham  was  born  a star  rose  in  the  east 
and  swallowed  up  four  stars  in  the  four  directions.  Nimrod’s  wise 
men  said:  “A  boy  has  been  born  this  hour,  whose  descendants  will 
inherit  this  world  and  the  next.  Let  gold  and  silver  be  given  to  his 
father,  and  let  us  put  this  boy  to  death.”  When  this  proposal  was 
made  to  Terach,  he  replied:  “You  might  as  well  cut  off  a horse’s 
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head,  offering  him  in  compensation  a roomful  of  oats.  If  you  kill 
my  son,  who  will  inherit  the  wealth  you  propose  to  give  me?” 

In  the  end,  Terach  concealed  Abraham  in  a cave  for  three 
years,  where  he  was  sustained  by  oil  and  fine  meal  provided  by 
the  Holy  One. 

When  Abraham  reached  the  age  of  three  years,  he  left  the 
cave.  Upon  seeing  the  world,  he  reflected;  “Who  created  heaven 
and  earth  and  me?”  All  that  day  he  worshipped  the  sun,  but  in 
the  evening  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  and  the  moon  rose  in  the 
east.  At  his  first  sight  of  the  moon  and  her  attendant  stars,  he 
speculated;  “This  must  be  what  created  all  things,  and  these  stars 
are  her  retainers  and  servants.”  All  that  night,  therefore,  he 
worshipped  the  moon.  But  the  moon  sank  towards  morning,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  the  east.  He  concluded;  “Such  things  have  no 
power;  they  must  all  have  a master;  Him  only  will  I worship!” 
(Bet  Hamidrash  2) 


13.  Two  Ends  of  A Rope 


Then  Abraham  approached  and  said  (Genesis  18.23,  25),  Wi]} 
tJie  Judge  of  eJJ  the  eerth  not  do  justJyP 

R.  Levi  says;  If  You  v.׳arjit  the  war’d  to  eodurr^,  do  not  v/1’^ ’ ׳ 
it  on  the  scales  c>f  justice,  1ז  i rni  v/ant  sheer  justice,  mere  win  ne 
no  world.  Do  You  want  both  world  and  justice?  You  are  holding 
the  rope  at  both  ends!  Take  hold  of  only  one  of  them!  And  if  You 
do  not  show  a little  mercy,  the  world  will  not  endure.  (Genesis 
Rabbah  39,  49) 


14.  The  Blessing 


Thus  may  };.vur  descendants  he  (Genesis  15.5).  R.  Levi  said 
in  the  name  of  R . Y ochanan ; What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
blessing?  It  may  be  understood  through  the  story  of  a man  who 
went  on  a journey  in  the  desert.  Many  days  passed;  he  found 
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neither  city  nor  inn,  neither  tree,  nor  water,  nor  any  living 
creature.  At  last  he  spied  a tree  far  off  and  went  towards  it 
^ping  to  find  water,  and  he  found  a spring.  The  tree  v7as 

beautiful,  its  fruit  sweet,  its  branches  pleasant  and  its  shade 

satisfying.  He  sat  at  his  ease,  cooling  himself  in  its  shade,  eating  of 
Its  fruit  and  drinking  the  water.  Replete  and  refreshed,  he  arose 
to  depart,  and  thus  did  he  address  the  tree: 0 ״  tree  how  shall  1 
bless  you?  What  can  I say  to  you?  That  your  wood  may  be 

healthy,  your  shade  satisfying,  your  branches  pleasant,  your  fruit 
sweet?  All  these  are  so  already.  Shall  I wish  for  you  a spring  at 
your  roots?  You  already  have  one.  How  then  can  I bless  you?  Only 
with  this:  let  all  the  plantings  that  come  from  you  be  like  you!” 

K>0  it  was  when  the  Holy  One  created  the  world:  twenty 

generations  passed  without  a single  righteous  human  being  Then 
the  Holy  One  found  Abraham  in  Chaldea  and  said:  “Perhaps  he  will 
be  the  one.”  When  he  was  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  and 
sanctified  God’s  name,  standing  fast  in  his  moment  of  trial  th^ 
Holy  One  summoned  him  to  the  land  of  Israel.  There  Abraham 
carried  on:  he  built  an  inn  and  sustained  all  who  passed  by;  he 
brought  people  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  spread 
the  knowledge  of  God  far  and  wide. 

And  so  the  Holy  One  said  to  him:  “Abraham,  how  shall  I 
bless  you?  What  can  I say  to  you?  That  you,  and  Sarah  your 
wife,  be  whole-hearted  and  righteous?  You  are  already.  That  your 
f^usehold  be  righteous?  They  too  are  so.  How  then  can  I bless  you? 
Only  with  this:  let  all  those  destined  to  come  from  you  be  like 
you!”  (Numbers  Rabbah  2;  Ta’anit  5a) 


15 . Banished 


Ayjiy  ÄÄe  ÄS/iy  .,־yiva/pa/jj.•  /t/jjs  and  hen 

ison!  (Genesis  21.10)  R.  Akiba  said:  We  may  conclude  that  our 
mother  Sarah  had  observed  Ishmael  building  altars,  capturing 
grasshoppers,  and  offering  them  up  in  pagan  worship.  Therefore 
she  thought:  ‘He  may  teach  this  to  my  son,  who  will  do  likewise, 
and  the  name  of  Heaven  will  be  profaned . ’ 
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Abraham  argued:  “Does  one  exalt  a person  only  to  degrade 
him?  After  we  have  given  her  her  present  status  and  dignity, 
shall  we  expel  her  from  our  house?  What  will  people  say?”  She 
replied:  ‘Since  you  claim  there  is  something  shameful  about  this, 
let  God  decide  between  us . ” 

R.  Simeon  b.  Yochai  said:  This  is  one  of  four  matters  which 
I expound  differently  from  R.  Akiba,  and  mine  is  the  better 
interpretation.  I say  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  household  of  that 
saint  should  harbor  such  things!  How  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  idolatry  in  the  household  of  him  concerning  whom  it  was 

said  by  God,  Flv  I kno^v'ii  hhn.  . . No—  the  word  tsecJiak 

used  here  of  Ishmael  refers  to  the  question  of  inheritance.  When 
Isaac  was  born  people  rejoiced  and  said:  “A  son  is  born  to 
Abraham!  A son  is  born  who  will  inherit  the  world!”  And  Ishmael 
would  laugh  and  say:  “Don’t  be  fools!  I am  the  first-born,  and  I 
will  receive  a double  portion!”  (Tosefta  Sotah  5.6;  Genesis  Rabbah 


16 . Judgment 


Why  aiiB  ^11בר  LÜstj-aught,  Hagar?  Hai■^  no  fear,  for  Goti  has 
heaj-d  the  hjy’s  whej-e  he  js  (Genesis  21.17). 

Rabbi  Isaac  taught:  This  teaches  that  we  are  judged  only 
for  what  we  are  at  the  moment  of  judgment,  as  it  says  of 
Ishmael:  Gx/  has  heajii  the  hoy's  ftrhere  he  Js. 

Rabbi  Simon  added:  When  God  took  note  of  the  boy’s  cry  and 
saved  Ishmael  and  Hagar  in  the  v^ilderness,  the  ministering  angels 
were  astounded.  They  complained:  “Holy  One,  how  can  You 
provide  water  from  a well  for  one  whose  descendants  will  cause 
Your  children  to  die  of  thirst?” 

The  Holy  One  replied:  “Here  and  now— tell  Me— is  this  one 
righteous  or  wicked?” 
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צחווז,  ‘play,  smile,  or  laugh’ 
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They  had  to  say:  “Righteous.” 

The  Holy  One  continued:  “Then  understand:  I judge  My 
children  only  for  what  they  are  at  the  moment  of  Judgment.  The 
future  must  take  care  of  itself.”  [What  follows?]  tJia/j  apa/jeti 

he!'  ey^s.  Looking  up,,  she  sa^ir  a . L?he  !־an  and  filled  a hottle 
^\ritJ1  sy׳afe7:.  and  gai.^  it  to  the  hoy  (Genesis  21.1819־).  (Rosh 
Hashanah  15  b) 


17.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Satan 


As  Abraham  and  Isaac  set  forth  for  Mount  Moriah,  Satan 
appeared  before  Abraham  and  said:  “Where  are  you  going?” 

Abraham  replied:  “To  pray.” 

“With  a firestone  and  wood  on  your  shoulder?” 

“We  may  be  away  a day  or  two,  and  will  have  to  prepare 
some  food.” 

“Old  man,”  £>atan  rejoined,  “I  was  there  when  the  Holy  One 
asked  you  to  take  your  son.  Old  man,  have  you  gone  mad?  Old 
man,  are  you  going  to  slaughter  the  child  of  your  old  age?” 

“Even  so.” 

“And  if  yet  greater  trials  await  you,  will  you  be  able  to 
withstand  them?” 

“Even  more.” 

“And  when  tomorrow  God  calls  you  a murderer  for  having 
shed  your  own  son’s  blood?” 

“Even  so.” 

Satan  then  turned  to  Isaac  and  said:  “How  many  prayers 
your  mother  offered  up  that  she  might  have  you!  Now  this  old 
man  has  lost  his  mind  and  is  going  to  slay  you.” 
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Isaac  replied:  “I  will  not  transgress  my  Creator  s will  nor  my 
father’s  command.” 

His  arguments  having  failed,  Satan  now  became  an 
impassable  stream.  Abraham  entered  it  with  Isaac  and  his 
servants.  By  midstream  the  water  had  reached  his  neck. 
Abraham  called  to  God:  “Ruler  of  the  universe.  You  are  the  Single 
One  who  called  me,  so  that  I too  am  unique.  You  have  promised 
that  through  me  your  name  will  become  known  in  all  the  world. 
You  have  charged  me  to  offer  up  my  son  to  You.  Would  You  now 
have  us  drown?  If  Isaac  drowns  with  me,  who  will  remain  to 
establish  Your  word,  who  will  call  You  One?” 

At  these  words  the  holy  One  proclaimed:  “As  you  live.  You 
are  the  one  who  will  bring  Me  to  the  world!” 

And  the  stream  dried  up. 

When  Satan  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail,  he  said:  “There 
will  be  a ram  for  you  to  offer  in  place  of  your  son. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  liar—  not  to  be  believed  even  when 
he  tells  the  truth. 


18.  Jesters 


Rav  Beroka  of  Bei  Chosai  often  came  to  the  market  of  Bei 
Lapat.  There,  from  time  to  time,  he  would  encounter  Elijah  the 
Prophet . 

At  one  of  their  meetings,  he  said  to  Elijah:  “Is  there  anyone 
in  this  market  who  has  earned  Paradise?” 

Elijah’s  answer  was:  “No.” 

For  a time,  there  was  a silence  between  them.  Then  two 
men  came  along. 

When  he  saw  them,  Elijah  said:  “These  two  will  enter 
Paradise . ” 
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Rav  Beroka  went  to  them  and  said:  “Who  are  you  and  what 
are  your  deeds?” 

They  answered:  “We  are  jesters.” 

“And  your  deeds:  what  are  they?” 

“When  people  are  dejected  we  make  them  laugh.  When 
people  quarrel  we  find  a way  to  help  them  make  peace.”  (Ta'anit 
22a) 

19.  Planting 


Hadrian  emperor  of  Rome  was  walking  along  a road  near 
Tiberias  when  he  noticed  a very  old  man  planting  fig  saplings  not 
far  off  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  said:  “Had  you  worked  in  the  morning  you  would  not 
have  had  to  work  in  the  evening.” 

“As  God  pleases,”  replied  the  man.  “I  did  work  in  the 
morning;  now  I work  in  the  evening.” 

“How  old  are  you,  man?” 

"Near  enough  to  one  hundred  years,”  replied  the  man. 

“At  your  age  you  still  go  to  all  this  trouble  planting  trees!  Do 
you  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  their  fruits?” 

“My  lord,”  the  man  answered,  “If  I live  I will  eat.  If  not: 
my  parents  planted  for  me,  I plant  for  my  children.” 

If  you  live  to  eat  this  fruit,  come  see  me,”  the  emperor 

said. 

Three  years  later,  the  old  man  took  some  ripe  figs  and 
brought  them  to  the  palace.  He  presented  them  to  Hadrian, 
saying:  “I  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  labors,  and  here 
are  some  of  them.” 

In  reply,  Hadrian  commanded  that  the  basket  in  which  he 
had  received  the  figs  be  returned,  filled  with  gold  coins. 
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His  servants  were  taken  aback:  “You  honor  this  old  Jew  so 
richly?” 

“His  Creator  honored  him,  so  do  I,”  was  Hadrian’s  reply. 

The  wife  of  the  old  man’s  neighbor  heard  of  this  and  said  to 
her  husband:  “Worthless!  The  em}Deror  likes  figs  and  pays  for  them 
with  gold!”  He  filled  a bag  with  figs  and  brought  them  to  Hadrian. 
“I  have  heard  that  the  emperor  loves  figs  and  gives  gold  for 
them,”  said  he. 

“Make  him  stand  in  front  of  the  palace,”  commanded  the 
emperor,  “and  throw  these  figs  at  him.” 

They  let  him  go  toward  evening.  He  came  home  and  said  to 
his  wife:  “I  will  honor  you  the  way  they  honored  me.” 

She  responded:  “Thank  your  lucky  stars  they  were  figs  and 
not  lemons.” 

20.  Seven  Good  Years 


There  was  a farmer,  once  upon  a time,  who  barely 
scratched  out  a living  for  his  family  on  a small  plot  of  land.  He 
was  working  in  the  field  one  day,  when  the  prophet  Elijah  paid 
him  a visit.  Elijah  appeared  to  him  as  an  ordinary  man. 

Elijah  said:  “Shalom  to  you,  friend.  I am  here  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  to  receive  seven  years  of  blessing.  Do  you  want  them 
now,  or  at  the  end  of  your  days?” 

The  farmer,  a hard-working  man,  had  no  time  for  practical 
jokers.  “Begone,”  he  said.  Elijah  is  always  patient,  and  he  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  only  to  return  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  Day 
after  day  Elijah  would  come  to  announce  the  seven  years  of 
blessing,  each  time  to  be  dismissed  by  the  wary  farmer . After 
many  days  of  this,  Elijah  said  to  him:  “I  assure  you  that  I want 
nothing  from  you  except  this  one  thing:  to  be  told  when  you  want 
the  good  years  to  begin.” 

The  farmer  concluded  that  he  would  rid  himself  of  this 
unwelcome  stranger  only  by  humoring  him,  so  he  said־  “All  right. 
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ril  give  you  an  answer,  but  1 must  first  ask  my  wife.  Come  back 
tomorrow.”  Elijah  agreed. 

The  farmer’s  wife  was  an  intelligent  woman,  and  it  was  his 
fixed  habit  never  to  make  an  important  decision  without  talking  it 
over  with  her  After  the  day’s  work,  they  discussed  the  matter 
and  his  wife  said:  “Tell  him  we’ll  take  the  good  years  now.” 

Upon  Elijah’s  return,  the  farmer  told  him  of  their  decision. 
"Very  good,”  the  prophet  said.  And  when  the  farmer  returned  for 
his  midday  meal  he  learned  that  his  children,  who  had  been 
digging  in  the  ground  near  the  house,  had  found  a great  treasure 
of  gold  coin.  He  was  stunned,  and  his  wife  said  in  her  sensible 
way;  “We  must  remember  that  while  we’re  going  to  have  seven 
good  years,  our  neighbors  remain  poor  and  in  need.  We  will  share 
our  good  luck  with  them.” 

And  so  it  was.  Always  this  fortunate  family  had  more  than 
it  needed,  and  always  they  gave  the  ‘more’  to  their  neighbors. 
Meantime  the  farmer  continued  to  work  the  land  as  usual. 

Elijah  returned  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  and  said; 
“Shalom,  friend.  It  is  time  to  give  back  the  gift  of  good  fortune  I 
gave  you.”  The  farmer  thought  a bit  and  replied;  “When  you 
offered  the  gift  I talked  it  over  with  my  wife.  I think  I should  talk 
it  over  with  her  now,  too.”  Elijah  agreed,  and  the  farmer  went 
home  to  tell  his  wife.  She  said:  “I  will  talk  to  him  this  time!” 
They  went  together  to  the  field.  The  woman  said  to  the  prophet; 
“It  is  true  the  seven  years  have  gone.  We  think  we  have  taken 
good  care  of  your  gift.  If  you  have  found  others  who  will  take 
even  better  care  of  it,  who  will  use  it  more  wisely  and  with 
greater  love  of  the  poor  and  needy,  we  will  gladly  return  it.” 

Elijah  tilted  his  head  a moment,  and  answered  her;  “You 
have  earned  the  right  to  keep  the  gift.  If  you  carry  on  as  you 
have  begun,  you  may  keep  it  as  long  as  you  live.”  (Yalkut 
Shimoni,  Ruth  4) 
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21.  Honor 


They  asked  R.  Eliezer:  How  does  one  rightly  fulfill  the 
commandment  to  honor  one’s  parents? 

He  answered:  You  should  be  asking  Dama  b.  Netina^®^. 

Dama  b.  Netina  was  head  of  the  city  council  of  Ashkelon.  His 
mother  once  hit  him  with  a shoe  in  front  of  the  whole  council. 
She  dropped  the  shoe,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  back  to 
her. 

His  father  had  a favorite  stone  on  which  he  would  sit.  When 
his  father  died,  he  held  that  stone  in  reverence. 

The  stone  in  the  High  Priest’s  breastplate^®^  was  once  lost. 
They  made  a search  for  another  one  and  it  turned  out  that  Dama 
b Netina  owned  one.  So  the  sages  went  to  him  and  he  agreed  to 
sell  the  stone  for  100  dinarii.  He  went  to  the  back  room  of  his 
shop  to  fetch  it,  and  found  his  father  sleeping  on  the  chest  in 
which  he  kept  it.  Not  wanting  to  disturb  his  father,  he  told  the 
Sages  that  he  could  not  sell  them  the  stone  just  then.  They 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wanted  more  money,  so  they 
offered  him  a thousand  dinarii.  Again  he  refused,  and  they  left. 

Later  on  that  day,  after  his  father  had  awakened,  Dama 
brought  the  stone  to  the  Sages.  They  were  going  to  pay  him  the 
thousand  denarii,  according  to  their  final  offer,  but  he  refused, 
saying:  “I  cannot  sell  you  the  honor  I owe  my  father!”  Instead, 
he  sold  it  to  them  for  the  original  price,  100  denarii.  (J.  Peah 
1.1) 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  Dama  b.  Netina  was  a pagan. 

^®^There  were  twelve  stones;  the  missing  one  was  a jasper.  See 
Exodus  28.1521־. 
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22.  To  Be  Seen 


Rabbi  Yose  said:  I was  always  troubled  by  the  verse 
(Deuteronomy  28 . 29) . you  sliaJJ  ^'j~ope  at  jioo/2,  as  tJ2e  hlhid  giupe 
hi  darkness.  I wondered:  what  did  it  matter  to  the  blind  whether 
it  was  day  or  night,  light  or  dark? 

Then  1 learned  its  meaning. 

I was  walking  home  late  one  night.  It  was  dark,  there  was 
no  moon,  and  I had  no  light,  so  I was  feeling  my  way  along  the 
walls  of  the  houses . Coming  my  way  was  a man  I recognised  by 
the  light  of  his  torch;  and  though  he  carried  a torch  I knew  him 
to  be  blind. 

I therefore  stopped  him  and  said:  “Why  are  you  carrying  a 
torch,  my  son?  How  can  it  help  you  to  see?” 

And  he  replied:  Not  to  see  but  to  be  seen.  As  long  as  I hold 
this  torch,  people  who  see  me  can  keep  me  from  falling  into  a 
ditch.”  (Megillah  24b) 


23.  When  Will  the  Master  Come? 


Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi  once  asked  Elijah:  “When  will  the 
Master  come?  “Ask  him  yourself,”  said  the  prophet.  “You  can 
find  him  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  among  the  poor.”  “How  will  I be 
able  to  tel:  him  from  the  others?”  “You  will  see,”  said  Elijah, 
“that  they  are  all  covered  with  wounds  and  sores.  When  they, 
change  their  dressings,  they  take  all  the  bandages  off  at  one  time 
and  only  then  do  they  replace  them.  Not  so  the  Messiah.  He  takes 
only  one  bandage  off  at  a time  and  replaces  it  immediately, 
because  he  thinks:  Tf  I am  called,  let  me  not  delay.’״ 

Joshua  went  to  the  gates  of  Rome  and  found  the  Messiah. 

Shalom,  son  of  !.evi,”  the  Messiah  said  to  him. 
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“Shalom  to  you,  my  Master  and  Teacher.  When  will  the 
Master  come?” 

“Today,”  the  Messiah  said. 

Joshua  ben  Levi  left  the  Messiah’s  presence  with  joyh.11 
heart,  but  the  long  day  came  to  end  with  nothing  changed.  When 
Jcishua  saw  Elijah  he  said  to  him:  “He  lied  to  me.  He  told  me  he 
was  coming  today,  but  he  lied.” 

Elijah  answered:  “You  misunderstood  him.  He  was  quoting 
Scripture  (Psalm  95.7):  Today — i/  but.  bearAoti  to  H/s 

” (Sanhedrin  98  a) 
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ממשנה עדיו ת 


From  Mishnah  Eduyot 
“Testimonies,  or  Selected  Halachot” 

Herbert  Danby,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Mishnah,  writes:  “The  spelling  ‘Ediyot׳  has  been 
suggested;  this  would  give  the  meaning  ‘the  choicest’ 
(teachings).  The  tractate  is  several  times  referred  to  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  name  ‘Behirta’  (or,  in  the  plural, 
‘Behiratha’) , meaing  the  ‘selected  tractate’  or  (more 
probably)  ‘selected  NaJaA'otJi,  or  traditional  rules’.  The 
latter  title  best  befits  the  contents,  which  are, 
primarily,  one  hundred  selected  ffaJaA'otJi  on  unrelated 
topics,  sometimes  linked  loosely  together  under  the 
names  of  the  teachers  who  transmitted  them.  Added  to 
these  are  the  thirty  cases  where  the  School  of  hillel 
eKceptionally  adopted  a more  stringent  and  the  School 
of  Shammai  a more  lenient  attitude  in  a controverted 
ruling,  and  a few  other  sayings  and  discussions.  Most  of 
the  contents  of  Eduyot  are  repeated  elsewhere  in  the 
Mishnah  in  their  proper  context.”  (p.  422,  Note  1) 

Eduyot  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  Avot.  Here  is  a 
small  selection. 


1.4.  Why  do  they  record  the  opinions  of  Shammai  and  Hillel 

when  these  do  not  prevail?^  To  teach  the  generations  that  come 
after  that  none  should  persist  in  his  opinion  [when  shown  to  be 
wrong],  for  even  ‘the  fathers  of  the  world’^^^  did  not  persist  in 
their  opinion^ 

^^®I.e.  why  bother  recording  these  opinions? 
f 1 1 

I.e. , the  greatest  teachers. 

^^^See  Eduyot  1.3,  where  two  linen- weavers  bring  a tradition  from 
Shemayah  and  Avtalion  that  refutes  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who  then 
concede 


1 5.  V/hy  do  they  rewird  Vne.  opit״,n  of  fl,e  it.fJi^ddur4l  :iPair.sf 
thfit  of  the  riirlJtlT  Ity,  th.it  it.f•  ,.,m  ,r,׳'■  • 

ac:(;•  IT  (lino׳  to  the  nnincirt  nt  f.fie  rtK'iji  .r  i 

apfixuvea  Mie  npiruui  fif  tl,^,  individi.x«!  it  !״«y  xely  uxi  hixxi,  sixiut־  « 
court  cannot  annul  the  opinion  of  another  court  unless  it  exceeds  it 
both  in  wisdom  and  in  number;  if  it  exceeded  it  in  wisdom  but 
not  in  number,  or  in  number  but  not  in  wisdom,  it  cannot  annul 
Its  opinion;  but  only  if  it  exceeds  it  both  in  wisdom  and  in 
number. 

1.6.  R.  Judah  said:  If  so,  why  do  they  record  the  opinions 
of  the  individual  against  that  of  the  majority  when  it  does  not 
prevail?  So  that  if  one  should  say,  ״I  have  received  such  a 
tradition,”  another  may  answer,  “You  heard  it  only  as  the  opinion 
of  so-and-so. 


2.10.  He  [Rabbi  Akiba]  also  used  to  say;  There  are  five 
things  that  endure  for  twelve  months;  the  Judgment  of  the 

generation  of  the  Flood^^^  endured  twelve  months;  the  judgment  of 
Job  endured  twelve  months;  the  judgment  of  the  Egyptians^ 
endured  twelve  months;  the  future  judgment  of  Gog  and  Magog^^^ 
will  endure  twelve  months;  and  the  judgment  of  the  unrighteous 
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Since  it  is  most  unlikely  that  one  court  will  call  itself  wiser  than 
another,  the  result  in  practice  is  that  the  ruling  of  a court  based  on 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  will  stand. 

^^^And  it  therefore  has  no  authority  against  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

״615 

See  Genesis  7.11,  8.14. 

Job  7.3 

, ד ! 617 

I.e. , each  plague  lasted  a little  more  than  a month. 


See  Ezekiel  38.2ff. 


L 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


108־ 


15.  Why  do  they  record  li־,e  t,pi״(.r.  of  the  agairisf 

that  of  the  rtiajorjty,  seeing  !.!mt  the  Halactiah  1«״  only  ! 
accorchn?  to  the  ojanori  nf  t>1e  major C.  *1>;־: 

appxuveij  tlie  opit״.״  of  t}״:!  individual  it  may  xaly  uxx  iiixxi,  mxil:«  a 
^urt  cannot  annul  the  opinion  of  another  court  unless  it  exceeds  it 
both  in  wisdom  and  in  number;  if  it  exceeded  it  in  wisdom  but 
not  in  number,  or  in  numter  but  not  in  wisdom,  it  cannot  annul 
Its  opinion;  but  only  if  it  exceeds  it  both  in  wisdom  and  in 
number 
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1.6.  R.  Judah  said:  If  so,  why  do  they  record  the  opinions 
o the  individual  against  that  of  the  majority  when  it  does  not 
prevail?  So  that  if  one  should  say,  “I  have  received  such 


a 


tradition,”  another  may  answer,  “You  heard  it  only  as  the  opinion 
of  so-and-so. 


2.10.  He  [Rabbi  Akiba]  also  used  to  say;  There  are  five 
things  that  endure  for  twelve  months:  the  judgment  of  the 

generation  of  the  Flood^^^  endured  twelve  months;  the  judgment  of 
Job  endured  twelve  months;  the  judgment  of  the  Egyptians^ 
endured  twelve  months;  the  future  judgment  of  Gog  and  Magog^^® 
will  endure  twelve  months;  and  the  judgment  of  the  unrighteous 

6130  . 

Since  it  IS  most  unlikely  that  one  court  will  call  itself  wiser  than 
another,  the  result  in  practice  is  that  the  ruling  of  a court  based  on 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  will  stand. 

And  it  therefore  has  no  authority  against  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 


See  Genesis  7.11,  8.14. 
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See  Job  7.3 
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I.e. , each  plague  lasted  a little  more  than  a month. 
See  Eaekiel  38.2ff. 
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in  Gehenna^ will  endure  twelve  months,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah 
66.23),  It  win  be  fj-aiii  oiie  niantb  to  the  fsajiieJ  jiio/itJi.  Rabbi 

Yochanan  b.  Nuri  says.  From  Passover  to  Shavuot  , as  it  is  said 
(ibid.),  anti  from  o/ie  fSabbatb  to  the  [nerrt]  f^bbatby^^ 


4.7^22  According  to  the  School  of  Shammai,  a woman  is 

betrothed  by  a denar  or  its  equivalent^  . And  the  School  of  Hiliel 
say:  By  a Per  Utah  or  its  equivalent.  And  how  much  is  a Per  Utah? 
The  eighth  part  of  an  Italian  Issar.  (Mishnah  Kiddushin  1.1) 

The  School  of  Shammai  say:  A man  may  dismiss^^*  his  wife 
with  an  old  bill  of  divorce.  And  the  School  of  Hiliel  forbid  it.  What 
IS  an  old  bill  of  divorce?  If,  after  he  had  written  it  for  her,  he 
remained  alone  with  her  . (Mishnah  Gittin  8.4) 

If  a man  divorced  his  wife  and  she  then  lodged  with  him  in 
an  inn,  the  School  of  Shammai  say:  She  does  not  need  another  bill 
of  divorce  from  him.  And  the  School  of  Hiliel  say:  She  needs 

another  bill  of  divorce  from  him.  This^^^  applies  when  she  was 
divorced  after  wedlock;  but  if  she  had  been  divorced  after 


^^^See  Avot  1.5,  Erubin  19a,  Sukkah  32b,  Rosh  Hashanah  17a,  Yorna 
?2b,  Sotah  4b. 

^^^I.e.,  the  judgment  of  the  unrighteous  will  endure  only  seven 
weeks. 

621‘gabfoath׳  is  here  understood  as  ‘Festival.’  See  Lev.  23.11,  where 
‘Sabbath’  denotes  Passover. 

^^^Mishnah  Eduyot  records  thirty  unusual  instances  where,  in 
deciding  the  Halachah,  the  School  of  Hiliel  is  more  stringent  and  the 
School  of  Shammai  more  lenient. 

denar  was  worth  24  Italian  Issar,  and  thus  192  Perutah.  The 
Per  Utah  was  equivalent  to  the  modern  penny. 

^^^!.e.,  divorce. 

625 


In  the  view  of  the  School  of  Hiliel. 
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betrothal,  she  does  not  need  another  bill  of  divorce  from  him, 
since  he  is  not  yet  shameless  before  her.  (Ibid.  8.9) 

4.8.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  declared  ineligible  whom 
the  others  declared  eligible,  the  men  of  the  School  of  Shammai  did 
not  refrain  from  marrying  women  from  the  families  of  the  School 
of  Hillel,  nor  the  men  of  the  School  of  Hillel  from  marrying  women 
fronr!  the  families  of  the  School  of  Shammai;  and  despite  all  the 
disputes  about  what  is  [ritually]  clean  and  unclean,  wherein  these 
declare  clean  what  the  others  declare  unclean,  they  never  held 
back  from  using  one  another’s  belongings  in  matters  concerned 
with  cleanness.  (From  Mishnah  Yabarnot  1.4) 


8.7.  Rabbi  Joshua  said:  I have  received  as  a tradition  from 
Rabban  Yochanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  heard  from  his  teacher,  and 
his  teacher  from  his  teacher,  as  a Halachah  given  to  Moses  from 

Sinai,  that  Elijah  will  not  come  to  declare  unclean  or  clean,  to 

remove  or  to  bring  near  [in  general], but  [only]  to  remove 
those  families  that  were  brought  near  by  violence,  and  to  bring 

near  those  that  were  removed  by  violence^^®.  . . .Rabbi  Judah 
says:  To  bring  near  but  not  to  remove.  Rabbi  Simeon  says:  To 
bring  agreement  where  there  is  dispute.  And  the  Sages  say: 
Neither  to  remove  nor  to  bring  near,  but  to  make  peace  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  vmitten  (Malachi  3.23f.),  ßcJiald  I wJJ  sejiti 
Elijsih  tJie  pitDpIiet.  . . to  turn  tlio  ho&rt  of  tJio  poj-ents  to  tJ2e 
oJjjJiiron  and  tJ70  J70art  of  tJio  CshjJdj^n  to  tJioJr  parents. 
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And  they  were  then  alone  together  in  a house. 

627 

to  contract  marriages  in  certain  instances. 

Mishnah  Peah  2.4,  Yadayim  4.3,  Avot  1.1 

629 

On  the  basis  of  Eduyot  8.3,  we  may  conclude  that  matter  here 
alluded  to  is  the  question  of  eligibility  for  marriage  in  certain  cases. 

630 

I.e.,  he  will  make  no  change  in  the  Law  but  only  make  an  end  of 
irjustice.  (Danby,  p.  146).  The  omitted  passage  gives  several 
examples  of  families  living  beyond  the  Jordan  driven  away  or 
installed  by  violence. 
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Authonities  Cited  on  Consulted 


Passages  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  are  generally  cited  by 
name  and  number,  e.g.,  Barachot  33b,  Genesis  Rabbah  11  (.3). 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  citations  include  the  letter  J., — e.g.,  J. 
Berachot  1.2.  R.  is  an  abbreviation  for  Rabbi.  Other  citations 
include; 

Aknin-  Joseph  ben  Judah  ben  Jacob  ibn  Aknin,  Spain/North  Africa, 
1 150 1220 ־ , xife/fe/־  Na-Musar  (Commentary) 

ARN  - the  standard  version  of  a Minor  Tractate  of  the  Talmud, 
which  in  the  main  consists  of  commentary  upon  Pirkei  Avot — the 
first  of  many  commentaries.  See  the  translation  by  Judah  Goldin, 
Vol.  10  of  the  Yale  Judaica  Series,  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven, 1955 

ARNB-  Another  version  of  ARN,  first  published  in  full  in  1887  by 
Solomon  Schechter 

Bertinoro-  Ovadiah  ben  Abraham  of  Bertinoro,  Italy,  1450-1516 
His  is  the  standard  commentary  on  the  Mishnah 

Buber,  Tales  (of  the  Hasldmi),.  2 vols..  Schocken  Books,  Inc.,  NY, 
1947 

Buber,  Or  Ba-ganusr.  A 1976  translation  into  Hebrew  of  Martin 
Bukier's  TaJes  of  tJie  HasidJiii  published  in  Tel  Aviv  by  Schocken 
Books,  Inc. 

Bunim-  Irving  M.  Bunim,  FtJiJcs  /j-cu21  SJnaJ.  a 3- volume 
anthological  commentary  (English),  second  edition,  Philipp 
Feldheim,  Inc.,  NY,  1964 

Duran-  Simeon  ben  Zemach  ibn  Duran,  (AKA  Rashbatz), 
Spain/North  Africa,  13611444־,  r.^ד^  (Commentary)  . A 

prolific  writer,  he  is  a major  figure  in  rabbinic  history. 

Hertz-  f^yJngs  of  tJie  FatJiejs,  a Commentary  (English)  by  Joseph 
H.  Hertz,  Behrman  House,  Inc.,  NY,  1945 
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R.  Jonah  b.  Abraham  (Gerondi)1263־ 1200 ־,  Spain,  Commentary. 
An  opponent  of  Maimonides,  he  was  in  influential  commentator, 
teacher,  and  moralist. 

Maimonides-  11351204־,  Commentary.  See  The  Coiiinieiitery  to 
Mishnah  Aboth,  translated  by  Arthur  David,  Bloch  Publishing  Co. , 
NY,  1968 

Meam  Loez 18 ־th  C.  Ladino  Commentary  by  Isaac  ben  Moses 
Magrisci.  See  The  Toj-ah  Anthology:  A1^th_,  an  English  translation 
by  David  N.  Barocas,  ed.  by  Rabbi  Ary  eh  Kaplan,  Maznaim 
Publishing  Corp,,  NY,  1979 

Meiri-  Menachem  ben  Solomon  Me’iri,  Provence,  12491316־, 
Commentary.  A major  schiolar  and  commentator,  especially  on  the 
Talmud. 

Midrash  Shemuel־  Commentary  by  Samuel  ben  Isaac  of  Ugeda, 
Safed,16th  C.  U9eda  was  a commentator,  teacher,  and  mystic. 

Nachmias־  Joseph  ben  Joseph  Nachmias,  Spain,  14th  C., 
Commentary 

Neusner-  Tonah  /171ברנ  Olij־  Thges:  PirheJ  A I’ot.  A “translation  and 
explanation”  by  Jacob  Neusner,  Rossel  Books,  Chappaqua,  NY, 

1983 

Schatz־  Ethics  of  our  Fatheis  in  the  light  of  Je^vish  His  tony,  a 
Commentary  by  Rabbi  Morris  Schatz,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  NY 
1970 

7H־  Pinkei  Aboth^,  a Commentary  by  R.  Travers  Herford,  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion,  NY,  1945 

Vitry־  Machzor  Vitry,  11 12 ־th  C.  (pupils  of  Rashi,  11th  C.) 


In  addition,  particular  mention  should  be  made  of; 

The  Living  Talmud:  The  Wisdom  of  the  Fathejis,.  by  Judah  Goldin, 
New  American  Library,  NY,  1957.  Prof.  Goldin  has  in  this  work 
furnished  his  translation  of  Avot,  and  translated  selected  passages 
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from  the  classical  commentaries.  I am  in  his  debt  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  many  cogent  comments  I should  otherwise  have 
overlooked . 

A^^iiah.  Selected  and  arranged  by  C . N . Bialik  and  Y . C . 
Ravnitsky,  Devit  Publishing  Company,  Tel  Aviv,  1952.  Much  of 
the  material  in  the  present  volume  is  translated  from  this,  the 
standard  collection  of  Aggadot  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  It  is 
an  invaluable  resource  for  the  Hebrew  reader. 

A iKiiJbJbinjc  Anthology,  Selected  and  Arranged  by  C.  G.  Montefiore 
and  H.  Loewe,  Meridian  Books,  1960  (1938).  I do  not  cite  this 
large  compendium  of  Rabbinic  teachings,  but  I consulted  it 
frequently. 

Oun  Mastais  Ta Light:  J^ahbinJc  Stoi'Jes  ami  jf^yhig^.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Petuchowski,  Crossroad,  N.Y.,  1982.  A useful 
collection  of  some  of  the  best- known  Rabbinic  stories. 

The  Day  ijbd  Laiigheti,  Chosen  and  Translated  by  Hyam  Maccoby, 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  N.  Y.,  1978.  Another  useful  collection,  it  adds 
a number  of  conversations  between  Maccoby  and  Wolf  Mankowits, 
in  which  Maccoby  describes  the  Rabbinic  world-view  as  exemplified 
by  the  stories  and  sayings  in  the  collection. 
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From  Three  to  Seven5*2 


i.  Three  things  are  under  our  control;  mouth,  hands,  feet.  Three 
things  are  not;  eyes,  ears,  nose.  (Tanchuma,  ToTdot) 

ii.  Three  things  are  a gift;  Torah,  rain,  light.  (Genesis  Rabbah 

6) 

iii.  If  God  had  not  decided  to  create  these  three  things,  they  would 
have  come  to  be  of  their  own  accord;  that  dead  bodies  decompose; 
that  the  heart  must  forget  the  dead;  that  grain  must  rot.  And 
some  say;  the  invention  of  coinage.  (Pesachim  54b) 

iv.  The  Holy  One  loves  three;  who  doesn’t  show  rage,  who  doesn’t 
get  drunk, who  doesn’t  stand  on  his  rights.  (Pesachim  113a) 

V.  Every  day  the  Holy  One  weeps  over  three;  who  can  learn 
Torah  and  doesn’t;  who  cannot  learn  Torah  and  does;  and  a leader 
who  lords  it  over  the  community.  (Chagigah  5b) 

vi.  The  Holy  One  hates  three;  who  says  one  thing  and  thinks 
another;  who  can  testify  in  a case  and  doesn’t;  who  sees  someone 

do  wrong  and  is  the  sole  witness  against  hini^^^.  (Pesachim  113a) 

vii.  Three  bear  vhtness  for  each  other;  The  Holy  One,  Israel, 
Shabbat.  (Tosefta  Chagigah  3) 

viii.  Three  are  a foretaste  of  paradise^**;  Sabbath,  sun,  sex. 
(Berachot  57a) 

^^^The  section  that  follows  supplements  Pirkei  Avot  with  selections 
from  elsewhere  in  Rabbinic  Literature  on  subjects  dealt  with  in 
Avot. 

^^^Two  witnesses  are  required;  thus  nothing  is  gained  but  a 
reputation  is  blackened  and  the  court’s  time  is  wasted. 

גיולם הב א,  the  world- to- come. 
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ix.  Each  of  us  has  three  names:  what  our  parents  call  us,  what 
others  call  us,  and  what  we  call  ourselves^* ^ . (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah 

7) 

X.  Three  combine  to  make  a child:  the  Holy  One,  father,  mother. 
(Kiddushin  30  b) 

xi.  The  Holy  One  gave  Israel  three  gifts,  all  through  suffering: 

Torah,  the  land  of  Israel,  the  world־ to־ come.  (Berachot  8a) 

xii.  Four  are  called  wicked:  one  who  tries  to  strike  someone — even 
without  actually  doing  it;  one  who  borrows  and  does  not  repay; 
one  who  shows  arrogance;  one  who  is  disputacious . (Tanchuma, 
Korach) 

xiii.  Four  need  whole-hearted  commitment:  Torah,  good  deeds, 
prayer,  good  manners.  (Berachot  3 Zb) 

xiv.  Five  things  are  l/60th^^^:  fire,  honey,  Shabbat,  sleep, 
dreams.  Fire  is  a sixtieth  of  Gehenna;  honey  is  a sixtieth  of 
Manna;  Shabbat  is  a sixtieth  of  the  world־ to- come;  sleep  is  a 
sixtieth  of  death;  Dreams  are  a sixtieth  of  prophecy.  (Berachot 
57b) 

XV.  One  eats  the  fruit  of  six  things  in  this  world,  but  their  true 
reward  is  in  the  world- to- come:  hospitality,  visiting  the  sick, 
sincerity  in  prayer,  going  early  to  the  House  of  Study,  bringing  up 
children  learned  in  Torah,  giving  others  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
(Shabbat  127a) 

xvi.  Seven  things  preceded  the  world’s  creation:  Torah, 

Repentance,  Paradise,  Gehenna,  the  Throne  of  Glory,  the 
Temple,  the  Messiah’s  name.  (Pesachim  54a) 

our  deeds. 
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I.e.,  1%  of  something  greater. 

תשובה,  Teshuv&h,  (re)  turning  [to  God],  repentance. 

548 

1ן צי ז,  gan  eden,  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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xvii.  Seven  things  are  hidden  from  flesh- and־ blood:  the  day  of 
death,  the  day  anxiety  will  cease,  the  depth  of  Judgment,  the 
heart  of  others,  the  course  of  one’s  fortunes,  when  the  House  of 

David  will  be  restored,  when  the  House  of  Edom^^^  will  fall. 
(Ibid.,  54b) 
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I.e.,  Rome,  the  current  oppressor  in  any  age. 


Compassion 


1 . TJiJs  Js  jny  and  I ^vill  gionify  Him  (Exodus  15.2).  Abba 
Saul  said:  and  I gioii/y  Him—  by  imitating  Him;  As  He  is 
gracious  and  compassionate  so  must  you  too  be  gracious  and 
compassionate.  (Shabbat  133b) 

2.  Let  ‘these'  be  filled  with  pity  for  ‘those/  and  the  Holy  One 
will  be  filled  with  pity  for  all.  (Genesis  Rabbah  33) 

3.  Rav  Judah  said  in  the  name  of  Rav:  One  is  forbidden  to 

taste  a thing  before  feeding  one’s  animal,  for  first  it  is  said 
(Deuteronomy  11.15),  / ^vHi  put  gnass  in  fiaid  fo1~  your 

cattJe.  and  only  then  does  it  say  (ibid.),  and  ß-vu  shaJJ  eat  and  be 
satisfied.  (Gittin  62a) 

5.  Levi  ordered  a public  fast,  but  no  rain  fell.  He  said: 
“Ribbono  shel  olam.  You  sit  in  the  heights,  and  have  no 
compassion  on  Your  children.”  The  rain  began  to  fall.  Levi  became 
lame.  (Ta’anit  25a) 
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Tsedakah^Sl 


1.  R.  Chama,  son  of  R.  Chanina,  said:  Why  is  it  said 

(Deuteronomy  13.5),  Fo]]o^vr  aftai-  tJ:ie  LORD  }rour  iTbtiP  How  can  a 
human  being  follow  after  the  Shechinah,  of  whom  is  has  been  said 
(Deuteronomy  4.24),  /n1~  tJie  LORD  Gjti  Js  a caiisunu'ng׳  fjjisP 

This  means:  follow  after  the  qualities  of  the  Holy  One.  The  Holy 
One  clothes  the  naked,  as  it  is  said  (Genesis  3.21),  TJie  LORD  ^bci 
niatie  A־v־  ami  his  wi/a  garniaiits  of  skins  and  djafssad  thani. 

So  should  you  clothe  the  naked.  The  Holy  One  visits  the  sick,  as  it 
is  said  (Genesis  18.1),  The  LORD  appeaj-ed  to  him  [AlvahaniJ,  at 
the  Oak  of  Manuo.  So  should  you  visit  the  sick.  The  Holy  One 
buries  the  dead,  as  it  is  said  (Deuteronomy  34.6),  He  burled  hijii 
[Moses] In  the  v'alley  So  should  you  bury  the  dead.  The  Holy  One 
comforts  mourners,  as  it  is  said  (Genesis  21.11),  And  It  came  to 
pass  after  the  death  of  Ab/iaham.  that  dkid  blessed  Isaac  his  so72. 
So  should  you  comfort  mourners.  (Sotah  14a) 

2.  Rav  Assi  said:  Tsedakah  is  equal  to  all  the  other  Mitsvot. 
(Baba  Batra  9 a) 

3.  R.  Elasar  would  give  a coin  to  a poor  man  before 
praying.  He  would  say:  Scripture  says  (Psalm  17.15),  As  Air  me, 
I win  behold  Y01u~  faco  In  righteousness.  (Baba  Batra  10a) 

4 . Jet  the/72  Jay  hold  of  My  protection.  Jet  them  make 
peace  with  JvJe.  (Isaiah  27.5)  R.  Judah,  R.  Simon’s  son,  says: 
This  poor  man  sits  and  protests:  “What  am  I and  what  is  that 
one?  He  lives  in  his  house  and  I live  here!  He  sleeps  on  a bed  and  I 
sleep  on  the  ground!”  You  got  up  and  helped  him — as  you  live,  I 
regard  you  as  if  you  had  made  peace  between  him  and  Me. 
(Leviticus  Rabbah  34;  Yalkut  Shimoni,  Isaiah  58) 

5.  The  rich  and  the  pocr  meet  togetJier,  the  LORD  Is  the 
maker  of  them  37/ (FYo verbs  22.2).  A rich  man  said  to  a pauper: 
“Why  don’t  you  go  get  a job?  You  look  healthy,  you  look  fit.  . .” 
The  Holy  One  said  to  him:  “You  weren’t  satisfied  with  giving  him 
nothing,  so  you  turn  an  evil  eye  on  what  I have  given  him!” 

^^!!צדוץר,  ‘Charity,׳  from  Heb.  for  ‘righteousness.׳ 


(Leviticus  Rabbah  34) 

6.  Be  careful  about  the  doors  of  your  house:  let  them  not  be 
shut  at  the  time  when  you  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink.  (Derech 
Eretz  Zuta  9) 

7.  Who  gives  Tsedakah  is  blessed.  Who  lends  is  even  better . 
Who  gives  a poor  man  money  with  which  to  trade  and  becomes 
his  partner  at  half  profits  is  better  still.  (ARN  41) 

8.  R.  Aba  and  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (both)  said;  It  is  better 
to  lend  than  to  give  Tsedakah,  and  better  still  to  set  up  a business 
partnership  with  the  poor.  (Shabbat  63aj 
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Onphans 

1.  Who  does  rJghteousiiess'^^^  at  aJJ  tjJ71es  (Psalm  106.3).  R. 
Samuel  bar  Nachmani  said:  This  is  the  one  who  rears  an  orphan 
in  his  own  household  and  arranges  his/her  marriage.  (Ketubot 
50a) 

2.  Whoever  rears  an  orphan  in  his  own  household  is  regarded 
by  Scripture  as  the  biological  parent.  (Sanhedrin  19b) 

^ ^ ^ צ ד ו ן ח,  tsedskah. 
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The  Sense  of  Shame 


1.  This  nation  is  known  by  three  signs;  they  are 
compassionate,  shamefaced,  and  kind.  (Yebarnot  79a) 

2.  Ulla  said:  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  the  people 
lacked  a sense  of  shame,  as  it  is  said  (Jeremiah  6 . 15) , W&i-e  tJiey 
asJiajiieti  when  they  c^imiittsd  aboiiimatJoii?  No,  they  1\n?j-e  not 
at  all  ashanied;  they  ciAi  not  hno^^r  ho^^  to  hlush.  Thej-efoi-e  they 
shall  he  among׳  those  ^\rho  fall. 

3 . Be  ashamed  of  your  own  accord  rather  than  by  the 
judgment  of  others.  (Derech  Eretz  Zuta  2a) 
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The  Passions 


1.  R.  Yudan  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Aibu;  No  one  leaves  the 
world  with  half  his  desires  gratified.  If  I have  a hundred  I want  to 
make  them  two  hundred,  and  if  I have  two  hundred  I want  to 
make  them  four  hundred.  Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  1) 

2.  The  Holy  One  said;  Show  me  passion,  for  without  it  the 
world  could  not  stand;  no  man  would  build  a house  or  plant  a 
vineyard  or  marry  a woman.  (Socher  Tov  37) 


Aphorisms 


1.  I am  looking  for  what  I haven’t  lost.  (Shabbat  152a) 

2.  Here  I lie,  but  I dream  of  Spain.  (Niddah  30b) 

3.  You  smell  the  etrog;  you  benefit  and  the  etrog  loses  nothing. 
(Numbers  Rabbah  13) 

4.  Love  changes  the  rules^^^.  (Sanhedrin  105b;  Genesis  Rabbah 
55) 

5.  You  work  for  a dime  and  eats  for  a dollar?!  (Baba  Metsia  92a) 

6.  They  drink  the  dregs  and  throw  out  the  vhne^'׳^.  (Tosefta 
Pesachim  9) 

7.  Alas  for  the  children  who  are  exiled  from  their  parents’  table. 
(Berachot  3 a) 

8.  Alas  for  the  parents  who  have  exiled  their  children.  (Ibid.) 

9.  Alas  for  those  who  see  and  don’t  know  what  they  are  seeing. 
(Chagigah  12  b) 

10.  Alas  for  the  one  whose  defender  becomes  his  accuser. 

(Leviticus  Rabbah  30) 

11.  He  eats  rotten  fish,  is  beaten,  and  pays  a hundred 
(Mechilta,  B’shallach) 


55^ 

'^"Or,  Love  alters  custom:  for  love  one  may  deviate  from  one’s  own 
and  the  world’s  expectation.  The  love  meant  is  probably  love  of 
neighbor. 
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Lit. , They  take  the  worthless  and  ignore  the  essence. 

a servant  tarings  his  master  rotten  fish  and  is  given  a choice 
of  three  punishments.  He  chooses  to  eat  the  fish,  but  after  he  has 
eaten  some  of  it,  decides  to  take  his  beating.  After  begin  beaten  a 
while,  he  decides  he  will  pay  the  fine.  Thus  he  ends  up  with  all 
three  punishments. 


12.  To  the  bee  one  says;  Neither  your  honey  nor  your  sting! 
(Numbers  Rabbah  20) 

13.  Say  only  part  of  a person’s  praise  in  his  presence,  and  all  of  it 
in  his  absence.  (Erubin  18b) 

14.  The  road  is  long  and  our  companionship  pleasant^  ^ . (Sukkah 
52a) 

15.  Mouth  and  heart  the  same.  (Pesachim  113a) 

16.  The  world  needs  both  perfumers  and  tanners,  but  it’s  better  to 
be  a perfumer.  (Kiddushin  82b) 

17.  If  you’re  such  a hero,  here’s  the  bear,  go  wrestle  it.  (Genesis 
Rabbah  87) 

18.  If  we  had  been  all  that  fussy  we’d  never  have  learned. 
(Erubin  45  a) 

19.  A farmer  who  becomes  king  will  still  his  basket  carry. 

(Megillah  7b) 

20.  If  you  didn’t  do  it,  you  didn’t  do  it;  but  if  you  did  it,  you 
should  have  done  it  right.  (Yoma  77a) 

21.  When  the  mouse  is  gone,  who  needs  the  hole?  (Arachin  30a) 

22.  Who  is  a fool?  Who  loses  everything  that’s  given  him. 

(Chagigah  4 a) 

23.  Some  people  choose  the  vinegar  and  leave  the  wine  to  others. 
(Baba  Batra  84  b) 

24.  An  elephant  afraid  of  a fly!  (Shabbat  77a) 

25.  No  one  sins  for  others.  (Baba  Metsia  5a) 

26.  No  one  buys  imaginary  objects.  (Baba  Metsia  33b) 

27.  No  one  pretends  to  be  a villain.  (Sanhedrin  9b) 

c c c 

Ironically:  i.e. , Let’s  go  our  separate  ways. 


28.  No  one  is  to  be  condemned  because  of  what  he  says  when  he 
is  out  of  control.  (Baba  Batra  16b) 

29 . You  don  t attempt  to  appease  an  enraged  personas? . (Berachot 
7 a) 

30.  If  the  head  is  gone,  what  use  is  the  body?  (Pesikta  de  Rav 
Kahana  16) 

31.  If  the  body  is  gone,  what  good  is  the  head?  (Genesis  Rabbah 

100) 

32.  The  general  contains  nothing  but  the  particular^^®  (Erubin 

28a)  ^ 

33.  The  Son  of  David^^^  will  come  only  to  a generation  that  is  all 
innocent  or  all  guilty.  (Sanhedrin  98a) 

34.  A decree  is  imposed  on  the  community  only  if  the  majority 
can  bear  it.  (Baba  Kama  79h) 

36.  Nothing  guod  comes  out  of  strife.  (Exods  Rabbah  30) 

36.  Blessing  does  not  prevail  except  through  the  work  of  human 
hands.  (Tosefta  Berachot  6) 

37.  It  is  the  forbidden  for  which  one  lusts.  (J.  Yoma  6.4) 

38.  The  Holy  One  gives  wisdom  only  to  the  wise.  (Barachot  55a) 

39.  No  one  may  be  condemned  in  his  absence.  (Erubin  81b) 

40.  A friend  is  acquired  only  with  the  greatest  of  effort.  (Sifre 
Vayeilech) 

41.  “Ve  did  not  see”  is  no  proof^^°.  (Zevachim  103b) 

^^^See  4.18. 
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you  want  to  know  the  general,  look  at  its  particulars. 
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I.e.,  the  Messiah. 

560.^ 

Or,  argument. 
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42.  No  one  loves  his  fellow- artisan.  (Genesis  Rabbah  32) 

43.  There  is  no  road  without  crossroads.  (Sifre,  Devarim) 

44.  Principles  aren’t  derived  from  desperate  measures.  (J. 

Sukkah  3.1) 

45.  There  is  no  earlier  or  later  in  the  Torah^^^.  (Pesachim  6b) 

46.  The  path  to  the  Torah’s  truth  is  through  error.  (Gittin  43a) 

47.  You  don’t  leave  the  safe- door  open  to  the  honest,  let  alone  to 
the  dishonest.  (Tanchuma,  Vayishlach) 

48.  Do  not  make  monuments  for  the  righteous:  their  deeds  are 
their  memorial.  (Genesis  Rabbah  82;  J.  Shekalim  2.5) 

49.  The  only  [true]  poverty  is  that  of  the  mind.  (Nedarim  41a) 

50.  The  fox  is  not  trapped  in  his  own  lair.  (J.  Ketubot  3.8) 

51.  There  is  no  agent  for  transgression.  (Baba  Kamma  51a) 

52.  Learning  by  yourself  cannot  be  compared  with  learning  from 
your  Master. 

Being  ashamed  of  your  own  accord  cannot  be  compared  with 
teing  ashamed  to  be  censured  by  others. 

Learning  your  chapter  100  times  cannot  be  compared  with 
learning  it  101  times.  (Yoma  18b;  Ta’anit  15b;  Chagigah  9b) 

53.  Don’t  cast  your  eye  on  that  cup  while  you’re  drinking  from 
this  one.  (Nedarim  20b) 

54.  No  vineyard,  no  fence;  no  sheep,  no  shepherd.  (Mechilta, 

Bo) 

55.  If  one  person  tells  you  you  have  donkey’s  ears,  ignore  it;  if 
two  tell  you,  get  a saddle.  (Genesis  Rabbah  45) 

56.  If  the  wet  are  burning,  what  will  become  of  the  dry?  (Tanna 
de  be  Eliyahu  Rabbah  14) 

'■'^^I.e. , the  order  of  chapters  is  not  strictly  chronological. 
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57.  If  you  didn’t  care  about  them^^^  when  you  were  young,  how 
will  you  possess  them  when  you  are  old?  (ARN  24) 

58.  If  someone  tells  you,  “I  sought  but  I didn’t  find,”  don’t  believe 
him;  “I  didn’t  seek  but  I found,”  don’t  believe  him;  “I  sought  and 

I found,”  believe  him.^^^  (Megillah  6b) 

59.  If  you  give  her^^*  up  for  one  day,  she  will  give  you  up  for 
two.  (J.  Berachot,  end) 

60.  If  an  am  Jusi-aj-etj^  is  pious,  don’t  live  in  his  neighborhood^ 
(Shabbat  63a) 

6 1 . The  world  has  been  given  into  the  hands  of  fools . (Sanhedrin 
46b) 

62.  They  eat  and  we  say  grace??  (Berachot  44b) 

63.  I bring  you  an  argument  from  the  Torah  and  you  bring  me  an 
argument  from  fools!?  (Nedarim  30a) 

64.  A myrtle  among  thorns  remains  a myrtle  in  fact  and  in 
name.  (Sanhedrin  44a) 

65.  A physician  for  free  is  worth  the  price.  (Baba  Kamma  85a) 

66.  A physician  from  afar  is  a physician  who  is  blind.  (Baba 
Kamma  85  a) 

67.  One  coin  in  a bottle  makes  a loud  noise.  ((Baba  Metsia  86b) 

68.  Don’t  give  up  hope  even  when  the  sword  is  at  your  neck. 
(Berachot  10  a) 


^^^The  words  of  Torah. 

^^^The  particular  reference  of  this  passage  is  to  the  knowledge  of 
Torah. 

^^^The  Torah. 

565 


See  Avot  2.5,  1.7. 
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69.  You  killed  a dead  lion.  (Songs  Rabbah  3) 

70.  Happy  the  disciple  whose  Master  acknowledges^ him. 
(Berachot  32a) 

71.  Happy  our  youth:  it  did  not  disgrace  our  age.  (Sukkah  53a) 

72.  If  he  comes  to  defile  himself,  he  is  permitted;  if  he  comes  to 
purify  himself,  he  is  helped.  (Shabbat  104a) 

73.  We  are  led  along  our  chosen  path.  (Mechilta) 

74.  Don’t  cast  stones  into  the  well  you  drink  from.  (Numbers 
Rabbah  22) 

75.  A man  will  be  jealous  of  anyone  except  his  son  and  his 
disciple.  (Sanhedrin  105b) 

76.  We  are  judged  by  our  own  standard  of  judgment.  (Sotah  5b) 

77.  You  envy  my  comfort  and  you  don’t  notice  my  cage. 
(Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  11). 

78.  At  home,  my  name;  abroad,  my  clothes.  (Shabbat  145b) 

79.  Children’s  children  are  like  [our  own]  children.  (Yebamot 
62b) 

80.  First  a guest.  . .then  master  of  the  house. (Genesis  Rabbah 

22) 

81.  Anxiety  fells  even  the  hero  of  heroes.  (Sanhedrin  100b) 

82.  The  enabler  is  greater  than  the  doer.  (Baba  Batraa  9a) 

83.  It  is  greater  to  do  out  of  love  than  out  of  fear.  (Sotah  31a). 

84.  To  serve  the  Torah  is  greater  than  to  learn  it.  (Berachot  7a) 

85.  Loving  kindness  is  greater  than  charity.  (Sukkah  49b) 


Or,  concedes  to  him. 


566 


1 e.,  '^ו;ד Yeiy^er  Hara,  the  Will- to- Evil 


567 
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86.  The  righteous  are  even  greater  in  their  deaths  than  in  their 
lifetimes.  (Chullin  7h) 

87.  The  archer  is  killed  by  his  arrows.  (Pesachirn  2Ra) 

88.  Reveal  your  secret  to  one  in  a thousand.  (Yebamot  63b) 

89.  If  you  have  an  idea,  what  do  you  lack?  If  you  lack  an  idea, 
what  do  you  have?  (Leviticus  Rabbah  1;  cf.  Nedarim  41a) 

90.  You  don’t  know  what’s  on  earth,  and  you  know  what’s  in  the 
heavens?  (Sanhedrin  39  a) 

91.  The  Torah  speaks  in  human  words.  (Berachot  31a) 

92.  Every  generation  and  its  interpreters,  every  generation  and  its 
sages.  (Sanhedrin  35b) 

93.  precedence  over  Torah. (Leviticus  Rabbah 
9;  Tanna  de  be  Eliyahu  Rabbah  1) 

94.  This  world  is  like  an  inn.  (Erubin  54a 

95.  Be  intelligent — be  silent!  (Yoma  7a) 

96.  His  end  rebukes  his  beginning.  (Gittin  66a) 

97.  Today  is  for  doing;  tomorrow  is  for  the  reward.  (Erubin  22a) 

98.  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  except  the  fear  of 
Heaven.  (Berachot  33b) 

569 

99.  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  except  the  weather. 
(Ketubot  30  a) 

100.  Would  that  they  abandoned  Me  and  kept  My  Torah!  (J. 
Chagigah  1.7) 

^^®See  Avot  2.2,  3.17. 

569 


Lit. , ...  except  for  the  cold  and  the  heat. 
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101.  This  is  the  Halachah,  but  we  don’t  teach  it.^^°  (Erubin  7a) 

102.  One  who  makes  a claim  must  bring  the  proof.  (Baba 
Kamma  35  a) 

103.  Public  humiliation  is  bloodshed. (Baba  Metsia  58a) 

104.  Usage^^^  annuls  the  law.  (J.  Yebamot  2.1) 

105.  A literal  translation  is  a lie.  (Kiddushin  49a) 

106.  The  eyes  see  and  the  heart  considers.  (Numbers  Rabbah  10) 

107.  One  engaged  on  a Mitsvah  is  exempt  from  another  Mitsvah. 
(Sukkah  28b) 

108.  The  mouth  that  forbade  is  the  mouth  that  permitted. 
(Ketubot  18  b) 

109.  What  do  I gain  by  exchanging  identical  burdens?  (Ketubot 
110a) 

110.  The  Holy  One  decrees,  and  the  saint^^®  annuls.  (Moed  Katan 
15a) 

111.  The  Holy  One  wants  the  heart.  (Sanhedrin  106b) 

112.  I have  many  checks,  but  no  bank  will  cash  them.^^^ 
(Sanhedrin  68  a) 

570 

One  may  do  it,  but  we  don’t  insist  that  everyone  does  it,  lest 
they  mock  us. 

571 

Lit.,  “Who  whitens  his  fellow’s  face  in  public  has,  as  it  were 
shed  blood.  ” 

572 

Or,  custom. 

573 

צ די ■ ה,  tssddik^  righteous  human  being. 

574, 

I.e. , I am  a sage  with  much  to  teach  but  no  students. 
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113.  Here's  a table,  here's  food,  here's  a knife — all  we  lack  is  a 
mouth  to  eat  with.  (Kiddushin  46a) 

114.  Mountains  hanging  by  a hair.^^^  (Chagigah  10a) 

115.  A disciple  v7ho  makes  his  Masters  vhse.  (Chagigah  14  a) 

116.  Tell  your  ears  what  your  mouth  is  saying.  (Berachot  13a) 

117.  I rise  only  to  fall,  I fall  only  to  rise.  (Exodus  Rabbah  45) 

118.  Ajjti.  heJiald.  Jt  ^voLi  (Genesis  1.31).  — The  Angel 

of  Death.  (Genesis  Rabbah  9) 

119.  May  the  arrival  be  like  the  depa2־ture.  (Sanhedrin  7 a) 

120.  May  the  departure  be  like  the  arrival.  (Yoma  86b) 

121.  Your  friend  has  a friend,  and  your  friend’s  friend  has  a 
friend,  too.  (Ketubot  109b) 

122.  The  seal  of  the  Holy  One  is  truth. (Shabbat  56b) 

123.  Life,  children,  and  sustenance  depend  not  on  merit  but  on 
luck.^^^  (Moed  Katan  28a) 

124.  Fifty  doing  is  better  than  two  hundred  watching.  (J.  Peah 

8.8) 

125.  Pitchers  that  are  whole  go  to  the  river;  where  do  the  broken 
ones  go?  (Berachot  68  a) 

126.  Chutzpah'' avails  even  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  (Sanhedrin 
105a) 

The  reference  is  to  mountains  of  interpretation  supported  by  a 
slender  hair  or  thread. 

^7  ft 

אג1ת,  EMeT,  truth,  is  made  of  the  first,  last,  and  middle  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

577 

Or,  ...  not  on  merit  but  on  destiny. 

S7R 

חצפח,  brazenness,  ‘nerve.’  Since  it  is  not  quite  ti anslateable,  the 
word  has  entered  the  English  language. 
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127.  Chutzpah  is  royalty  without  the  crown.  (Sanhedrin  105a) 

128.  Alas  for  the  sighted  who  are  led  by  the  blind!  (Socher  Tov 

22) 

129.  One  thing  achieved  with  toil  is  better  than  a hundred 
without.  (ARN  3) 

130.  Better  one  who  gives  a little  of  his  own  than  one  who  steals 
and  gives  much.  (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  84) 

131.  Better  to  have  gone  twelve  inches  and  standing  than  a 
hundred  yards  and  fallen.  (ARN  1) 

132.  Wisdom  is  better  with  an  inheritance.  (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  6) 

133.  His  heart  is  carrying  his  feet.  (Genesis  Rabbah  70) 

134.  The  fool  thinks  everyone  is  a fool.  (Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  10) 

135.  Let  your  sustenance  be  bitter  as  an  olive  but  in  your  hands 
rather  than  be  sweet  as  honey  but  dependent  on  others.  (Erubin 
18b) 

136.  He  could  sweeten  the  Great  Sea.  (J.  Avodah  Zarah  2.8) 

137.  The  cow  wants  to  give  suck  even  more  than  the  calf  wants 
to  suck.^^^  (Pesachim  112a) 

138.  Youth  is  a garland  of  roses,  age  a crown  of  thorns. 

(Shabbat  152b) 

139.  The  Yetzer  Hara^^®  begins  sweet  but  ends  bitter.  (J.  Shabbat 
4.3) 

140.  Some  are  willing  who  can’t,  and  some  can  but  won’t. 

(Chullin  7b) 

579 

I.e. , the  teacher  wants  to  teach  more  than  the  student  wants  to 
learn,  etc. . 

580 


יצר הר צ,  the  Will-to-Evil,  Evil  Impulse. 
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141.  When  we  were  in  love  we  could  sleep  together  on  a sword's 
edge;  now  a bed  sixty  cubits  wide  is  too  narrow  for  us. 

(Sanhedrin  7 a) 

142.  This  dancer  isn’t  hearing  all  the  music.  (Lamentations 
Rabbah,  Intro.) 

143.  Greatness^® ^ pursues  the  one  who  flees  from  it.  Who  pursues 
it  finds  it  too  fleet  to  be  caught.  (Erubin  13b) 

144.  Who  longs  for  someone  else's  table  has  no  life.  (Beitsah  32b) 

145.  All  Israel  are  pledged^ to  one  another.  (Shevuot  39a) 

146.  If  you  don’t  teach  your  child  a trade  you  teach  him  theft. 
(Kiddushin  29  a) 

147.  A scholar  without  sense  is  worse  than  a corpse. (Leviticus 
Rabbah  1) 

148.  This  dog — you  throw  him  a piece  of  bread  and  buy  his 
mouth.  (Yelamdeinu,  Devarim) 

149.  When  one  dog  barks  they  all  come  and  bark  for  free. 

(Exodus  Rabbah  31) 

150.  The  Torah  wasn’t  given  to  the  dead.  (Esther  Rabbah  1) 

151.  Don’t  make  me  sick  and  don’t  cure  me!  (Nedarim  41a) 

152.  Do  not  rejoice  among  mourners  or  mourn  at  a celebration. 
(Derech  Eretz  Rabbah  7) 

153.  Do  not  pour  the  water  out  of  your  cistern;  others  have  need 
of  it.  (Yebarnot  11b) 

154.  Do  not  shut  one  synagogue  down  before  you  have  built 
another.  (Baba  Batra  3b) 

C 04 

I.e.,  power,  position,  authority,  fame. 

^^^Or,  responsible. 

COT 

Or,  animal  (variant  reading). 
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155.  The  man  honors  the  place,  not  the  place  the  man.  (Ta'anit 

21b) 

156.  Not  out  of  love  of  Mordechai  but  out  of  hatred  of  Harnan. 
(Megillah  16  a) 

157.  We  do  not  rely  on  miracles.  (Pesachim  64a) 

158.  The  Torah  was  not  given  to  the  ministering  angels. 

(Berachot  28  b) 

159.  Do  not  forbid  to  others  what  you  permit  for  yourself. 

(Exodus  Rabbah  25) 

160.  Tablets  and  fragments  of  tablets  are  stored  in  the  Ark.^®* 
(Berachot  8 b) 

161.  When  the  Temple  is  rebuilt  I will  bring  a fine  sin-offering.^®^ 
(Shabbat  12  b) 

162.  Learn  the  unknown  from  the  known. ^®®  (Yoma  59a) 

163.  A weak  argument  is  supported  by  many  proofs.  (J. 

Berachot  2.1) 

164.  The  axe- handle  comes  from  the  forest  it  is  cutting  down. 
(Sanhedrin  39  b) 

165.  I don’t  need  a sandal  bigger  than  my  foot.  (Kiddushin  39a) 

166.  When  you  praise  a priceless  object,  you  diminish  it.  fj. 
Berachot  9 1) 

167.  Enmity  is  easy  to  buy;  not  so  love.  (Yalkut  Shimoni, 
Va-etchanan) 

584 

The  ‘fragments’  are  sages  who  have  grown  old  and  forgotten  their 
learning. 

C pc 

But  not  till  then! 

586 


Or,  the  hidden  from  the  manifest. 
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168.  When  the  house  falls,  pity  the  window.  (Mechilta  B'shalach, 
Vayassa  7) 

169.  The  stone  falls  on  the  pitcher:  woe  to  the  pitcher;  the  pitcher 
falls  on  the  stone:  pity  the  pitcher.  (Esther  Rabbah  7) 

170.  A light  for  one — a light  for  a hundred.  (Shabbat  122a) 

171.  Women  are  a nation  of  their  own.  (Shabbat  62a) 

172.  Turn  the  text  over  and  interpret  it.  (Baba  Batra  119b) 

173.  Humility  is  a fence  to  wisdom.  (Kallah  Rabati  3) 

174.  “Go  see  what  the  people  is  saying.”  (Berachot  45a) 

175.  There  are  times  when  the  nullification  of  Torah  is  its 
affirmation . (Megillah  99  a) 

176  The  “Yes”  of  the  righteous  is  Yes,  and  their  “No”  is  No. 

Ruth  Rabbah  7) 

177.  Master  yourself,  not  others.  (Yalkut  Shimoni, 

Be־ha׳alot’cha) 

178.  Before  eating  and  drinking  a man  has  two  hearts;  after,  one. 
(Baba  Batra  12  b) 

179.  Sanctify  yourself  with  what  is  permitted  you.  (Yebamot  20a) 

180.  Chief  among  thieves  is  the  one  who  steals  your  mind. 

(Tosefta  Baba  Kamma  7) 

181.  She  saw  an  empty  noose,  so  she  put  her  head  in.  (J. 
Nedarim  9 . 1) 

182.  Shatter  the  jug — and  keep  the  wine  safe!  (Baba  Batra  16a) 

163.  A bad  neighbor  takes  note  of  who  enters  but  not  of  who 
leaves.  (Deuteronomy  Rabbah  9) 

184.  Do  we  need  a torch  at  high  noon?  (Chullin  60b) 
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Addendum^®^ 
From  Avot  6 


2.  . . .IT  SAYS  (Exodus  32.16),  Ami  tJ2e  talilets  to  Moses] 

js׳׳K/־e?  God's  own  ?!״wi..  and  the  writing  ^\^s  God's  own  writing 
engi-ai^vd  on  tJie  taNets.  Do  not  read  it  as חרו ת,  harnt 
(engraved)  but  as חרו ת,  herut  (freedom),  for  no  one  is  free 
except  one  engaged  in  the  study  of  Torah. 

3.  WHO  LEARNS  from  his  companion  a single  chapter,  law, 
verse,  or  word — even  one  letter — must  treat  him  with  honor. 
Thus  do  we  find  with  David  king  of  Israel,  who  learned  nothing 
from  Achitophel,  and  merely  conversed  with  him,  yet  [on  that 
account]  called  him  his  master,  teacher,  and  confidant,  as  it  is 
said  (Psalm  55.14),  You  aiio  equaJ  to  me,  my  teacher  and 
confidant. 

4.  THIS  IS  the  way  of  [the  life  of]  Torah; 
your  food—  bread  with  salt; 

your  water — measured  out; 
your  bed—  the  earth; 
your  life — hardship; 
your  1äj30r — the  Torah. 

And  if  this  is  what  you  choose.  Nappy  are  ,^••ou.  foi't unate 
your  Jot.  (Psalm  128.2) 

Nappy  aie  ^^.ססף—  in  this  world; 

fortunate  i.’our  Jot — in  the  world- to־ come. 

5.  SEEK  NOT  greatness  for  yourself  nor  covet  honor. 

Do  more  than  you  have  learned. 

587 

Chapter  6 is  not  part  of  the  original  Avot.  It  was  attached  later 
in  praise  of  Torah,  the  grand  passion  of  the  Sages. 
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Never  yearn  for  the  table  of  kings: 
your  table  is  greater  than  theirs, 
your  crown  is  greater  than  theirs. 

And  your  employer  can  be  depended  upon  to  pay  you  your 
wages. 

6.  GREATER  IS  Torah  than  Priesthood  and  Royalty,  for  Royalty 
is  gained  by  thirty  qualities.  Priesthood  by  twenty-four,  and  Torah 
by  forty-eight,  [the  last  of  which  is:]  One  who  quotes  a teaching 
in  the  name  of  the  one  who  [first]  said  it.  Thus  you  learn,  that 
one  who  quotes  a teaching  in  the  name  of  the  one  who  said  it 
brings  redemption  to  the  world,  as  it  is  said  (Esther  2.22),  Anti 
FstJjifj-  saJd  tJie  king■  in  tJie  name  of  Man-iecJiaJ . . . 

11.  RABBI  CHANAWIAH  ben  Akashiah  said:  The  Holy  One  who  is 
blessed  wanted  to  bestow  merit  on  Israel,  and  therefore  added  on 
Torah  and  Mitsvot  for  them,  as  it  is  said  (Isaiah  42.21),  The  LORD 
^\/ants,.  foi-  the  sake  of  His  righteei/s  ofjes  588  niake  the  Tanah 
great  and  gJa/ious. 

^®®This  might  also  be  translated  as  “. . . for  the  sake  of  His 
Righteousness.”  but  the  above  translation  better  fits  the  content  of 
interpretation. 
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INTKODl  rCTIülM 

A GENEltAL 

ו am  V•  s . JJrotherlul  Wk;m()st  of  our  words  slo;,ans  r 
a sliam  He.  its  intent  a contrad  in  to!  ms 

2 r not  the  same:  diff  ])ersonal,  face,  mentality 

not  = Jewish  either,  diff  decrees  of  committment 

3 in  US  sameness  not  a virtiie;  priv  t(נ  be  <ffiff;  = reyit 

4 not  equal  either:  deff  de^jrees  of  smartness,  shrewd, 
clever,  capacity  for  joy  etc.  Tha  i.t.o.  wh;nt  wh/ne;7 

5 compet  society:  diff  levels  of  skills,  abilities,  p 
tential 

B SPJXIFIC 

1 Netjro  nt  fr  B Wk  either;  enou^^h  words,  slot;ans, 0י ן|> 

2 want  housiiif^,  schools,  jobs,  opport,  rc^c  fac;  not 
plat  ittides 

3 we  rep  status  quo  as  {״uilty  as  all  others;  are  free 
ivth  r words  but  that  all  we  <^ive  away  fr  nothing 

4 when  wqiial.  took  root,  broth,  evaporated;  broth  not 
at  cill  what  we  meant  when  talk  was  (’hea!) 

5 now  r homes,  jobs,  schools  thr(‘atenc;d  t't.  we  (iid  not 
like  it  at  all 

6 r prev.  talk  re  broth  a .«diam;  only  ÜK  as  long  as  it 
did  not  touch  :a.s  fa  we  coul(J  be  f re«}  with  our  words, 

BODY 

A DIFFl׳:ltj:NCES 

1 only  1 area  took  word.s  literally:  diff  of  faith  but 

here  disaci  outweighed  adv.  r>^' 

2 if  we  all  the  .same,  why  not  marry  a 

3 one  Gd , diff  way.s  of  worsbiip 

4 ths  a|^])ealed  to  kids  whined  on  gen(»ralit ies  cc  educ 
on  soc  , antlirop,  comp  ral 

5 blit  even  worship  is  diff:  see  Syn  fa  St.  Fat, 

6 refinements  fa  diff  these  ARE  rel  its  worth,  not 
sameness 

7 do  not  all  necjd  to  be  alike  in  order  to  live  in  pea 

B DIFFEREIviCES 

1 in  US  diff  accepted  fa  sespected;  j^art  of  our  hejjrta 

2 diff  in  rel  fa  race  make  us  strojig;  all  have  nobilit 
in  background:  Jew,  X,  wh , Negro,  Poles,  etc.  Negro 
was  not  merely  a .slave! 

3 I would  like  to  emph  diff  for  to  me,  as  J f‘w , fare  vi 
tal;  50OG  yrs  of  diff;  people  died  for  diff;  never 
coYJvince  Hitler  or  Inqiiisition  tliat  all  worsliip  1 G 

4 must  emיןlו  diff  rather  than  subdiie  tl:em;  need  ration 
al  beh.,vior  'fr  this  basis  for  our  stirvival, 

C Jew/Neh^o  re  lations^וiרץ 

1 rational  behavior  herf'  fa  this  liigh  pt  of  irony 

2 tragedy  is  tliat  Negro  shown  signs  of  a-s ; thinks  he 
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3 how7  meets  Jew  primarily  in  three  ar׳  as  of*  daily  If: 
a) servant,  b)  landlord,  c)s60reowner  re  credit.  As 
in  all  t^enerali tations , some  truth  injthis  ^ 

4 however,  fi^pires  do  not  sn0(ןרןrt  thisiADl^:  240ל  J lane 

better,  7ל^  worse;  62^i  easier  credit,  9^׳^  worse.  49/0 
easier  on  credit  wliile  worse 

5 why  Ne^^ro  anfei-s?  bee.  a)  bee  part  of  majority  for 
he  now  lias  sca;>(»coat,  b)position  lie  wants  taken  by 
Jew  as  J.  climbs  ladder  earlier,  c)l<nirninf;  will  {;el 
you  there  but  still  closed,  dj  n״  pers^orial  contact. 

6 irony:  Jew  does  not  nee<i  j^^ie/yro  as  scape{;oat/;  no  Jev 

throws  thin{;s  at  marcliers ; Nofjro  sees  us  when  we  do, 
{;ood  not  as  ew  b\1t  as  whit י י  I 

7 Goodman  went  not  as  a '^ew  but  as  a white;  Goodman  t^ 
■‘'egro  <loes  Jiot  mean  "Jew" 

8 al  י this  syjells  out  worth  & emphasis  of  <iifferencos 
we  must  not  merely  be  white  but  Jewish  too,  or  X,  o 
Mohammed,  etc. 

CONCLUSIUM  , 

A (JENERAl. 

1 anti-sem  must  be  foU(;ht  everywliere,  by  all  it  is 
always  a challen{-;e 

2 must  be  foU(;ht  l)ec  it  is  an  inherent  ev^ll  but, 
more  so,  bee.  we  have  ri{;ht,  duty  priv  to  be  diff 

3 must  not  give  up  oiir  indiv  beliefs  nor  heritage 
assoc  with  it;  Jews  dare  not  go  out  of  CTR  movement' 
and  negro  dare  iiot  be  an-s  bee  if  one  not  free,  all 
others  encumbered  by  prejudice  & discrim  as  well 

B SPECIFIC 

1 to  be  diff,  not  same  or  equal,  is  true  lesson  of 
Brotherhood  Week;  nt)  matter  what  yr  faith  ()r  racA^, 

2 Malachi's  quest:  "wliy  do  we  deal  tr׳  acJierotisly  ever 
man  v.s.  his  brotlier,  profaning  cov  of  our  fathers" 
is  as  valid  today  as  then, 

3 rational  behavior  on  ;lart  of  every  man  IS  conditifVyv 
for  our  survival;  like  a boat  on  sea^  can*t  l)0ro 
hold  on  1 sitle  and  think  that  otlier  side  is  safe; 
all  sink  or  survive  together, 

4 that  is  task  lesson  fr  this  time  of  year. 


NEGHO  ANTI *SEMI TI SM. 
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Friends,  recently  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York  was  rudely  awakened 
from  its  innocent  s Humber  by  a television  panel  s^'10w  produced  by  David  ■^uss- 
kind,  entitled  "Ne^ooes  and  Anti-Semitism".  •*־t  was  shown  on  Sunday,  Oct.  16th 
and  that  very  evenint^  more  than  liO  telepc^ine  tails  were  received  by  Channel 
5,  of  which  only  two  wer«'  favorable  to  the  ])!'o^jram.  These  80  calls^  however, 
represented  only  a minute  percental®  of  the  listeners  for,  as  the  station 
management  stated,  not  anticipating  any  startling  response  from  the  viewers, 
only  one  telephone  operator  was  on  duty  at  that  time.  That  the  managenu'nt 
had  misinterpreted  the  feelings  of  the  New  York  community  was  «'vident  the  very 
next  day  wlien  tlje  station  was  deluged  with  t<*legrams  of  protest;  all  major 
Jewish  organizations  made  their'  di  spleasure , at  the  content  of  the  program, 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms.  At  issue  was  the  fact  that  Susskind,  who  had 
merely  wanted  t(j  bring  tlie  anti-semitic  feelings  of  some  tnembers  of  tlie  Negro 
community  into  focus,  had  chosen  as  his  panelists  three  of  the  most  articulate, 
intelligent  and  vitriolic  anti-semitic  Negroes  he  co«1ld  find;  thd  manner  in 
which  they  castigated  the  Jewish  com«11unity  of  this  city  and  of  the  cojintry 
j^i  full  11Ü'I"«R  was  a revelation.  These  three  men  sרןoke,  in  genera^!  and  specific 
terms,  of  tl)«j  manner  in  vvl)icI1  tln^  Negro  confronts  the  Jew:  as  his  domestic 
servajit,  as  his  customer  in  the  store,  and  as  his  tenant  vis-a-vis  tlie  land- 
lord.  The  Jew,  therefore,  touches  the  Negro  where  the  colored  man  feels  it 
most  directly.  It  was  this  formulation  of  grievances  which  caused  the  uproar', 
and  which  shook  the  Jewish  community  out  of  its  lethargy,  at  least  for  the 
time  beiJig.  It  hurt  us  to  discover  that  not  everyone  loves  us  Jewsi 

üf  course,  tlie  Negro  has  his  reasons  for  anti-semiti sm.  People,  no  matt- 
dr  what  their  race,  color  or  faith,  do  not  like  to  be  domestics;  some  Jewish 


merchants  do  overcharge  or  extort  high  rates  of  interest  from  minority  groups; 
V^^^^Jewish  landlords  do  raise  the  rent  or  refrain  from  long  overdue  repairs  in 

the  slum  dwellings  which  they  own.  There  is  an  element  of  trtith  to  all  this; 


in  the  search  for  truth  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  naive^or  chauvenist- 

1־^ 

ic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trouble  with  this  .presentation  > »י  a m | !! !זך  can 


even  the  Negro  community  is  not  »mited  on  these  points 


be  seen^ in  p^rt 


ii. 


of  adverse  critifiism.  For  example,  in  a national  siirvey  by  the  ADL,  2hi,  of 
the  Nellies  said  that  Jewish  landlords  are  better  than  other  white  landlords 
and  7^  said  they  are  worse;  in  New  York,  specifically,  17ל^  felt  that  Jewish 
lanciiords  were  better  and  9>J^ere  worse.  Or,  on  another  level  of  concern, 

62i>  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  obtain  credit  in  a Jewishly  owned  store  and 
felt  it  was  not  easier;  while  said  Jews  are  easier  on  Neßroes  who  fall  be- 

hind  in  their  payments  while  16%  said  that  Jews  are  harder.  Thus,  a dichotomy 
of  views  even  on  these  direct  Jewish-^^etjro  relationships.  ^he  trouble  with 
this  show  also  was  the  f^ct  that  the  rebuttal  was  af  a very  poor  quality;  there 
are  other,  far  less  superficial  reasons,  why  the  Negro  become!^!) ti-semitic 
and  these  are  far  more  vital  than  the  prosaic  matters  we  have  already  mention- 
ed.  In  the  first  place,  being  anti-semitic  the  Negro  can  at  once  identify 
with  the  feelings  of  a majority  group  in  .\merica.  having  always  l)een  part 

jL'vc/  W ^ 

of  a minority  this  is  t41n  instance  where  he  cai^/l of  thr- 

f[  w9  \A)fX  ^ 

dominant  group  Secondly,  the  Negro  finds  now  that  he  is  making 

strides  forward  and  upward  but  that  wherever  he  wants  to  go,  whatever  place 
he  wants  to  attain,  whatever  position  he  wants  to  grasp  is  already  occupied 
by  a Jew.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ti«*  Jews  faced  the  same^ prob lems  a 
numbers  of  decides  ago  as  are  faced  by  the  struggling  Negro  now;  however, 
since  the  Jew  began  the  struggle  out  of  the  ghetto  at  an  earlier  date,  he 
arrived  at  the  position  of  prominance  first.  The  Ne^o,  therefore,  who  is 
chellenging  the  existing  system,  the  status  quo,  fiiuir,  h^111.j>  If  lu  i/frrjji  tintf> 
the  Jew  at  every  turn  especially  in  such  public  positions  as  the  school?, 
teaching,  principals^nd  the  upper  grades  of  the  Civil  Service.  Third,  while 
the  Jew  can  very  proudly  say  to  the  Negro  "I  earned  my  position  of  respect 
and  trust  by  hard  work,  af  scliool,  by  competitive  grades  and  by  attending 
good  colleges’!  piously  implying  that  the  Negro  should  do  the  same,  this  is 
precisely  the  one  door  *o  progress  stilL  very  much  denied  to  the  colored 
person,  , the  Jew  and  “egro  do  not  readily  understand  each  other  es- 

pecialLy  since  there  is  so  very  little  real,  social  and  personal  contact. 

In  one  commv^nity,  for  example,  Jews  formed  an  association  to  protect  tlieir 


iii 


homes  in  a clנanfiin{^  neif^hborhood ; they  wanted  to  remain  in  th«'i  r homes,  btii  1 d 
an  integrated  neitjhborhood , live  at  peace  with  their  fellow  man;  indeed,  brin^^ 
the  J>*et;ro  in  at  their  l^el,  Tlie  Metjro,  however,  just  to  the  contrary,  took 
this  as  another  example  of  the  Jewish  pseudo- lil)eral  seekiii{^  keep  the  ^^egro 

out.  The  wliole  problem  becomes  even  ironic  since  the  Jew  does  not  partic^arly 
dislike  the  Negro;  certainly  not  as  a group  and^  surely  not  in  terms  of  the 
intensity  by  which  lie  is  hated,  ^ , w 

This  too  is  caused  by  a mimber  of  factors,  the  Jew  never  needed 


U 


the  as  a scapegoat;  ffebe  coming  from  Europe,  had  never  even  met  a 

iX>Jt  ,'41  *ijULt 

f Ne^S^),  ־^‘inr  iiiiatl  the  Jew  was  never  in  ct)tnpeti  tion  with  the  Negro  for  jobf^-, 
as  were  other  immigrant  groups  auch  as  the  Irish,  Italiens  or  the  Poles,  The 
Jew  and  the  Negro  simply  never  met  on  the  same  economic  level,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence,  they  did  not  know  each  other  well  enough  hatv«i/ ! Just  the  opposite, 

with  another  perseciited  minority;  >rWbile  he  may  not  actively  hade  helped  the 


kindly  disposed  to  the  Negro  }because  he  felt  n rapport 


the  Jew 


Negro  attain  his  rightj;yJL--i׳Tl־?rce  yi  society,  he  certainly  did  nothing  to  hurt 

/ 

/ 

him  further.'!  fSuperf ici al ly  th^  was  well  meant  but  turned  out  to  be,  never- 

theless,  a mistake  because  ey׳en  if  both  minorities  were  persecuted,  the  Jew 

/ 

cotild  finally  merge  with  th^  majority  wlien  he  found  acceptance  but  the  *'egro 

/ 

always  remained  visible]  After  all,  I have  yet  to  see  a pictiire  of  Jewish 

youths  ttirowing  bricks  at  Negro  marchers  or  Jewish  suburbanites  burning  a 

cross  on  the  lawn  of  a house  recently  pixrchased  by  a Negro  family.  Indeed, 

in  these  later  years  we  have  been  in  the  foiefront  of  the  battle  for  civil 

rights  far  otit  of  proportion  to  otir  inimbers,  I would  like  to  think  that  thjbs 

is  due  to  the  teachings  of  Judaism  which  have  always  stressed  the  ecpiality 

of  peoples  and  emphasized  that  we  too  once  were  slaves.  Of  course,  the 

cynics  say,  we  do  not  conflict  with  iWnerica* s most  segregated  hour  of  11  AM 

;tWo; 

on  Sunday  mornings^ ^we  have  never  truly  been  tested  in  terms  of  our  faith. 
But,  and  I say  it  with  absolute  conviction,  if  a Negro  who  was  a Jew  would 
apply  iSor  membership  in  this  congregation  today,  we  would  accept  him  at  once 
and  would  exten<l  to  him  every  congregational  courtesy. 


iv. 


But  still,  there  are  many  who  are  shocked  by  this  Negro  anti-semitism 
and  would  argue  that  as  a result  we  Jews  should  vtfithdraw  from  the  vivil  rights 
battle  and  should  certainly  ciirtail  our  contributions  to  the  cause;  it  has 
pven  been  suggestect  r hat  rabbis  stop  preaching  on  this  subject.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  unrealis:fic  point  of  view  since  it  overlooks  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  obvious  problem  in  Negro-Jewish  relationships.  We  have  done  a great 
deal  forjlhe  Negro,  of  course,  but,  as  I have  indicated  so  frec1״ently  in  the 
past  we  have  not  done  it  as  Jews.  We  have  given  ourselves  as  ’'whites״  and 
as  "humanitarians”  but  we  have  not  driven  home  actions 

to  the  Negro  masses  whom  we  are  trying  to  help»  PtHitp־ Goodman  who  was  kill- 
ed  in  Mississipp;^׳  never  int imated/|  that  Jewish  values  might  have  motivated 
his  actions;  indeed,  at  his  funeral  a minister  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society 
officiated.  ^furthermore,  what  are  to  us^Jewish-soundxng  nttmes,  such  as  >fc/ood 
man"  or'^^Jldberg‘’ or''cohen*  may  well  be  meaningless  in  a religious  context  to 
the  unschooled  Negro  Just  as  nurh-n  ׳Jones  \>r  ־Smith  ' evoke  contradictory 

impressions  in  us.  They  might  well  be  Negro  names  but  could  Just  as  well  W 

^ old-line  New  England  families,  In  short,  the  Negro  sees 

us  as  white  and  that  is  enough  reason  for  him  to  distrust  us; he  has  felt 
the  backlash  of  the  whites  far  too  often.  a״cI  the  reasorij  why  we  do  not  cite 
our  Jewish  motivations  ^re,  more  often  than  not,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
them;  we  do  not  use  our  powers  of  Jewish  persuasion  because  we  are  not  oiir- 
selves  convinced;  we  do  not  stand  up  as  Jews  to  be  counted  because  our  Juda- 
ism  has  become  all  too  freqiiently  a matter  of  elaborate  Bar  Mitzvohs  rather 
than  a deep,  lasting  and  personal  committment.  As  I said  on  ^osh  ^^aShono^ 

open  housing  covenants  on  general  cil^M  rights  groimds 
Leviti(^us  commands  us  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyse  If  ״; -a«d  we  do 
not  Join  the  hordes  of  hoodlum  teenagers  such  as  in  Cicero  out  of  humanitari- 
an  reasons  but  not,  as  it  should  be,  because  the  Torah  enjoins  us  "thou  shalt 
not  follow  a multitT^^to  do  ev^i  I . ״ We  do  not  use  our  heritage,  we  do  not 
base  ourselves  on  our  tradition,  we  do  not  ״ct  because  of  the  message  in  the 
Torah  and  Prophets  because  we  do  not  know  it;  as  such,  the  greatest  moviVat- 
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ing  lever  we  have  for  the  sake  of  our  gellow  man's  better  life,  goes  complete 


surprised  that  Negroes  do  not  respect 


ly  unnoticed 


Us  as  Jews^  In  general,  they  have  no  contact  with  Jews,  only  with  "white 

The  answer  to  the  whole  matter  must,  of  coiirse,  be  sought  on  several 

levels:  anti-semitism  must  not  go  unchallenged  no  matter  who  the  !)rot  agonist  •, 
we  must  realize  that  while  some  Negroes  are  anti-semites^  it  does  not  mean 
that  all  Negroes  feel  that  way  to  the  same  intense  degree,'  and,  lastly, 

iust  because  someädo  not  care  for  what  we  represent  of  appreciate  oiir  efforts 

it  does  not  mean  thcit  we  should  desist  in  our  , Indeed,  to  the  con- 


trary, we  must  continue  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  help  those  in  need 
of  all  races  and  creeds -because  we  have  a choice  but  because  we  are  commanded 

\ VH  \UUlJ( 

to  do  so  by  the  words  of  the  Torah.  sool^^the  brotherhood  of  all  mankinf^ 

-'-C  .’vC<  ! — I \jU<0C/*'v-X 


Malachi^  aure-y׳■  us  of  the  unity  and  basic  oneness 
«4^m:c±£±x::s7^  mentioning  his  color,  his  country  of 


J ► ’vc<  ! — j 

י anti-; — t hyrough  phe  words  of 


of  our  fellow  man^  without  *»^igc±:f  1 1 !111־־/  mentioning  his  color,  his  country  of 
origin^,  his  creed^  or  his  vested  interest;  "Have  we  not  all  One  Father,  has 
not  One  Ood  created  tis , Why  do  we  ddal  treacherously  every  man  ngainst  his 
brother,  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers?"  But  it  was 

. ר•  a ^ ^ I,,.  - - ^־V 

who  supplied  the/  answer:  •^' 1 די־־ך ^ j / 

(j^  t-  ’ ■ i <׳נ  ^ ^ ^ “ 

a\.  ' ^ 

. A^־  w_/\  י 


Heb.  Tab,,  Friday,  November  18,  1966. 
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DAVID  SUSSRIND  TELEVISION  PROGRAM  ON  NEGRO 


Many  of  us  ware  greatly  disturbed  by  the  broadcast  on  the 
David  Susskin-d  ״Open  End"  series  on  station  WNEW  entitled 
״Does  the  Ne^o  Hate  Jews,"  which  took  place  October  16  1966. 

The  Anti  Defaitation  League  ofBB  has  published  a memorandum 
on  ths  subjects  to  the  Presidents  and  ADL  Chairman  of  Lodges 
and  Chapter,  This  memo  speaks  of  subsequent  phone  calls  of 
protest  at  their  office,  for  which  there  vi^as  good  reason. 

Here  follows  ac  excerpt  from  that  memo, which  speaks  for 
itself.  — 

״Mr.  Sussktnd  had  Invited  a panel  of  3 Negroes 
to  appear  •on  the  show,  whose  anti-Semitism  was 
emotionally  supercharged.  They  were  introduced 
as  Arthur  Williams, _a  former  field  director  of 
CORE,  Mrs.  Rose  Hayes!  a puoiicity  worker  for  ’ 
an  anti-poverty  program,  an d T)W y r AhJWS <3 , a 
student  at  New  York  University,  with  obvious 
_Black  Nationalist  leanings.  Their  anti-Semitism 

)i'hc Hided  such  hoary  statements  as  that  of  Mrs, 

Hayes’  that  Jews  controlled  all  the  mass  media 
from  Hollywood  to  New  York,  and  that  Jews  were 
therefore  capable  of  and  did  control  and  change 
public  opinion  ft  will.  ^ — 

In  addition  to  tlie  3 panelists,  there  were  a 
number  of  invited  guests  who  were  given  brief 
opportunities  tomake  statements  on  the  issues. 

Among  the  Negro  guests  there  was  an  obvious 
split,  with  some  defending  the  position  of  the 
3 panelists  and  some  clearly  opposed. 

Jewish  spokes  men  present  included  Eugene  L. 

Sugarman  and  Moses  L.  Kove  of  our  ADL  Commission, 

Both  men  were  effective,  but  hardly  had  enough  time 
in  the  format  of  the  program.  Mr  Susskind  has 
taken  the  posithn  that  it  is  Important  to  spotlight 
the  feelings  of  Negroes.  Our  own  feelings  are, 
that  Mr.  Susskind’ s pi^ogram  permitted  itself  to 
be  used  for  the  dis seiulnat ion  of  crude  anti-Semitism 
not  representative  of  the  general  Negro  community. 

The  program  marks  a failure  of  this  particular  public 
medium  to  police  it ’ 3 own  actions  properly  in  a 
society  that  guarantees  free  speech.  Inevitably, 
such  irresponsibility  had  provoked  general  condemnation. 

The  basis  upon  lAhich  these  panelists  were  chosen,  sinccj 
they  seemed  to  have  no  special  knowledge--in  fact 
revealed  considerable  ignorance  of  Jews  — is  something 
of  a mystery.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Susskind  seemed  to  be 
as  ill-informed  about  Jfegro  Anti-Semitism,  as  his 
panelists.  We  have  expressed  our  deep  distress  over 
the  program  to  Mr.  Susslflnd,  and  suggsted  another 
panel,  with  responsible*  Negro  and  Jewish  participants 
in  an  effort  to  ojS:־;^t  t^ie  damage  done. 


FOR  RELEASE  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  2 & THEREAFTER 


ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
OF  B'NAI  B'RITH 

315  Lcxin^l1>n  Ave.,  New  Yorle,  N.Y.  10016 
MUrray  Hill  9-7400 

Press  Kepresenlalive 
N.  C.  Belth 


Chicago  - Interim  figures  of  a scientific  study  of  Negro  attitudes  made  public 
today  by  the  Anti -Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  not  only  refute  a recur- 
ring  charge  of  strong  Negro  anti-Semitism  but  declare  that  Negroes  "feel  more 
friendly  toward  Jews  than  toward  other  whites." 

The  study,  now  underway  at  the  University  of  California  Survey  Research 
Center  under  the  direction  of  sociologist  Gary  T.  Marx,  will  be  published  upon 
completion  next  Spring  under  the  title  "Protest  and  Prejudice." 

Part  of  a five-year  research  project  underwritten  by  the  League  to  examine 
patterns  of  American  prejudice,  a preliminary  report  of  the  study's  findings 
was  made  by  Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  ADL's  National  Director,  at  the  human 
relations  organization's  National  Executive  Committee  meeting  being  held  here 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotels. 

Mr.  Epstein  said  he  was  making  the  report  now  because  talk  of  Negro 
antagonism  toward  Jews  had  seriously  disturbed  the  Jewish  community. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  study's  findings,"  he  asserted,  "I  think  the  Jewish 
community  would  be  well  advised  to  focus  its  attention  on  the  main  sources  of 
American  anti-Semitism  and  to  drop  undue  preoccupation  with  Negro  anti-Semitism 
which  only  serves  to  divert  energies  from  the  civil  rights  struggle." 

Mr.  Epstein  said  the  study  reveals  that  most  Negroes'  attitudes  toward 
Jews  are  comparable  to  their  attitudes  toward  whites  in  general.  Where  there 
are  differences,  he  said,  they  tend  to  be  in  favor  of  Jews.  For  example; 

- more  - 
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Nationally,  24  percent  of  Negroes  queried  said  that  Jewish  landlords  are 
better  than  other  white  landlords,  7 percent  said  they  are  worse.  Special 
area  samples  taken  showed  that  in  New  York  City  17  percent  thought  Jewish 
landlords  are  better,  9 percent,  worse.  In  Chicago,  20  percent  thought  they 
are  better,  6 percent  worse;  in  Atlanta,  3^-  percent  better,  4 percent  worse; 
in  Birmingham,  19  percent  and  4 percent. 

Nationally,  20  percent  said  Jewish  store  owners  are  better  than  other 
white  store  owners,  7 percent  said  they  are  worse.  In  Atlanta,  32  percent 
said  Jews  are  better,  4 percent  worse.  In  Birmingham,  the  percentages  were 
28  percent  and  5 percent. 

--  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  total  sample  said  Jews  are  better  to  work 
for,  19  percent  said  they  are  worse  than  other  whites. 

--  Seventy  percent  said  Jews  are  better  than  other  whites  when  it  comes  to 
hiring  Negroes. 

--  Forty-five  percent  believed  Jews  to  be  more  in  favor  of  civil  rights  than 
other  whites,  only  3 percent  felt  Jews  are  less  in  favor. 

Mr.  Epstein  said  that  nothing  in  the  study  to  date  shows  that  involvement 
of  Jews  in  the  economic  life  of  many  Negro  ghettoes  has  led  Negroes  to  single 
out  Jews  for  special  hostility.  The  study,  he  went  on  to  say,  reveals  that 
Negroes  have  generally  favorable  dealings  with  Jewish  store  owners. 

More  than  80  percent  of  those  queried  said  they  have  never  been  treated 
unfairly  by  Jewish  merchants;  62  percent  said  it  is  easier  to  get  credit  in  a 
Jewish-owned  store;  9 percent  said  it  is  not  easier;  49  percent  said  Jews  are 
easier  on  Negroes  who  fall  behind  in  their  payments,  16  percent  said  Jews  are 
harder.  The  balance  thought  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  white  store  owners  are  the 
same  or  said  they  did  not  know  which  is  better. 
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On  the  whole,  Mr.  Epstein  declared,  Negroes  seem  to  feel  a "shared  minority 
group  status"  with  Jews  which  precludes  any  pronounced  anti-Semitism.  The  study 
makes  apparent,  he  said,  that  the  Negro  position  as  a persecuted  minority  leads 
Negroes  to  reject  discriminatory  behavior  against  other  minorities  as  well.  He 
cited  the  following; 

--  Negroes  80re  more  opposed  to  employment  and  social  club  discrimination  against 
Jews  than  are  non-Jewish  whites. 

--  Negroes,  more  frequently  than  non-Jewish  whites,  said  they  would  not  vote 
for  a political  candidate  who  had  an  anti-Semitic  platform. 

--  Negroes,  more  frequently  than  non-Jewish  whites,  said  they  would  oppose 
any  legislation  to  curtail  Jewish  immigration. 

When  comparing  Negro  anti-Semitism  to  the  anti-Semitism  of  other  Americans, 
Negroes  were  more  likely  to  accept  negative  economic  stereotypes  of  Jews,  less 
likely  to  accept  the  stereotype  that  "Jews  have  too  much  power,"  and  showed  no 
difference  from  others  in  believing  such  stereotypes  as  "Jews  stick  together 
too  much." 

It  was  found  that  less  than  4 percent  of  those  queried  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Muslim  movement  which  is  in  favor  of  Negro  economic  self-sufficiency 
and  has  criticized  Jewish  involvement  in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  These 
individuals  were  much  morelikely-toJj^  anti-Semitic  than  other  Negroes,  but 
even  among  this  group,  there  has  been  special  consideration  for  Jews. 

The  report  points  out,  for  example,  that  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  Muslim  leader, 
said  that  "Jewish  people  have  a greater  sense  of  Justice  and  himianeness  than 
their  white  gentile  brothers."  Malcolm  X is  quoted  as  having  said  "Jews  were 
different.  I had  known  good  ones.  I knew  them,  men  and  women,  and  liked  them." 

Of  the  remaining  96  percent  queried,  Negroes  who  belong  to  civil  rights 
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organizations  were  found  to  be  less  anti-Semitic  and  less  anti-white  than  those 
who  do  not. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  non-Southem  urban  areas  across  the  nation  with 
special  samples  taken  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  When 
analysis  is  completed,  the  series  of  in-depth  interviews  with  Negroes  will 
allow  for  a comprehensive  report  of  their  attitudes  toward  Jews,  other  whites, 
and  various  problems  and  aspects  of  American  life. 

״Protest  and  Prejudice"  will  be  the  third  volume  of  seven  in  the  University 
of  California  project.  The  first  two  were  "Christian  Beliefs  and  Anti-Semitism", 
and  "The  Apathetic  Majority."  Those  to  come  are  analyses  of  prejudice  in  teen- 
agers,  anti-Semitism  and  political  extremism,  the  extent  and  location  of  current 

anti-Semitic  beliefs,  and  a summary. 

The  studies,  developed  and  conducted  as  independent  works  of  scientific 
research,  were  commissioned  by  the  Anti -Defamation  League  in  1961  to  investigate 
the  enduring  phenomenon  of  anti-Semitism  in  order  to  find  more  effective  ways 
of  combatting  it. 
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It  is  no  surprise  that,  from  coast  to  coast,  ths  white  backlash  that  was 
manifest  in  the  election  campaign  that  ended  last  week  should  have  evoked  alarm 
and  seif -critical  examination  in  the  Jewish  community.  For  the  white  Jewish 
population  (and  the  microscopic  enclave  of  Negro  Jews  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  situation),  despite  its  general  liberalism  on  racial  issues  and  its  strong 
progressive  currents,  did  not  prove  immune  to  the  lure  of  the  backlash. 


In  Los  Angeles,  where  Reagan  was  cracking  the  backlash,  the  editor  of  one  Jewish 
weekly  warned  that  the  backlash  "strikes  in  all  directions"  and  will  cut  the 
Mexican- Americans  and  Jews  too,  "The  tragedy,"  Herb  Brin  wrote  in  Heritage 
on  November  3^^,  "is  clearly  that  many  Jews  as  well  as  Mexican- Americans  are 
donning  the  clothes  of  Babbitry  and  are  trying  desperately  to  join  the  backlash 
brigade. ” 


But  it  was  in  New  York  City,  with  its  almost  2,0C0,000  Jews,  that  the  most  acute 
test  came  — around  the  issue,  obviously,  of  the  retention  of  the  Civilian  Review 
Board  for  complaints  against  police  mis-conduct.  During  the  campaign,  it  was 
noted  that  Jews  were  conspicuous  in  the  leadership  of  the  movement  to  save  the 
Civilian  Review  Board  from  the  ultra-Ri^t  attack  that  was  mounted  against  it. 

On  record  in  support  of  the  Board  were  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  the  American  Je^iiish  Congress,  B’nai  B’rith,  the  Emma  Lazarus 
Federation  of  •Tewish  itomen’s  Clubs,  the  Jewish  Cultural  Clubs  and  Societies, 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee, the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  (Reform),  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  and 
the  VKorkmen's  Circle, 


Yet  the  returns  showed  that  the  Jewish  vote  had  divided  sharply  on  the  Civilian 
Review  Board,  which  vjas  snowed  under  by  a two  to  one  vote  and  a plurality  of 
over  half  a million.  It  is  cold  comfort,  but  nevertheless  noteworthy  for  the 
future,  that  Jews  were  proportionately  less  solid  in  opposition  to  the  Review 
Board  than  other  ethnic  groups,  while  in  Manhattan's  heavily  Jewish  Upper  Vfest 
Side  support  for  the  Board  was  very  strong.  The  proportions  bear  examination. 
Thus  the  vote  against  the  Review  Board  was  six  to  one  in  the  predominately 
German  3Dth  AD  in  Queens,  in  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  50th  AD  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  the  Italian  and  Irish  58th  AD  in  Staten  Island,  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Jewish  areas  where  the  Civilian  Review  Beard  was  defeated  the  vete  against 
it  ranged  from  five  to  four  in  Flushing,  Queens,  to  less  than  three  to  two 
among  the  Italians  and  Jews  in  the  60th  AD  in  Manhattan,  to  less  than  two  to  one 
among  the  Irish  and  Jews  in  the  Inwood  area,  the  73rd  AD  in  Manhattan,  and  to 
three  t®  one  in  Brooklyn’s  U2nd  AD, 

There  are  indications  that,  even  before  the  full  details  of  the  voting  along 
ethnic  lines  are  compiled,  the  Jewish  leadership  is  disturbed  by  the  results 
of  the  Jewish  vote.  This  leadership  knows  that  while  every  conscious  and  a'/»weU 
racist  voted  against  the  Civilian  Review  Board,  not  every  one  who  voted  against 
it  was  a conscious  and  avowed  racist . Thus  the  day  after  the  elections  Irvl-ng 
M,  Levine,  director  of  education  and  urban  programming  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  worried  by  the  Jewish  vote  against  the  Board  in  the  middle- income 
areas  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx,  said:  "We  have  to  be  much  more  soph- 
isticated  about  the  various  groupings  in  our  city,,,.IVe  have  to  find  out  what’s 
bothering  these  (ethnic)  groups  and  come  up  vjith  liberal  answei's  to  tlieir 
problems  so  they  won’t  look  the  otlier  vjay  out  of  finistration, " 
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itoong  the  things  obviously  required  is  that  the  leadershipof  all  Jewish  org^iz- 
ations  develop  an  intensive  and  extensive  educational  campaign  to  reach  their 
©ntire  memberships  with  the  full^  bitter  truth  about  the  present  situation  of 
the  Negro  people,  and  with  an  understanding  of  their  Justified  demands  for 
equality  in  Jobs,  education,  housing  occupancy,  personal  dignity  and  respect, 
and  civil  and  political  opportunity.  For  the  white  backlash  is  nothing  but  the 
ferocious  counterattack  of  white,  entrenched  and  privileged  racists  against  the 
beginnings  of  progress  toward  full  equality  made  by  the  Negro  people  's  movement. 

In  this  process  of  education,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
source  and  the  true  intent  of  the  slogan  of  Black  Power.  This  slogan  is  with  us 
and  will  continue  to  be  with  us.  No  incantation  can  dissolve  it  into  thin  air 
and  erase  it  from  memory.  Some  slogans  can  be  withdrawn,  but  not  this  one.  In 
the  1930^3,  for  instance,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  put  forward 
as  its  ultimate  aim  the  slogan  of  Soviet  Power,  llhen  the  Communist  Party  learned 
that  the  slogan  was  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  that  it  found  no  echo  among 
the  American  workers  and  the  American  people,  that  it  was  used  as  a club  by 
reaction  to  batter  the  communists,  the  slogan  of  Soviet  Power  was  withdrawn  and 
is  now  forgotten. 

But  not  even  Stokely  Carmichael  could,  even  if  he  wanted  to,  withdraw  the  slogan 
of  Black  Power,  For  this  slogan,  ^יhen  it  was  given  mass  media  circulation  cn  TV, 
radio  and  the  press,  did  find  an  echo  and  a vast  resonance  among  the  black 
masses.  Although  he  objected  to  the  slogan,  the  Rev,  Martin  Luther  King,  in  a 
New  York  Times  ad  on  July  26th,  proclaimed  and  warned  that  ’^It  is  Not  Enough  to 
Condemn  Black  Power."  And  in  a letter  to  his  supporters  in  October,  the  Rev. 

King,  still  refusing  to  Join  those  who  merely  condemned  the  slogan  or  advertised 
their  dissociation  from  Black  Power,  explained,  "The  Allure  of  'Black  Power  m 
its  extremist  or  moderate  sense  springs  from  real,  not  imaginary  causes.  It  is  a 
mood  of  millions  of  Negroes,  tormented  and  frustrated  with  broken  promises.  . 

1/Vhen  the  Jewish  people  sees  the  situation  of  these  millions  of  tormented  and 
frustrated  Negroes  clearly  again,  these  Jews  will  not  be  indifferent  to  tte  nee 
to  step  up  the  pace  of  their  activity  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  equality,  a 
cause  in  which  Jews  too  have  a great  stake. 

Some  Jewish  leadership  is  providing  its  followers  with  opportunities  to  hear  about 
Black  Power  from  those  responsible  leaders  who  advocate  it.  Thus  this  evening, 
November  15th,  as  I speak  here,  Stokely  Carmichael  is  addressing  the  membership 
of  the  Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  led  by  Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg,  in  Hamden, 
Conn,  And  this  coming  *Saturday,  the  annual  conference  of  the  Jewish  Cultural^ 
Clubs  and  Societies  will  hear  Floyd  McKissick  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

In  the  historic  experience  of  the  Jevjish  people  there  is  much  that  can  help  them 
at  least  understand  the  slogan  of  Black  Power,  For  Black  Power  is  used  by  white 
reaction  and  the  white  ultra-Right  as  a term  with  which  to  frighten  the  ו«hi^נe 
masses  in  something  like  the  same  way  as  the  anti-Semites  and  the  ultra-Right 
try  to  frighten  the  Gentile  masses  with  the  phrases  ''Zionist  Power,"  or  the^ 
so-called  "International  Jewish  Conspiracy"  or  "International  Zionist  Conspiracy. 
I am  by  no  means  equating  the  slogan  of  Black  Power  with  these  others  but  simply 
suggesting  that  Jews  have  a long  experience  of  coping  with  such  mi aiulerpret- 
ations  and  therefore  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  misint  r— 
pretation  of  Black  Power.  In  this  sense,  I say  that  Black  Power  is  no  more 
anti-white  than  Zionism,  or  Jewishness,  or  Judaism,  is  anti-Gentile, 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  Zionists  and  Jews  are  anti-Gontile,  Just  as  some  who 
use  the  slogan  i^ack  Powei־  are  aiihi- whi  he.  But׳  this  is  a defensive,  not  an 
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aggressive,  anti,  no  matter  how  shrilly  or  hoarsely  it  is  sounded.  This  defensive 
hostility  is,  in  the  Jew,  bred  by  fear  and  long  subjection  to  oppression  or 
hostility  or  discrimination  or  mockery,  and  in  the  Negro  it  is  bred  by  fear  and 
a qualitatively  more  intense  oppression  and  hostility  and  discrimination  and 
mockery. 

Furthermore,  it  is  against  the  effect  of  white  mockery  upon  the  Negro’s  image 
of  himself  that  the  slogan  of  Black  Power  has  been  raised  as  a way  of  combatting 
self-hate  with  self-respect,  with  Negro  racial  pride.  And  have  not  the  Jews, 
in  the  century  and  a half  since  the  beginning  of  their  Emancipaticn,  also  had 
to  combat  Jewish  self-hate  and  self-deprecation,  induced  by  concepts  of  Gentile- 
supremacy  that  were  spread  among  the  Jews?  Should  not  Jewish  experience  there- 
fore  help  them  understand  this  aspect  of  the  Black  Power  slogan,  even  in  some 
of  its  exaggerations?  ^ 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  anti-Semitism  among  the 
Negro  people  and  in  the  Negro  ghettos.  Significantly,  a study  of  this  subject  at 
the  University  of  California  found  that  Negroes,  despite  widespread  agitation  to 
the  Contrary,  '•feel  more  friendly  toward  Jews  than  toward  other  whites," 

Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national  director  of  the  Anti-Defamation  league  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  in  releasing  a preliminary  report  on  this  study  on  October  1st,  called 
attention  to  such  facts  as  these; 

Nationally,  24  percent  of  Negroes  queried  said  Jewish  landlordsare  better  than 
other  white  landlords,  7 percent  said  they  are  worse,  and  69  percent  said  they 
are  the  same.  20  percent  of  Negroes  said  Jewish  store  owners  are  better  than 
other  white  store  owners,  7 percent  said  they  are  worse,  73  percent  said  they 
are  the  same.  Of  employers,  34  percent  of  the  Negroes  queried  said  Jews  are 
better  to  work  for,  19  percent  said  Jews  are  worse  than  other  white  employers, 

47  percent  said  they  are  the  same.  But  70  percent  said  Jews  are  better  than 
other  whites  when  it  comes  to  hiring  Negroes,  Hence  Mr.  Epstein  concluded  that 
"the  Jewish  community  would  be  well  advised  to  focus  its  attention  on  the  main 
sources  of  American  anti-Semitism  and  to  drop  undue  preoccupation  with  Negro 
anti-Semitism,  which  only  serves  to  divert  energies  from  the  civil  rights 
struggle , " 

It  would  of  course  help  the  Negro  people's  struggle  for  equality  if  Carmichael^ 
and  McKissick  and  other  militant  Negro  leaders  were  publicly  to  explain  to  their 
Negro  followers  that  anti-Semitism  is  a trap  for  the  Negro  people,  tl1at__if— every 
Jew  were  miraculously  to  vanish  from  Harlem  and  the  USA,  the  problems  of  the 
ר Negi^  mas^eswould  in  no  wa^^  be  solved,  that  anti-Semitism  is  a blind  alley 
"BntT'^^diversiOTrTrom  the  main  oppressors  of  the  Negro  people.  A mature 
Negro  leadership  would,  for  the  sake  of  the  Negro  movement,  combat  anti-Semitism, 
But  the  failure  until  now  to  do  this  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  Jewish 
leadership,  as  Mr,  Epstein  said,  to  divert  Jewish  energies  firom  the  civil 
rights  stiniggle.  In  this  sense,  education  and  action  have  to  go  together. 
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The  Birth  Storv  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel  According  to  lמATTH£ש 


is  conceived  in  her  is 

of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

she  will  bear  a son,  W Ln 

and  you  shall  call  his ז ב 

name  Jesus,  for'^he  will 

savö“his  people  from 

their  sins•'' 

All  this  took  place  to 
fulfil  what  the  Lord  ‘ 

had  spoken  by  the  ..y! 
prophet. 

"Behold,  a virgin  shall|;^ 
conceive  and  bear  a ■ — ! 
son,  and  his  name  r!( 
shall  be  calledtA׳y^W  v. 

Emmanuel" 

(which  means,  God  with 
us)  ^saiah  7*147• 

When  Joseph  woke  from 
sleep,  he  did  as  the 
angel  of  the  Lord 
commanded  him;  he  took 
his  wife,  / 

but  knew  her  not  untAi,  j.  cdA^' 
she  had  borne  a son;  ^ 

and  he  called  his  name 
Jesus. 


a son; 
his  name 


Chapter  I 

The  book  of  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  the  son  of 
Abraham, 

Abraham  was  the  father  of 
Isaac,  and  Isaac  the 
father  of  Jacob,  and  Ja- 
cob  the  father  of  ••• 

•••  and  Boaz  the  father  of 
Obed  by  Ruth,  and  Obed 
the  father  of  Jesse,  aaii-^ 
Jesse  the  father  0&׳^D^id 

the  king,   ־ ׳^ 

And  David  was  the  father 
of  Solomon,  , • . 
and  Eliud  the  father  of 
Eleazar,  and  Eleazar  the 
father  of  Matthan,  and 
(Vlatthan  the  father  of 
Jacob, 

(and  Jacob  the  father  of 
\ Joseph  the  husband  of 
y^ary,  of  whom  Jesus  was 
I born,  who  is  called 
vjlh  rist•  • • • 
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Chapter  II 

Now  when  Jesus  was  born  y 

in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
"in'the  days  of  Herod  the  ^ 
king,  behold,  wise 1 ״e^ 
from  the  East  came  to  ׳ 

Jerusalem,  saying, 

"Where  is  he  who  has  been 
born  king  of  the  Jews? 

For  we  have  seen  his 
star  in  the  East,  and 
have  come  to  worship  him," 

When  Herod  the  king  heard 
this,  he  was  troubled, 
and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him ; 


18  > Now  the  birth  of  Jesus 

J Christ  took  place  in  this 
way.  When  his  mother 
Mary  had  been  betrothed 
to  Joseph,  bgfora  they 
(.^jLa>^u^V1Lcame_t^gathBE.  she  was 

found  to  be  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Spirit; 

19  and  her  husband  Joseph, 

being  a just  man  and  un- 
willing  to  put  her  to 
. , resolved  to 

Öma)  divorce  her  quietly, 

jjJbs  )~^ut  as^he  considered 

'^1  \ J this,  behold,  an  angel 

of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a (drearpj  saying, 
"Joseph,  son  of  David, 
do  not  fear  to  take  Mary 
your  wife,  for  that  which 
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prophet,  0^  [ ^ 

"Out  of  Egypt  h^e  I 
called  my  son,"^osea 

17»וו 

Then  Herod,  when  he  saw 
...  he  had  been  tricked,^  ( 

...  killed  all  the  male 
children  in  Bethlehem 
...  two  years  ...  or 
under. . . . 

But  when  Herod  died,  be- 
hold,  an  angel  appeared 
in  a -dr^am  to  Joseph  in  ^ 

Egypt,  saying,  ' i 

"...Go  to  the  land  of  י 
Israel,  for  those  who 
sought  the  child's  life 
are  dead."  ... 

But  when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  reigned  over 
Judea  in  place  of  his 
father  Herod,  he  was 
afraid  to  go  there,  and 
being  warned  in  a dream 
he  withdrew  to. . .Galilee. 

And  he  ...  dwelt  in  a 
city  called  Nazareth.... 


Chapter  III 


In  those  day^  came  John 
the  Baptist,... 
and  they  were  baptized 
by  him  in  the  river 
Jordan,  confessing  their 
s i ns .... 

Then  Jesus  came  from 
Galilee  to  the  Jordan 
to  John,  to  be  baptized 
by  him. ... 
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4 and  assembling  all  the 
chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people, 
he  inquired  of  them 
where  the  Christ  was  to 
be  born. 

5 They  told  him,  "In 

Bethlehem  of  Judea...." 

7 Then  Herod  summoned  the 
wise  men  secretly  and 
ascertained  ...  what 
time  the  star  appeared;  19 

0 and  he  sent  them  to 

Bethlehem,  saying,  "Go 
and  search  ...  for  the 
child,  and  when  you  have  /20 

found  him  bring  me  word, 
that  I too  may  come  and 
worship  him." 

9 ...  they  went  their  way;  22 

and  10,  the  star  ... 
went  before  them,  till 
it  came  to  rest  over  the 
place  where  the  child 
was .... 

11  and  going  into  the  house 

they  saw  the  child  with  23 

Mary  his  mother,  and 
they  fell  down  and  war- 
shipped  him.... 

And  being  warned  in  a 
drea^  not  to  return  to 

they  departed  to  ' 1 

their  own  country  by 
another  way,  6 

Now  when  they  had  depart- 
ed,  behold,  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  13 

^'^^oseph  in  a dreajn  and 
said,  "Rise,  risKe  the 
child  and  his  mother, 
and  flee  to  Egypt,  and 
remain  there  till  I tell 
you;  for  Herod  is  about 
to  search  for  the  child, 
to  destroy  him,",,, 

15  and  /they/  remained  there 
ZTn  E^Qypt/  until  the 
death  of  Herod,  This 
was  to  fulfil  what  the 
Lord  had  spoken  by  the 
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Jesus  in 
to  LUKE  — 


The  Birth  Story  of 
the  Gospel  According 


Chapter  II  [0^ 


In  those  days  a decree  (5*^^  ^ 

went  out  from  Caesar  4d 

Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  en- 
rolled....  And  all  ^ 
went. ..each  to  his  own 
city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  ^ 

from  Galilee,  from  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  to  \ 

the  city  of  David,  which 
is  called  Bethlehem,  be- 
cause  he  was  of  the  house־» 
and  lineage  of  David, 
to  be  enrolled  with  (Vlary,^'^ 
his  betrothed,  who  was 
with  child. ... 

...there  was  no  place  for 
them  in  the  inn, 

And  in  that  region  there 
were  shepherds,,,, 

And  they... found  Mary  and 
Joseph,  with  the  babe 
lying  in  a manger.,.. 

And  at  the  end  of  eight 
days,  when  he  was  cir- 
cumcised,  he  was  called 
Jesus, . . • 

And  when  they  had  per- 
formed  everything  accord- 
ing  to  the  law,..,  they 
returned  into  Galilee, 
to  their  own  city, 

Nazareth.  — 4 /r~ 

And  TFrg~chiid  grew  and 
became  strong,  filled 
with  wisdom}  and  the 
favor  of  God  was  upon 
him. 


0 


J^^Chapter  I 


In  the  days  of  Herod,  king 
of  Judea,  there  was  a 
priest  named  Zechariah, , , ן 
and  he  had  a wife  ... 
Elizabeth. ... 

But  ...  Elizabeth  was  bar- 
ren,  and  both  were  ad- 
vanced  in  years,,,, 

...the  angel  /Gabriel/ 
said  to  him,  ",,,Eliza- 
beth  will  bear  you  a 
son,  and  you  shall  call 
his  name  John,,,',' 

In  the  sixth  month  ... 
Gabriel  wa^  sent  ...  to 
Nazareth  /in  Galilee/»  to 
a virgin  betrothed  to  a 
man  whose  name  was  Joseph, 
of  the  house  of  David; 
and  the  virgin's  name  was 
Mary..., 

And  the  angel  sald1"..,Y0u 
will  ...  bear  a son,  and 
...  call  his  name  Jesus," 
...And  Mary  said,,,, "How 
can  this  be,  since  I have 
no  husband?" 

And  the  angel  said,.,,  "The 
Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
you,.. I therefore  the 
child, ..will  be  called 
holy,  the  Son  of  God, 

And  behold,  yoyr  kijiswomaD 
Elizabeth  has  also 

conceived, , , , " 

In  those  days  Mary  arose 
and  went, , ,to, . ,the  house 
of  Zechariah  and  greeted 
Elizabeth , 

And  when  Elizabeth  heard 
the  greeting  of  Mary,  the 
7 babe  leaped  in  her  womb,,.. 


& 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Gospel  Accordino  to  IYIARK 
(סח  blrth^^ory; 

Chapter  I 

1 The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 

of  God. 

2 As  it  is  ש^itten  in  Isaiah  the  prophet,  "Behold,  I 

send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
who  shall  prepare  thy  way; 
the  v/oice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness* 

Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight- 

4 John  the  bapti2er  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  preaching 

baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 

5 And  there  went  out  to  him  all  the  country  of  Judea,  and 

all  the  people  of  Jerusalem;  and  they  were  baptized  by 
him  in  the  river  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins•,,, 

9  In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and 
was  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan, 

10  And  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  immediately  he  saw 

the  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  descending  upon  him 
like  a dove; 

11  and  a voice  came  from  heaven,  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son; 

with  thee  I am  well  pleased," 


The  Beginning  of  the  Gospel  According  to  JOHN 
(implies  there  never  was  a birth) 

Chapter  I 

,jLu^^asJ  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God 

/'  ^Ja-  Word  was  God, 

2 He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God; 

3 all  things  were  made  through  him,  and  without  him  was 

1 * not  anything  made  that  was  made,,,, 

14  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,•.« 


\j^ 


י 
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Birth  Stories  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  / 

ISAAC*  Gonesis  18  ...and  he  ^Abraham^^lif ted  up  his  eyes 

and  looked,  and,  10  three  men/stood. .. against  him,,,. 
And  they  said  unto  hlffTT'‘'־''-‘^^^  Sarah  thy  שife 
shall  have  a son,,,," 


SAI'OSONi  Judges  13  ,,.and  there  שas  a certain  man  .,, 

שhose  name  שas  Manoah;  and  his  שife  שas  barren,  ... 

And  thej;3angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  the  שoman, 
and  TaTd^T. . : "Behold,,,,  thou  shalt  conceive, 

and  bear  a son;  ...  and  he  shall  begin  to  save 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines," 

MOSES*  Exodus  1 [\10ש  there  arose  a neש  king  over  Egypt, 

שho  did  not  knoש  Joseph,  And  he  said  to  his  people, 
"Behold,  the  people  of  Israel  are  too  many  and  too 
mighty  for  us.  Come,  let  us  deal  shrewdly  שith 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and,  if  שar  befall  us, 
they  join  our  enemies,,,," 

Then  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  hhe  HBbreש  midשives,,,, 
ש״hen  you  serve  as  midשife  to  the  Hebre ש שomen,  and 
see  them  upon  the  birthstool,  if  it  is  a son,  you 
shall  kill  him;  but  if  it  is  a daughter,  she  shall 
live," 

But  the  midשives  feared  God,  and  did  not  do  as  the 
N■׳^  king  of  Egypt  commanded  them,  but  let  the  mals  children 
live. 

So  the  king  of  Egypt  called  the  midשives,  and  said,.,, 
"Why  have  you  done  this  ?"  So  God  dealt  ש 611 שith 
the  midשives .... 

Then  Pharaoh  commanded  all  his  people,  "Every  son  that 
is  born  to  the  Hebreשs  you  shall  cast  into  the  Nile." 

Exodus  2 Noש  a man  from  the  house  of  Levi,,, took 
to  שife  a daughter  of  Levi.  The  שoman,,,bore  a son; 
and  ...  hid  him.  She  took  for  him  a basket and 
put  the  child  in  it  and  placed  it  among  the  reeds 
at  the  river’s  brink,  Noש  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
came  doשn  to  bathe,,,.  And  the  child  ,,,  became  her 
son;  and  she  named  him  Moses,,.. 

One  day ,Moses ,, ,saש  an  Egyptian  beating  a Hebreש. 

«..  He  killed  the  Egyptian, ,, The  next  day,•.,tשo 
' Hebreus  שerB  struggling.,,;  and  he  said  to  the 

offender,  "Why  do  you  strike  your  felloש?"  He 
ansשered^  "Who  made  you  a prince  and  a judge  over 
us?  Do  you  mean  to  kill  me  as  you  killed  the 
Egyptian?",.,  When  Pharaoh  heard  of  it,  he  sought 
to  kill  Moses,  But  Moses  fled. ..and  stayed  in  the 
' land  of  Midian, 

In  the  course  of  those  many  days  the  king  of  Egypt 

dLed,,,, 
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The  Birth  Story  of  MOSES 
(in  EXODUS) 

A wicked  King  (PHARAOH) 

An  infant  hero  (MOSES) 

Agents  of  the  King  who 
ultimately  disobey  him 
(THE  MIDWIl/ES) 

Evil  scheme  to  kill  hero 
(PHARAOH  KILLS/DROWNS  ALL 
MALES) 

Hero  flees  until  King 
dies 


The  Birth  Storv  of  JESUS 
Cin  MATTHEW) 

A wicked  King  (HEROD) 

An  infant  hero  ( JESUS) 

Agents  of  the  King  who 
ultimately  disobey  him 
(THE  MAGI) 

Evil  scheme  to  kill  hero 
(HEROD  KILLS  ALL  MALES 
UNDER  TWO  YEARS) 

Hero  flees  until  King 
dies 


Holy  Land 


Hero  goes  to 
from  Egypt 


Holy  Land 


40  days  and 
Wilderness 
Sinai ) 


Hero  fasts 
nights  in 
(on  Mt . 


Hero  delivers  a law  on  a 
mountain  (Torah  given  on 
Mt.  Sinai) 

Hero  gives  teachings  in 
5 divisions  (=  5 Books 
of  Moses) 


Hero  goes  to 
from  Egypt 


Hero  fasts  40  days  and 
nights  in  Wilderness 
(following  baptism) 

Hero  delivers  a law  on  a 
mountain  (Sermon  on  the 
Mount ) 

Hero  gives  teachings  in 
5 divisions  (so  arranged 
in  MATTHEW) 


Jesus*  Alleged  Davidic  Ancestry  & Alleged  Virgin  Birth 
--  Attempts  to  Reconcile  the  Contradictions 

WE  EXPECT  MATTHEW  1:16  TO  READ:  "...and  Matthan  the  father 
of  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus." 

MATTHEW  1:16  DOES  READ:  "...and  Matthan  the  father 

of  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary,  of  whom  Jesus  was  born,  who  is  called  Christ." 

OTHER  VARIANTS:  "...and  Matthan  the  father 

of  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  to  whom  the 
Virgin  Mary  having  been  betrothed  bore  Jesus  who  is  called 
Christ." 

"...and  Matthan  the  father 

of  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  to  whom  was  be- 
trothed  the  Virgin  Mary  who  bore  Jesus  the  Christ." 
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The  Birth  Story  as  Related  in  Toledoth  Yeshu*  , 


In  the  year  3671  ^about  90  in  the  days  of 

King  Jannaeus,  a great  misfortune  befell  Israel, 

שhen  there  arose  a certain  disreputable  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  שhose  name  שas  JOSEPH  PANDERA. 

He  lived  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judah, 

Near  his  house  dשelt  a שidoש  and  her  lovely  and 
chaste  daughter  named  (Vliriam,  (Vliriam  שas  betrothed 
to  Yohanan,  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  a man 
learned  in  the  Torah  and  God-fearing, 

At  the  close  of  a certain  Sabbath,  JOSEPH  PANDERA, 
attractive  and  like  a שarrior  in  appearance,  having 
gazed  lustfully  upon  riiriam,  knocked  upon  the  door 
of  her  room  and  betrayed  her  by  pretending  that  he 
שas  her  betrothed  husband,  Yohanan,  Even  so,  she 
03ש  amazed  at  this  improper  conduct  and  submitted 
only  against  her  שill, 


riam  expressed 
his  character, 
the  crime  of 
on  the  part 
Rabban  Simeon 
c seduction, 
shment  of 
hild,  Yohanan 


Thereafter,  שhen  Yohanan  came  to  her,  ivii 
astonishment  at  behavior  so  foreign  to  i 
It 03 ש  thus  that  they  both  came  to  knoש 
JOSEPH  PANDERA  and  the  terrible  mistake 
of  Miriam,  Whereupon  Yohanan  שent  to 
ben  Shetah  and  related  to  him  the  tragi! 
Lacking  שitnesses  required  for  the  puni; 
JOSEPH  PANDERA,  and  Miriam  being  שith  cl 
left  for  Babylonia. 


Miriam  gave  birth  to  a son  and  named  him  Yehoshua, 
after  her  brother.  This  name  later  deteriorated 
to  YESHU»  On  the  sighth  day  he  שas  circumcised. 

When  he 03 ש  old  enough  the  lad  שas  taken  by  Miriam  to 
the  house  of  study  to  be  instructed  in  the  Jeשish 
tradition, . , . 

/^Later,  upon/  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of  Yeshu,,, 
it 03 ש  discovered  through  Rabban  Simeon  ben  Shetah 
that  he  שas  the  illegitimate  son  of  JOSEPH  PANDERA. 
Miriam  admitted  it.  After  this  became  knoשn,  it 03 ש 
necessary  for  Yeshu  to  flee  to  Upper  Galilee, 


An  abridgment  presented  in  Goldstein,  M.,  Jesus  in 
the  Jeשish  Tradition 
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The  Birth  Story  of  Jesus  In 
the  Gospel  According  to  MATTHEW 

Chapter  I 


is  conceived  in  her  is 
of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

21  she  will  bear  a son, 
and  you  shall  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  will 
save  his  people  from 
their  sins." 

22  All  this  took  place  to 
fulfil  what  the  Lord 
had  spoken  by  the 
prophet : 

23  "Behold,  a virgin  shall 

conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called 
Emmanuel" 

(which  means,  God  with 
us)  [Isaiah  7:14]. 

24  When  Joseph  woke  from 
sleep,  he  did  as  the 
angel  of  the  Lord 
commanded  him;  he  took 
his  wife, 

25  but  knew  her  not  until 
she  had  borne  a son; 

and  he  called  his  name  Jesus. 


Chapter  II 

1 Now  when  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 

in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  behold,  wise  men 
from  the  East  came  to 
Jerusalem,  saying, 

2 "Where  is  he  who  has  been 
born  king  of  the  Jews? 
for  we  have  seen  his 
star  in  the  East,  and 
have  come  to  worship  him." 

3 When  Herod  the  king  heard 
this,  he  was  troubled, 
and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him: 


The  book  of  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  the  son  of 
Abraham. 

Abraham  was  the  father  of 
Isaac,  and  Isaac  the 
father  of  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
the  father  of . . . 

...and  Boaz  the  father  of 
Obed  by  Ruth,  and  Obed 
the  father  of  Jesse,  and 
Jesse  the  father  of  David 
the  king. 

And  David  was  the  father 
of  Solomon, . . . 
and  Eliud  the  father  of 
Eleazar,  and  Eleazer  the 
father  of  Matthan,  and 
Matthan  the  father  of 
Jacob , 

and  Jacob  the  father  of 
Joseph  the  husbandof 
Mary,  of  whom  Jesus  was 
born,  who  is  called 
Christ .... 

Now  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  in  this 
way.  When  his  mother 
Mary  had  been  betrothed 
to  Joseph,  before  they 
came  together  she  was 
found  to  be  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  her  husband  Joseph, 
being  a just  man  and  un- 
willing  to  put  her  to 
shame,  resolved  to 
divorce  her  quietly. 

But  as  he  considered 
this,  behold,  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a dream,  saying, 
"Joseph,  son  of  David, 
do  not  fear  to  take  Mary 
your  wife,  for  that  which 


1 


2 


5 

6 


15 


16 


18 
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prophet , 

"Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son."  [Hosea 
11:1] 

16  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw 
. . .he  had  been  tricked, 

. . .killed  all  the  male 
children  in  Bethlehem 
. . . two  years ...  or 
under .... 

19  But  when  Herod  died,  be- 
hold,  an  angel  appeared 
in  a dream  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  saying, 

20  "...Go  to  the  land  of 
Israel,  for  those  who 
sought  the  child's  life 
are  dead . " . . . 

22  But  when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  reigned  over 
Judea  in  place  of  his 
father  Herod,  he  was 
afraid  to  go  there,  and 
being  warmed  in  a dream 
he  withdrew  to. . .Galilee. 

23  And  he... dwelt  in  a 
city  called  Nazareth. . . . 

Chapter  III 

1 In  those  days  came John 

the  Baptist , . . . 

6 and  they  were  baptized 

by  him  in  the  river 
Jordan,  confessing  their 

S ITIS  • • • • 

13  Then  Jesus  came  from 

Galilee  to  the  Jordan 
to  John,  to  be  baptized 
by  him. . . . 


4 and  assembling  all  the 
chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people, 
he  inquired  of  them 
where  the  Christ  was  to 
be  born. 

5 They  told  him,  "In 
Bethlehem  of  Judea...." 

7 Then  Herod  summoned  the 

wise  men  secretly  and 
ascertained. . .what 
time  the  star  appeared; 

8 and  he  sent  them  to 
Bethlehem,  saying,  "Go 
and  search... for  the 
child,  and  when  you  have 
found  him  bring  me  word, 
that  I too  may  come  and 
worship  him." 

9 ...they  went  their  way; 

and  lo,  the  star... 

went  before  them,  till 
it  came  to  rest  over  the 
place  where  the  child 
was .... 

11  and  going  into  the  house 

they  saw  the  child  with 
Mary  his  mother,  and 
they  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped  him. . . . 

12  And  being  warned  in  a 

dream  not  to  return  to 
Herod,  they  departed  to 
their  own  country  by 
another  way. 

13  Now  when  they  had  departed 

behold,  an  angel  of 

the  Lord  appeared  to 
Joseph  in  a dream  and 
said,  "Rise,  take  the 
child  and  his  mother 
and  flee  to  Egypt,  and 
remain  there  till  I tell 
you;  for  Herod  is  about 
to  search  for  the  child, 
to  destroy  him,  "... 

15  and  [they]  remained  there 

[in  Egypt[  until  the 
death  of  Herod.  This 
was  to  fulfil  what  the 
Lord  had  spoken  by  the 
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The  Birth  Story  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel  According  to  LUKE  — 


Chapter  II 

1 In  those  days  a decree 
went  out  from  Caesar 
Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  en- 

3 rolled....  And  all 

went... each  to  his  own 
city. 

A And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Galilee,  from  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  to 
the  city  of  David,  which 
is  called  Bethlehem,  be- 
cause  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David, 

5 to  be  enrolled  with  Mary, 

his  betrothed,  who  was 
with  child .... 

7 ...there  was  no  place  for 
them  in  the  inn. 

8 And  in  that  region  there 
were  shepherds.... 

16  And  they... found  Mary  and 

Joseph,  with  the  babe 
lying  in  a manger.... 

21  And  at  the  end  of  eight 
days,  when  he  was  cir- 
cumcised,  he  was  called 
Jesus , . . . 

39  And  when  they  had  per- 

formed  everything  accord- 
ing  to  the  law. . . , they 
returned  into  Galilee, 
to  their  own  city, 
Nazareth. 

AO  And  the  child  grew  and 

became  strong,  filled 
with  wisdom;  and  the 
favor  of  God  was  upon 
him. 


Chapter  I 

5 In  the  days  of  Herod,  king 
of  Judea,  there  was  a 
priest  named  Zechariah. . . ; 
and  he  had  a wife  . . . 
Elizabeth. . . . 

7 But  . . . Elizabeth  was  bar- 
ren,  and  both  were  ad- 
vanced  in  years.... 

13  ...the  angel  [Gabriel] 

said  to  him,  "...Eliza- 
beth  will  bear  you  a 
son,  and  you  shall  call 
his  name  John...." 

26  In  the  sixth  month  . . . 
Gabriel  was  sent  ...  to 
Nazareth  [in  Galilee],  to 

27  a virgin  betrothed  to  a 

a man  whose  name  was  Joseph, 
of  the  house  of  David; 
and  the  virgin's  name  was 
Mary. . . . 

30  And  the  angel  said:  "...You 

will  . . . bear  a son,  and 
...  call  his  name  Jesus." 

3A  ...And  Mary  said...,  "How 

can  this  be,  since  I have 
no  husband?" 

35  And  the  angel  said...,  "The 
Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
you...;  therefore  the 
child... will  be  called 
holy,  the  Son  of  God. 

36  And  behold,  your  kinswoman 

Elizabeth  . . . has  also 
conceived. ..." 

39  In  those  days  Mary  arose 

AO  and  went... to the  house 

of  Zechariah  and  greeted 
Elizabeth. 

A1  And  when  Elizabeth  heard 

the  greeting  of  Mary,  the 
babe  leaped  in  her  womb.... 


< 
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The  Beolnnlnq  of  the  Gospel  According  to  WARK 
(no  birth  storyT 

Chapter  I 

1 The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ!  the  Son 

of  God• 

2 As  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet!  "Behold!  I 

send  my  messenger  before  thy  face! 

who  shall  prepare  thy  wayi 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  1 
Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord!  make  his  paths  straight  — " 

4 John  the  baptizer  appeared  in  the  wilderness!  preaching  a 

baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

5 And  there  went  out  to  him  all  the  country  of  Judea!  and 

all  the  people  of  Jerusalem;  and  they  were  baptized  by 
him  in  the  river  Jordan!  confessing  their  sins•••• 

9 In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and 
was  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan• 

0 ו And  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water!  immediately  he  saw 
the  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  descending  upon  him 
like  a dove; 

11  and  a voice  came  from  heaven!  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son; 
with  thee  I am  well  pleased•" 


The  Beginning  of  the  Gospel  According  to  JOHN 
^implies  there  never  was  a birth) 

Chapter  I 

1 In  the  beginning  was  the  Word!  and  the  Word  was  with  God! 

and  the  Word  was  God• 

'2  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God; 

3  all  things  were  made  through ■him!  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made••••  : 

... ׳ 

14  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us•••• 


• « 
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Birth  Stories  in  the  HBb^9ש  Bible 

ISAACi  Genesis  18  ...and  he  ^brahamT/iifted  up  his  eyes 

and  looked*  and*  10  three  men/stood• • •against  him,»•• 
And  they  said  unto  him!  "...Lo*  Sarah  thy  wife 
shall  have  a son••••'' 

SAMSON«  Judges  13  •••and  there  was  a certain  man  ••• 

whose  name  was  Manoahj  and  his  wife  was  barren,  ••• 

And  the;5ingel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  the  woman, 
~ancf^^  ...  « "Behold,...  thou  shalt  conceive, 

and  bear  a son;  •••  and  he  shall  begin  to  save 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines." 

MOSESi  Exodus  1 Now  there  arose  a new  king  over  Egypt, 

who  did  not  know  Joseph.  And  he  said  to  his  people, 
"Behold,  the  people  of  Israel  are  too  many  and  too 
mighty  for  us.  Come,  let  us  deal  shreUiiily  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and,  if  war  befall  us, 
they  join  our  enemies...." 

Then  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  hhe  Hebrew  midwives,.•• 
"When  you  serve  as  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and 
see  them  upon  the  birthstool,  if  it  is  a son,  you 
shall  kill  him;  but  if  it  is  a daughter,  she  shall 
live•" 

But  the  midwives  feared  God,  and  did  not  do  as  the 
king  of  Egypt  commanded  them,  but.  let  the  male  childre 

live.  . 

So  the  king  of  Egypt  called  the  midwives,  and  said..•, 
"Why  have  you  done  this  ?"  So  God  dealt  well  with 
the  midwives .... 

Then  Pharaoh  commanded  all  his  people,  "Every  son  that 
is  born  to  the  Hebrews  you  shall  cast  into  the  Nile." 
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Exodus  2 Now  a man  from  the  house  of  Levi, 
to  wife  a daughter  of  Levi.  The  woman• ..bor 
and  ••.  hid  him.  She  took  for  him  a basket, 
put  the  child  in  it  and  placed  it  among  the 
at  the  river’s  brink.  Now  the  daughter  of 
came  down  to  bathe••••  And  the  child  •••  bee 
son;  and  she  named  him  Moses.... 

One  day ,.. •Moses .. .saw  an  Egyptian  beating  a 
...  He  killed  the  Egyptian. •. The  next  day,•• 
Hebreus  were  struggling...;  and  he  said  to  th 
offender,  "Why  do  you  strike  your  fellow?" 
answered«  "Who  made  you  a prince  and  a judg 
us?  Do  you  mean  to  kill  me  as  you  killed  th 
Egyptian?". ..  ,:When  Pharaoh  heard  of  it,  he  s 
to  kill  Moses.  But  Moses  fled. ..and  stayed 
land  of  Midian. 

In  the  course  of  those  many  days  the  king  of 

died. ... 
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The  Birth  Story  of  MDSCS 
Cin  CXODUsT^ 

A wicked  King  (PHARAOH) 

An  infant  hero  (MOSES) 

Agents  of  the  King  who 
ultimately  disobey  him 
(THE  MipWIVES) 

Evil  scheme  to  kill  hero 
(PHARAOH  KILLS/DR OWNS  ALL 
MALES) 

Hero  flees  until  King 
dies 

Hero  goes  to  Holy  Land 
from  Egypt 

Hero  fasts  40  days  and 
nights  in  Wilderness 
(on  Mt.  Sinai) 

Hero  delivers  a law  on  a 
mountain  (Torah  given  on 
Mt.  Sinai) 

Hero  gives  teachings  in 
5 divisions  (=  5 Books 
of  Moses) 


The  Birth  Story  of  JESUS 
(in  MATTHEW) 

A wicked  King  (HEROD) 

An  infant  hero  (JESUS) 

Agents  of  the  King  who 
ultimately  disobey  him 
(THE  MAGI) 

Evil  scheme  to  kill  hero 
(HEROD  KILLS  ALL  MALES 
UNDER  TWO  YEARS) 

Hero  flees  until  King 
dies 

Hero  goes  to  Holy  Land 
from  Egypt 

Hero  fasts  40  days  and 
nights  in  Wilderness 
(following  baptism) 

Hero  delivers  a law  on  a 
mountain  (Sermon  on  the 
Mount ) 

Hero  gives  teachings  in 
5 divisions  (so  arranged 
in  MATTHEW). __  
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The  Birth  Story  as  Related  in  T01edg^il_Yfi5M* 

In  the  year  3671  ^bout  90  B.C.E._71  days  of 

King  Jannaeus,  a great  misfortune  befell  Israel, 
when  there  arose  a certain  disreputable  ״an  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  שhose  name  was  JOSEPH  PANDERA. 

He  lived  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judah. 

Near  his  house  dwelt  a widow  and  her  lovely  . 

chaste  daughter  named  (Vliriam.  IVliriam  was  betrothed 
to  Yohanan,  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  a man 
learned  in  the  Torah  and  God-fearing. 

At  the  close  of  a certain  Sabbath,  JOSEPH  PANDERA, 
attractive  and  like  a warrior  in  appearance,  having 
gazed  lustfully  upon  Miriam,  knocked  upon  the  door 
of  her  room  and  betrayed  her  by  pretending  that  ne 
was  her  betrothed  husband,  Yohanan.  Even  so,  she 
was  amazed  at  this  improper  conduct  and  submitted 
only  against  her  will. 

Thereafter,  when  Yohanan  came  to  her,  Miriam  expressed 
astonishment  at  behavior  so  foreign  to  his  character. 
It  was  thus  that  they  both  came  to  know  the  crime  of 
JOSEPH  PANDERA  and  the  terrible  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Miriam.  Whereupon  Yohanan  went  to  Rabban  Simeon 
ben  Shetah  and  related  to  him  the  tragic  seduction. 
Lacking  witnesses  required  for  the  punishment  of 
JOSEPH  PANDERA,  and  Miriam  being  with  child,  Yohanan 
left  for  Babylonia. 


Miriam  gave  birth  to  a son  and  named  him  Yehoshua, 
after  her  brother.  This  name  later  deteriorated 
to  YESHU.  On  the  sighth  day  he  was  circumcised. 

When  he  was  old  enough  the  lad  was  taken  by  Miriam  to 
the  house  of  study  to  be  instructed  in  the  Jewish 
tradition. . . . 

/!rater,  upon7  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of  Yeshu,... 
it  was  discovered  through  Rabban  Simeon  ben  Shetah 
that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  JOSEPH  PANDERA. 
Miriam  admitted  it.  After  this  became  known,  it  was 
necessary  for  Yeshu  to  flee  to  Upper  Galilee. 
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ANOTHER  FORMAT  ENTIRELY 


Tשo  axioms  of  NT  scholarship:  a.  JOHN  least  historically  reli< 
able;  b•  MATTHEW  & LUKE  built  upon  MARK. 
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February  9,  1979 

"Whose  Prayer  is  The  Lord's  Prayer?" 
by:  Dr.  Sanford  M.  Shapero,  Rabbi 

Hew  Testament 

Four  Gospels:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John 
b.  Lord's  Prayer  appears  in  only  two,  and  in  different  versions. 

The  Different  Versions 

MATTHEW  6 : 9 f f LUKE  ll;2ff 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name, 

hallowed  by  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Give  us  day 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  by  day  our  daily  bread.  And 

in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we 

us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  ourselves  also  forgive  every 

forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  And 

our  debtors.  And  bring  us  not  into  bring  us  not  into  temptation, 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the 
evil.  * (For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever.) 

*Note : Doxology  in  Matthew  is  a 
portion  of  I Chronicles  29:11  - 
Chanted  at  the  opening  of  the  Ark.) 

־ marc ION 

(Not  a Gospel,  an  early  Church  Father) 

Father,  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and  purify 
us.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  sins.  And  let 
us  not  be  brought  into  temptation. 

Definitions : 

Gospel  - ^'good  tidings"  (Gk)  (in  New  Testament  specific  information 
about  Jesus) 

Disciple  - direct  follower  of  Jesus  in  his  lifetime. 

.Apostle ־ ־  follower  of  Jesus  a generation  after. 

־ • Canonical  - valid  and  binding  for  the  Church.  To  be  read  at  services.. 
Apostolic ־ ־  written  by  the  apostles. 

Jewish  Scholarship:  Geiger,  Graetz,  Klausner 

"throughout  the  Gospels  there  is  not  one  item  of  ethical  teaching 
which  cannot  be  paralleled  either  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  or  the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  literature  of  the  period 
near  the  time  of  Jesus." 
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THE  LORD'S  PRApiR^ 

Biblical,  Talmudic  and  other  sources  of  origin. 

OUR  FATHER  WKQ  ART  IN  HEÄVEH  

Said  on  Monday  and  Thursday  before  returning  Torah.  "May  it  be  Thy 
v;ill,  0 Our  B’ather  vrhich  art  in  heaven." 

Siddur  Rav  Amrara 

MAY  THY  NAME  BE  HALL0V7ED  AND  f!AY  THY  KINGDOM  COME 

"Exalted  and  sanctified  be  His  great  name  in  the  world  v;hich  He  created 
according  to  His  will,  and  may  He  bring  about  His  kingdom." 

The  Kaddish  Prayer 
Ezekiel  38s23 
Psalm  111:5 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE,  AS  IN  HEAVEM,  SO  ON  EARTH  

Tanna  says  to  Rabbi  Eleaser;  "Do  Thy  will  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  give 
comfort  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  and  do  what  is  right  in  Thy  sight." 

Berachoth  29b 

GIVE  US  OUR  DAILY  BREAD  

"Give  me  the  bread  that  is  needful  to  me." 

Proverbs  30:8 

also.  Rabbi  Eleaser 's  "Short 
Prayer" 

May  it  be  Thy  will,  0 Our  God,  to  give  to  every  one  his  needs  and  to 
every  being  sufficient  for  his  lack. 

Berachoth  29b 

FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS 

The  sixth  blessing  in  the  daily  18  benedictions  (Shmone  Esray) ; also, 

Ben  Sirach.  "Forgive  Thy  neighbors  sin  and  then,  when  thou  prayest, 
thy  sins  v;ill  be  forgiven;  man  cherished  anger  against  man,  and  doth  he 
seek  healing  (or  forgiveness)  from  the  Lord?" 

Ben  Sirach  28 

Talmud,  Rosh  Hashanah  17a  and  b 
Yoma,  23a,  87b 
Megilloth  28a 

(Jerusalem  Talmud)  Baba  Kama  VIII :10 
LEAD  US  MOT  INTO  TEilPTATIOM 

from  a Talmudic  prayer  - "lead  us  not  into  sin  or  iniquity  or  temptation," 
retained  in  traditional  prayer  books  to  the  present. 

Doxology:  see  Note,  p.  1: 

The  Doxology:  "For  thine  is  the  Kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  forever"  ...  is  a portion  of  I Chronicles  in  the  Old 
Testament  Chapter  29:11.  This  is  chanted  at  the  opening  of  the 
Holy  Ark  in  the  Synagogue  Service. 


Dr.  Sanford  M.  Shapero, 
Rabbi 
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Many  consider  2:510-כו  an  insertion  into 
the  pericope  extending  from  w.1-12. 
Interestingly,  this  is  the  only  passage 
accusing  Jesus  of  blasphemy,  aside  from 
the  trial  scene,  Mk.  14:55-65  (also  probably 
a Markan  interpolation) . 

On  2:5b-10;  S’eo  Bultmann,  15  ("w,  5b-10 
, , , is  clearly  constructed  for  the  miracle 
story,  and  not  originally  an  independent 
unit" 5, 52;  also  Taylor,  66-68  (Formation) ; 
191-192,19^  (Mark) ; Weeden,  20  n2;  Brans- 
comb,  45;  Bacon,  24,26;  Bousset,  77-78; 
Klostermann,  25;  Bonahue,  82;  cf,  Kee,  35-36. 
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2■  'And  when  he  returned  to  Caper־׳ 
na-um  after  some  days,  it  was  re- 
port^  that  he  was  at  home.  And 
InMy  were  gathered  together,  so  that 
!here  was  no  longer  room  for  them,  not 
even  about  the  door;  and  he  was 
Pleaching  the  word  to  them.  3 And 
Scy  came,  bringing  to  him  a paralytic 
earned  by  four  men.  * And  when  they 
could  not  get  near  him  because  of 
1l,e  crowd,  they  removed  the  roof 
^ve  him;  and  when  they  had  made 
«1  opening,  they  let  down  the  pallet 
ao  which  the  paralytic  lay.  “ And 
«ten  Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he  said  to 
tfie  oaralytic,  !“My  son,  your  sms  are 
tepven."  ®TTow  some  of  the  scribes 
were  sitting  there,  questioning  in  their 
hearts,  ’ “Why  does  this  man  speak 
thus?  It  is  hlasphemvi  Who  can  for- 
give  sins  but  uoa  aione?”  ® And  ini- 
mediately  Jesus,  perceiving  in  his  spirit 
that  they  thus  questioned  within  them- 
selves,  said  to  them,  “Why  do  you 
question  thus  in  your  hearts^  ® Which 
is  easier,  to  say  to  the  paralytic,  ‘Your 
sins  are  forgiven,’  or  to  say,  ‘Rise,  take 
up  your  pallet  and  walk’?  But  that 
you  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  has 
authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins’’-L 
he  said  to  the  paralytic-  “1  say  to 
you,  rise,  take  up  your  pallet  and  go 
home.’’  And  he  rose,  and  immedi- 
ately  took  up  the  pallet  and  went  out 
before  them  all;  so  that  they  were  all 
amazed  and  ^orified  God,  ^ saying, 
“We  never  saw  anything  like  this!” 


(UK.  It 


Chapter  15: 


And  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  the 
chief  priests, with  the  elders  and 
scribes , and  the  whole  council 
held  a consultation;  and  they 
bound  Jesus  and  led  him  away 
and  delivered  him  to  Pilate. 

• • • 

And  Pilate. . .asked  him,  "Have 
you  no  answer  to  make?  See  how 
many  charges  they  bring  against 
you . " 

But  Jesus  made  no. . .answer,  so 
that  Pilate  wondered. 

' Now  at  the  ^east  he  used  to  re־  ' 
' lease  for  them  one  prisoner  י 

' whom  they  asked.  ' 

י And  among  the  rebels  in  prison , 

' who  had  committed  murder  in  ' 
י the  insurrection , there  was  a ' 

' man  called  Bar  abbas.  ' 

I י 

• « • 

' . . .the  chief  priests  stirred  up  ' 
י the  crowd  to  have  him  release  ' 
' for  them  Barabbas  instead  [of 
' Jesus] . 

' And  Pilate  . . . said  to  them , 

' "Then  what  shall  I do  with 
' the  man  whom  you  call  the 
' King  of  the  Jews?" 

‘ And  they  cried  out, 

' "Cruci^him." 

' I 

• • ■ 

' So  Pilate , wishing  to  satisfy 
’ the  crowd,  releaised  for  them 
* Barabbaa; 

and  having  scourged  Jesus,  he 
delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 


And  they  led  Jesus  to  the  high  priest; 
and  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
and  the  scribes  were  assembled. 

And  Peter  had  followed  him  at  a dis- 
tance , right  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
high  priest;  and  he  was  sitting  with 
the  guards,  and  warming  himself  at 
the  fire. 

^ow  the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  ' 
council  sought  testimony  against  ' 
Jesus  to  put  him  to  death:  but  they  ' 
found  none . ' 

For  many  bore  false  witness  against  י 
him , and  their  witness  did  not  ’ 

agree.  • 

And  some  stood  up  and  bore  false  י 
witness  against  him,  saying,  ’ 

"We  heard  him  say,  ’I  will  destroy  י 
this  temple  that  is  made  with  י 

hands , and  in  three  days  I will  ' , 

build  another , not  made  with  י 

hands.'"  < 

Yet  not  even  so  did  their  testimony  ' 
agree . • 

And  the  high  priest  stood  up  in  the  ' 
midst  and  asked  Jesus,  "Have  you  ' 
no  answer  to  make?  What  is  it  that  ' 
these  men  testify  against  you?"  ' 

But  he  was  silent  and  made  no  • 

answer . Again  the  high  priest  י 

asked  him,  "Are  you  the  Christ,  ' 

the  Son  of  the  Blessed?"  • 

And  Jesus  said,  "I  am;  and  you  ' 

will  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  ' 
the  right  hand  of  Power , and  ' 

coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven."  ' 
And  the  high  priest  tore  his  mantle  ' 
and  said,  "Why  do  we  still  need  ' 
witnesses?  • 

You  have  heard  his  blasphemy . ' 

What  is  your  decision?"  And  they  ־ ' 
all  condemned  him . as  deserving  ' 

death.  * 

And  some  began  to  spit  on  him,  and  ' 
to  cover  his  face , and  to  strike  him  ' 
saying  to  him,  "Prophesy!"  And  ' 
the  guards  received  him  with  ' 

blows . ' 

And  as  Peter  was  below  in  the  court- 
yard,  one  of  the  maids  of  the  high 
priest  came; 

and  seeing  Peter  warming  himself,  she 
looked  at  him,  and  said,־  "You  also 
were  with. . .Jesus." 

But  he  denied  it,  saying,  "I  neither 
know  nor  understand  what  you  mean . " 


(Vj/i ר^1 ף 


THE  SANHEDRIN  PROBLEM  --  & the  Trial  ot  Jesus 


Greek  Screes 
[GOSPELS,  AC^;  JOSEPHUS] 


Hebrew  / Aramaic  Sources 
f especial ly  TALMUD] 


Hieh  Priest 


^adducees  & Pharisees 
_X־‘‘chief  priests,  scribes^  & 
elders" ) 

Political  (sedition,  foment- 
ing  revolt,  conspiracy,  etc.) 

Severe 

(executions  frequent) 

Include  crucifixion 


Nasi  (President), 

Av  Beth  Din  (Vice-President) 


Leader( 8 ) — 


Membership  I Pharisees 


Religious  (idolatry,  murder, 
profanation  of  Sabbath,  etc.) 


Lenient , humanitarian 
(executions  rare) 


Humanitarian  j-  ^ ן 
ns  rare) 

burning,  beheading. 


etc.  j 3. 


nature  of 
Cases 

Tenor  of 
Decisions 

Modes  of 
Execution 


Courtroom, 

Procedures 


Spectrum  of  Theoretical  Solutions 


D1s<^panc1es 

decisive 


I Gospels  correct  (Rabbinic  rules  suspended?) 

II  Gospels  wrong  (biased?  apologetic?) 


s Heb/Aram  Sources 


Greek  Sources 


Greek  Synedri on  (Sanhedrin)  | ^ tpol]  Discrepancies 

_ \ neutralized 

— i ^ . ,,  & 


not 

relevant 


[rel] 


(Boule)  Heb/Aram  Beth  Oin  י 


V Rabbinic  procedures  Idyllic/idealization  ~ 


VI  Description  of  Jesus’  trial  late 

VII  ״ V + VI 


One  source 
correct  ^’׳־׳ 


source 
in  error 


sources 

correct 


One  or 
both  courts 
in  some  ways 
fictional 


Michael  J.  Cook 


SOME  SEBMIHG  r,7c  -vTttfOIES  BEOTEES  ODR  CHRISIIAK  AKD  MOM^CTmSIIAH״  SOORCES 


]Possible' 

Significance 

Christian  sources 
apologetic  in 
light  of  persecu- 
tion 



Christian  sources 
err  in  assigning 
Jesus  fane  among 
c ont  eraporari e s ; 
historicity  of 
trial  uncertain; 
fame  exaggerated 
out  of  apologetic 
interests 

Christian  sources 
omit  or  camou-  ן 

flage  or  are  in  j 

ignorance  concern-  ! 
ing  the  realities 
of  PILATE'S  role; 
apologetic  con- 
cem  vis  ^ vis  Home 

CAIAPHAS*  actions 
consonant  with 
PILATE'S  policy 

Emergent  churches 

! encountered 
hostility  from 
PHARISEES  and 
responded  in  kind 


■ז18עע3^00-^¥0'י  sources  isuetomusT^ 

*Pant mis.  Plinv.  Josenhas.  Phllo^ 


(S,T,P) 


RISTIAH  (Gosuela  ^ Actgj  SpUIjCES 

ME  and  CHRIST lAH  ITT  got  olpng 
harmoniously  - u0-׳  ^ 

--  /p^ysh. 


JESUS  is  haxdly  ever  mentioned, 
and  when  he  is  it  is  only 
' briefly  and  not  necessarily 
accurately;  many  political 
subversives  crucified  — 
why  he  was  singled  out  for 
special  attention  or  even 
had  a celebrated  trial  remains 
unclear 


' —  ׳י-* ־—  — 

JESUS  was  w.ldely״knovm  — the 
center  of  events;  his  cele- 
brated  trial  is  consistent 
with  the  portrait  of  his 
uniqueness 


PONTIUS  PILATE  a ruthless  ruler 
who  consigned  many  to  execution 
without  trial  (T,J,P) 


[:  OHTrCS  PIIATE  is  a decent  and 
■ fair  ruler 


HIGH  PRIEST  responsible  to 
PROCURA.TOR,  who  has  ־power  of 
appointment  and  dismissal  (j) 

PHARISEES  popular  with  masses  (j) 


jAIAPHAS  says  JESUS  guilty; 
PILATE  feels  /ESUS  innocent 


־HARISEES  hated  by  common  people; 
JESUS  loved  by  common  people; 
PHARISEES  hypocrites 


Michael  J.  Cook 


Earliest  Stratum 
Intermediate  Stratum 
Latest  Stratum 
(Post-70  C.E.) 


י;ז-ד1 r 


u 

I UxJL>-^ 

I Uh-^  ^ 

cT) 

I (ctA^  40  ! 


The  LAST  SUPPER  Narrative  in  the  Earliest  Gospel,  Mark  14 
1 4-  / (ca.  72  CE) 


21  For  th«  Son  of  nan  goes  as  It 
Is  vrlttea  of  hin,  but  woe  to 
‘ that  nan  by  whon  the  Son  of 
nan  la  betrayed!  It  would  have 
been  better  for  that  nan  If  he 
had  not  been  born." 


And  as  they  were  eating,  he  took 
bread  and  blessed  and  broke  It, 
and  gave  It  to  then,  and  said, 
“Take;  this  Is  ny  body.“ 

And  he  took  a cup,  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks  he  gave  It  to 
then,  and  they  all  drank  of  It. 
And  he  said  to  then,  “This  Is  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  Is 
poured  out  for  nany. 

Truly,  I say  to  you,  I shall  not 
drink  again  of  the  fruit  of  th: 
vine  until  that  day  when  I drink 
It  new  In  the  klngdon  of  Cod.“ 


26  And  when  they  had  sung  a hynn, 
they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 


It  was  now  two  days  before  the 
Passover  and  the  feast  of  Un- 
leavened  Bread.  And  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  were 
seeking  how  to  arrest  hin  by 
stealth,  and  kill  hin; 

for  they  said,  “Not  during  the 
feast,  lest  there  be  a tunult 
of  the  people.“... 

Then  Judas  Iscariot  ,...one  of  the 
twelve,  went  to  the  chief 
priests  In  order  to  betray  hin 
to  then. 

And  when  they  heard  It,  they 
were  glad,  and  pronlsed  to 
give  hin  noney.  And  he  sought 
an  opportunity  to  betray  hin. 


And  on  the  first  day  of  Unleav- 
ened  Bread,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed  the  passover  lamb,  his 
disciples  said  to  him,  "Where 
will  you  have  us  go  and  pre- 
pare  for  you  to  eat  the  pass- 
over?" 

And  he  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
pies,  and  said  to  them,  "Go  in- 
to  the  city,  and  a roan  carrying 
a jar  of  water  will  meet  you; 
follow  him, 

and  wherever  he  enters,  say  to 
the  householder,  'The  Teacher 
says,  "Where  is  my  guest  room, 
where  I am  to  eat  the  passover 
with  my  disciples?"' 

And  he  will  show  you  a large  up- 
per  room  furnished  and  ready; 
there  prepare  for  us." 

And  the  disciples  set  out  and 
went  to  the  city,  and  found  it 
as  he  had  told  them;  and  they 
prepared  the  passover. 


H/  E 


P I 


17  And  when  It  was  evening,  he  came 
with  the  twelve. 

IS  And  as  they  were  at  table  eating, 
Jesus  said,  “Truly,  I say  to  you, 
one  of  you  will  betray  ■e , one 
who  Is  eating  with  me.“ 

19  They  began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to 

say  to  him  one  after  another,  "Is 
it  I?־ 

20  He  said  to  them,  "It  is  one  of  the 

twelve,  one  who  Is  dipping  bread 
in  the  s.iinc  dish  with  me. 


22ב^:  And  as  they  vere  eating,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  broke  it,  and  gave  it  to  the•,  and  said,  *Take;  this  is 
•y  body.*  And  he  took  a cup,  and  uhen  he  had  given  thanks  he 
gave  it  to  the■,  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  to 
the■,  *This  is  ■y  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out 
for  ■any.  Truly,  I say  to  you,  I shall  not  drink  again  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  1 drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdo■  of  God.* 

^d_«!5?n_theY_had_5ung_a_hYin1_the]f_went_out_to_the_ljount 

gf_0Uves. 

27:  And  Jesus  said  to  the■,  *You  will  all  fall  away;  for  it 
is  written,  '1  will  strike  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  will 
be  scattered.'  * 

28:  But  after  I a■  raised  up,  1 will  go  before  you  to 
Galilee.* 

n:31:  Peter  said  to  hi■,  ‘Even  though  they  all  fall  away,  1 
will  not.*  And  Jesus  said  to  hi■,  *Truly,  I say  to  you,  this 
very  night,  before  the  cock  crows  twice,  you  will  deny  •e 
three  tines.*  But  he  said  vehenently,  *If  I ■ust  die  with 
you,  I will  not  deny  you.*  And  they  all  said  the  sane. 

^-34:  And  he  took  with  hi■  Peter  and  Janes  and  John,  and 
began  to  be  greatly  distressed  and  troubled.  And  he  said  to 
then,  *Hy  soul  is  very  sorrowful,  even  to  death;  renain  here, 
and  watch.* 

35:36:  ^d_going_a_little_fartherj_he_fen_on_the_grgund_and 
Btayed_that1_if_it_were_po5sible1_the_hour_|ight_9a5s_fro• 

Father,  all_things_are_Q0ssible_t0 
t!!??i_t?i9ye_thi5_cup_fro«_|e[_yet_not_what_I_willt_but_what 

thw.wiitii 

37-42:  And  he  sane  and  found  then  sleeping,  and  he  said  to 
Peter,  *Sinon,  are  you  asleep?  Could  you  not  watch  one  hour? 
Batch  and  pray  that  you  ■ay  not  enter  into  tenptation;  the 
spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.*  And  again 
he  went  away  and  prayed,  saying  the  sane  words.  And  again  he 
cane  and  found  then  sleeping,  for  their  eyes  were  very  heavy; 
and  they  did  not  know  what  to  answer  hin.  And  he  caae  the 
third  ti«e,  and  said  to  the•,  *Are  you  still  sleeping  and 
taking  your  rest?  It  is  enough;  the  hour  has  cone;  the  Son 
of  ■an  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise,  let  us 
be  going;  see,  ■y  betrayer  is  at  hand.' 


üMLil ־ ־ 

y״l?*y?0§^_?tead.__^d_the_chiff.Briefts_and_the.scribes_wfre 

§iiL_!§9Ly״Ting.the_ftast1_ifsLthere_be.a_tu§uU_of.the 

999919!.! 

3:9:  And  while  he  was  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Sinon  the 
leper,  as  he  sat  at  table,  a wonan  cane  with  an  alabaster  jar 
of  ointnent  of  pure  nard,  very  costly,  and  she  broke  the  jar 
and  poured  it  over  his  head.  But  there  were  sone  who  said  to 
thenselves  indignantly,  *Uhy  was  the  ointnent  thus  wasted? 

For  this  ointnent  night  have  been  sold  for  ■ore  than  three 
hundred  denarii,  and  given  to  the  poor.*  And  they  reproached 
her.  But  Jesus  said,  *Let  her  alone;  why  do  you  trouble  her? 
She  has  done  a beautiful  thing  to  ■e.  For  you  always  have 
the  poor  with  you,  and  whenever  you  will,  you  can  do  good  to 
then;  but  you  will  not  always  have  ■e.  She  has  done  what  she 
could;  she  has  anointed  ■y  body  beforehand  for  burying.  And 
truly,  I say  to  you,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  what  she  has  done  will  be  told  in  ■enory  of 
her.' 

D!99-J9y9§-l§99[iot1_uho_was_one  gf_the_twelye1_went 
t9-t!!9_9!!L9i-BLi9§ts_in_order_to_betra)f_hin_to_thfn.__^d 
!f!!90_l!!9Y-!!99Ld_it_they_were_glad1_and_Broni5ed_to_giyf_hi■ 
■999Y!..And_he_sought_an_ogQgrtunity_tg_betray_hi|. 

V 1216־:  AND  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  UNLEAVENED  BREAD,  WHEN  THEY 
SACRIFICED  THE  PASSOVER  LAMB,  HIS  DISCIPLES  SAID  TO  HIN, 
'«HERE  HILL  YOU  HAVE  US  GO  AND  PREPARE  FOR  YOU  TO  EAT  THE 
PASSOVER?*  AND  HE  SENT  TUO  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES,  AND  SAID  TO 
THEN,  *SO  INTO  THE  CITY,  AND  A NAN  CARRYING  A JAR  OF  HATER 
HILL  HEET  YOU;  FOLLOU  HIN,  AND  UHEREVER  HE  ENTERS,  SAY  TO  THE 
HOUSEHOLDER,  'THE  TEACHER  SAYS,  'HHERE  IS  HY  GUEST  ROOH, 

UHERE  I AH  TO  EAT  THE  PASSOVER  HITH  HY  DISCIPLES?׳*  AND  HE 
HILL  SHOU  YOU  A LARGE  UPPER  ROOH  FURNISHED  AND  READY;  THERE 
PREPARE  FOR  US.'  AND  THE  DISCIPLES  SET  OUT  AND  HENT  TO  THE 
CITY  AND  FOUND  IT  AS  HE  HAD  TOLD  THEM;  AND  THEY  PREPARED  THE 
PASSOVER. 

1Z:?®5  ^y.y!!9Q-iL¥9§_9Y90199-t!e_cane_with_the_twelve.__And 

19_1§5_1_1^1!יז1!_19191_91§39_991^99_19919_91_9ז99_97י!91-1 

Y991-999_9f-Y99.9ilL69l[§y.§91.9ne_who_is_eating_with_ne.• 

II>9Y_6994ü_t9_6|_|0rrowful1_and_to_say_to_hin_one_after 

9991!!fr4_'is_it_I?'__He_said_to_then1_*It_is_one_of_the 

199LY9t_999-y!59-i5-yLEEL99_9L99d_in_the_sa|e_di|h_with_nf.■ 

21:  For  the  Son  of  ■an  goes  as  it  is  written  of  hin,  but  woe 
to  that  ■an  by  who■  the  Son  of  ■an  is  betrayed!  It  would 
have  been  better  for  that  ■an  if  he  had  not  been  born.' 


^ 4 ( / n ן<4( | 


^-72:  And  as  Peter  was  below  in  the  courtyard,  one  of  the 
■aids  of  the  high  priest  case;  and  seeing  Peter  waraing 
hiiself,  she  looked  at  hi■,  and  said,  *You  also  were  with  the 
Nazarene,  Jesus.'  But  he  denied  it,  saying,  '1  neither  know 
not  understand  what  you  ■ean.*  And  he  went  out  into  the 
gateway.  And  the  ■aid  saw  hi■,  and  began  again  to  say  to  the 
bystanders,  'This  ■an  is  one  of  the■.'  But  again  he  denied 
it.  And  after  a little  while  again  the  bystanders  said  to 
Peter,  'Certainly  you  are  one  of  the■;  for  you  are  a 
Galilean.'  But  he  began  to  invoke  a curse  on  hieself  and  to 
swear,  '1  do  not  know  this  ■an  of  who■  you  speak.'  And 
ieeediately  the  cock  crowed  a second  tiee.  And  Peter 
reeeebered  how  Jesus  had  said  to  hi■,  'Before  the  cock  crows 
twice,  you  will  deny  ■e  three  tiees.*  And  he  broke  down  and 
wept. 


HARLi?  “ 

!0 ^ גd-*i_599Q_?5_LL״i5_i9Lning_the_chief_Briest5t_with_the 
§i^?t5.and_scribeS4_and_the_whole_council_held_a 
?905!!ltitioni_and_the)f_bound_Jesus_§nd_led_hi«_away_and 
^fliY?Led_hi«_to_Pilate. 

2;  And  Pilate  asked  hi■,  'Are  you  the  King  of  the  Jews?' 


3:5:  6(!^_t!!i_chi?l_BtL?ll5_§£C9sed_hii_of_|any_things.__And 
^gain  ■§ked_j5ia1_'Have_you_no_an5wer_to_|ake?__See_how 
li!!Y_9!l*tge|_the]f_brin9_against_you.'__But_Jesus_|ade_no 
further  gnsver1_sg_that_Püatf_uondfred. 


6:15a:  NOU  AT  THE  FEAST  HE  USED  TO  RELEASE  FOR  THEM  ONE 
PRISONER  UHOn  THEY  ASKED.  AND  AMONG  THE  REBELS  IN  PRISON  HHO 
HAD  COMMITTED  MURDER  IN  THE  INSURRECTION,  THERE  WAS  A MAN 
CALLED  BARABBAS.  AND  THE  CROWD  CAME  UP  AND  BEGAN  TO  ASK 
PILATE  TO  DO  AS  HE  WAS  WONT  TO  DO  FOR  THEM.  AND  HE  ANSWERED 
THEM,  ■DO  YOU  WANT  HE  TO  RELEASE  FOR  YOU  THE  KING  OF  THE 
JEWS?'  FOR  HE  PERCEIVED  THAT  IT  WAS  OUT  OF  ENVY  THAT  THE 
CHIEF  PRIESTS  HAD  DELIVERED  HIM  UP.  BUT  THE  CHIEF  PRIESTS 
STIRRED  UP  THE  CROWD  TO  RELEASE  FOR  THEM  BARABBAS  INSTEAD. 

AND  PILATE  AGAIN  SAID  TO  THEM,  ־THEN  WHAT  SHALL  I DO  WITH  THE 
MAN  WHOM  YOU  CALL  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS?'  AND  THEY  CRIED  OUT 
AGAIN,  'CRUCIFY  HIM.'  AND  PILATE  SAID  TO  THEM,  'WHY,  WHAT 
EVIL  HAS  HE  DONE?'  BUT  THEY  SHOUTED  ALL  THE  MORE,  'CRUCIFY 
HIM.'  SO  PILATE,  WISHING  TO  SATISFY  THE  CROWD,  RELEASED  FOR 
THEM  BARABBAS; 

/ 

!55:  and_haying_|cgurged_JesuS1_he_deHyered_hi|_to_be 
crucified. 


(0  f^iTT־ 


^^-iil§^i*t?ly1.whi  If  _he_was_stül_SQeaking1_  Judas 
E§ff1_90§_9l_thf_twelye1_and_with_hi§_a_crowd_with_swords_and 
9Ly5S1_fr0f_the_c(!ief_Briests_and_the_scribes_and_the_elders. 
Ü9y_t!!f-5ftra]fer_had_given_the§_a_signj  saying1_'The_one_I 

^Q^_y!!?9_!!i_9fl?1_!!f_yf0Ly9_t9_!!il_§t_9Q9?_9Q4_iii^1 
!ü9St?tl!._^^.!??_!lillfd_hi|._.And_the]f_laid_hand|_on_hi|_and 
seized  hi■. 


one  of  those  who  stood  by  drew  his  sword,  and 
struck  the  slave  of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  ear.  And 
Jesus  said  to  the■,  'Have  you  coee  out  as  against  a robber, 
with  swords  and  clubs  to  capture  ■e?  Day  after  day  I was 
with  you  in  the  teeple  teaching,  and  you  did  not  seize  ■e. 

But  let  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled.' 

And  they  all  forsook  hi■,  and  fled. 

51:52:  And  a young  ■an  followed  hi■  with  nothing  but  a linen 
cloth  about  his  body;  and  they  seized  hi■,  but  he  left  the 
linen  cloth  and  ran  away  naked. 

53:  ^Q^_the]f_led_Jesus_to_the_high_griesti_and_all_the_cj»ief 
B[i?5ts.and_the_elders_and_the_5cribe5_were_as5e|bled. 

54:  And  Peter  had  followed  hi■  at  a distance,  right  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  high  priest;  and  he  was  sitting  with  the 
guards,  and  warding  hieself  at  the  fire. 


55:56:  Now  the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council  sought 
testieony  against  Jesus  to  put  hi«  to  death;  but  they  found 
none.  For  ■any  boreffalse  witne«  against  hi■,  and  their 
witness  did  not  agreeV  , 

57:64:  AND  SOME  STOOD  UP  AND  BORE  FALSE  WITNESS  AGAINST  HIM, 
SAYING,  'WE  HEARD  HIM  SAY,  M WILL  DESTROY  THIS  TEMPLE  THAT 
IS  HADE  WITH  HANDS,  AND  IN  THREE  DAYS  1 WILL  BUILD  ANOTHER, 
NOT  HADE  WITH  HANDS.׳'  YET  NOT  EVEN  SO  DID  THEIR  TESTIMONY 
AGREE.  AND  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  STOOD  UP  IN  THE  MIDST,  AND  ASKED 
JESUS,  'HAVE  YOU  NO  ANSWER  TO  HAKE?  WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  THESE 
HEN  TESTIFY  AGAINST  YOU?'  BUT  HE  WAS  SILENT  AND  MADE  NO 
ANSWER.  AGAIN  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  ASKED  HIM,  ־ARE  YOU  THE 
CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  THE  BLESSED?'  AND  JESUS  SAID,  '1  AH;  AND 
YOU  WILL  SEE  THE  SON  OF  HAN  SITTING  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF 
POWER,  AND  COMING  WITH  THE  CLOUDS  OF  HEAVEN.'  AND  THE  HIGH 
PRIEST  TORE  HIS  MANTLE,  AND  SAID,  'WHY  DO  WE  STILL  NEED 
WITNESSES?  YOU  HAVE  HEARD  HIS  BLASPHEMY.  WHAT  IS  YOUR 
DECISION?'  AND  THEY  ALL  CONDEMNED  HIM  AS  DESERVING  DEATH. 


65:  And  so«e  began  to  spit  on  hi■,  and  to  cover  his  face,  and 
to  strike  hi■,  saying,  'Prophesy!'  And  the  guards  received 
hi■  with  blows. 


Rabbi  Michael  J . Cook 


SOME  PASSOVER  TEXTS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


Mark  14:126־ 10 ,2־  (reflecting  the  Synoptics'  viewpoint): 


And  when  it  was  evening , he  came 


with  the  twelve. 


And  as  they  were  at  table  eating , 
Jesus  said,  "Truly,  I say  to  you. 


one  of  you  will  betray  me,  one  who 
is  eating  with  me." 

They  began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to 
say  to  him  one  after  another,  "Is  it 

fT" 

He־^aid  to  them,  "It  is  one  of  the 
twelve , one  who  is  dipping  bread  in 
the  same  dish  with  me. 

For  the  Son  of  man  goes  as  it  is  written 
of  him,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed'.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  that  man  if  he  had 
not  been  born . " 

And  as  they  were  eating,  he  took  bread, 
and  blessed  and  broke  it,  and  gave  it 
to  them,  and  said,  "Take;  this  is  my 
body . " 

And  he  took  a cup  , and  when  he  had 
given  thanks  he  gave  it  to  them,  and 
they  all  drank  of  it. 

And  he  said  to  them,  "This  is  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  v/hich  is  poured  out 
for  many . 

Truly,  I say  to  yoii,  I shall  not  drink 
again  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that 
day  when  I drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom 
of  God . " 

And  w'hen  they  had  sung  a hymn,  they 
went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives . 


It  was  now  two  days  before 


the  Passover  and  the  feast 


of  Unleavened  Bread.  And 
the  chief  priests  and  the 


scribes  were  seeking  how  to 
arrest  him  by  stealth,  and 
kill  him; 

for  they  said,  "Not  during 
the  feast,  lest  there  be  a 
tumult  of  the  people . " 

Then  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was 
one  of  the  twelve,  went  to 
the  chief  priests  in  order  to 
betray  him  to  them. 

And  when  they  heard  it,  they 
were  glad,  and  promised  to 
give  him  money.  And  he 
sought  an  opportunity  to 
betray  him. 

And  on  the  first  day  of  Un־ 
leavened  Bread,  when  they 
sacrificed  the  passover 
lamb,  his  disciples  said  to 
him,  "Where  will  you  have  us 
go  and  prepare  for  you  to 
eat  the  passover?" 

And  he  sent  two  of  his  disci־ 
pies,  and  said  to  them,  "Go 
into  the  city,  and  a man 
carrying  a jar  of  water  will 
meet  you;  follow  him, 

and  wherever  he  enters,  say 
to  the  householder,  'The 
Teacher  says,  "Where  is  my 
guest  room,  where  I am  to 
eat  the  passover  with  my 
disciples?  " ' 

And  he  will  show  you  a large 
upper  room,  furnished  and 
ready;  there  prepare  for 


And  the  disciples  set  out  and 
went  to  the  city,  and  found 
it  as  he  had  told  them;  and 
they  prepared  the  passover. 
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The  Viewpoint  of  the  Gospel  According  to  John: 


Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour 
had  come  to  depart  out  of  this  world  to  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own 

who  vvere  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end.  And  during  supper, q 

when  the  devil  had  already  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Simon's  son,  to  betray  him,  ^ ׳ ־.  /> 

T’u  u ־= 

then  they  led  Jesus  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas  to  the  praetorium.  It  was 
early.  They  themselves  did  not  enter  the  praetorium,  so  that  they  might  ✓ 
not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  passover./.  ^ 

Now  it  was  the  day  of  Preparation  of  the  Passover;  it  was  about  the  sixth 
^*"^**י  [Pilate]  said  to  the  Jews,  "Here  is  your  King'."  They  cried  out. 

Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  himl"  Pilate  said  to  them. 

Shall  I crucify  your  King?"  The  chief  priests  answered,  "We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar."  Then  he  handed  him  over  to  them  to  be 
crucified. 


18:  28 


19: 14-16 


9.  31  36  Since  it  was  the  day  of  Preparation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bodies  from  ^ 

remaining  on  the  cross  on  the  sabbath  (for  that  sabbath  was  a high  day)  p ^ 

the  Jews  asked  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they 
might  be  taken  away.  So  the  soldiers  came  and  broke  the  legs  of  the 
filrst,  and  of  the  other  who  had  been  crucified  with  him;  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  already  dead,  they  did  not 
break  his  legs.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a 
spear,  and  at  once  there  came  out  blood  and  water.  He  who  saw 
it  has  borne  witness  — his  testimony  is  true,  and  he  knows 
that  he  tells  the  truth  — that  you  also  may  believe.  For  these 
tilings  took  place  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  "Not 
a bone  of  him  shall  be  broken.  " 

• Exodus  12:  46  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten;  you  shall  not 
carry  forth  any  of  the  flesh  outside  the  house;  and  you  shall  not 
break  a bone  of  it. 

Numbers  9:  12  --  They  shadl  leave  none  of  it  until  the  morning, 
nor  break  a bone  of  it:  according  to  all  the  statute  for  the  passover 
they  shall  keep  it. 

Psalms  34;  1920־  --  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous; 
but  the  Lord  delivers  him  out  of  them  all.  He  keeps  all  his  bones; 
not  one  of  them  is  broken.] 


I 

J 
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I Cor.  5:  68־  — 

. . .Do  you  not  know  that  a little 
leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump? 

Cleanse  out  tlie  old  leaven  that 
you  may  be  a new  lump , as  you 
really  are  unleavened.  For  Christ, 
our  paschal  lamb,  has  been  sacrificed . _ 
Let  us,  therefore,  celebrate  the  festival, 
not  with  the  leaven , the  leaven  of 
malice  and  evil,  but  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 


Passages  from  Paul; 

I Cor.  11;  23-25  -־ 

For  I received  from  the  Lord  what  I 
also  delivered  to  you,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  when  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
broke  it,  and  said,  "This  is  my 
body  which  is  for  you.  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me."  In  the 
same  way  also  the  cup,  after 
supper , saying,  "This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood.  Do 
this,  as  often  as  you  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me." 


1 


Some  Torah  Texts  on  PASSOVER  & the  FEAST  OF  UNLEAVENED  BREAD 


LevltlcuB  23; 

5 In  the  first  ■onth  (Ablb  - Nlsan],  on 

the  14th  day  of  the  ■onth  at  dusk.  18 
the  Lord's  passover. 

6 And  on  the  15th  day  of  the  saae  ■onth  18 

the  feast  of  unleavened  bread...;  seven 
days  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread. 

Numbers  28; 

16  ...In  the  first  ■onth,  on  the  14th  day  of 

the  ■onth.  Is  the  Lord*s  passover. 

17  And  on  the  15th  day  of  this  ■onth  shall 

be  a feast;  seven  days  shall  unleavened 
bread  be  eaten. 

Deuteronomy  16: 

1 Observe ...  Abl b,  and  keep  the  passover;  for 

In. ..Ablb. ..Cod  brought  thee  out  of 
Egypt  by  night. 

2 ...Thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover- 

offering.... 

3 ...Eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it. ..for  In 

haste  didst  thou  come. ..out  of. ..Egypt.... 

5 Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  passover- 

offering  within  any  of  thy  gates...; 

6 but  (only)  at  the  place  which  the  Lord 

thy  Cod  shall  choose  to  cause  (Cod's) 
name  to  dwell  In,  there  thou  shalt  sac- 
rlflce  the  passover-of ferlng  at  even. 
at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the 
season. . .thou  earnest... out  of  Egypt. 


Exodus  12; 

3 In  the  10th  day  of  this  ■onth  (Ablb  •• 
Nlsan)  they  shall  take. ..every  ■an  a 
la^b,... 

6 and...  shall  keep  It  unto  the  14th  day 
of  the  saiae  aK>nth;  and...  kill  It  at 
dusk.... 

8 And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh...  that 
night.. ..and  unleavened  bread.... 

10  Let  nothing  of  It  remain  until  the 

■ornlng.... 

11  Eat  It  In  haste  — It  Is  the  Lord’s 

passover. 

12  For  I will  go  through. ..Egypt. ..that 

night,  and. ..smite. ..the  first-born.... 

13  And  when  I see  the  blood,  I will  pass 

over  you.... 

14  This  day. ..ye  shall  keep. ..a  feast  to 

the  Lord. ..for  ever. 


15  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 

bread;. ..the  first  day  ye  shall  put 
away  leaven  out  of  your  houses;  for 
whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from 
the  first  day  until  the  seventh. ..shall 
be  cut  off  fro■  Israel. 

17  ...Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleav- 

ened  bread;  for  In  this  selfsame  day 
have  I brought  your  hosts  out  of... 
Egypt.... 

18  In  the  first  isonth,  on  the  14th  day  of 

the  ■onth  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleav- 
ened  bread  until  the  21st  day  of  the 
■onth  at  even. 
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NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  for  NEW  AMERICANS,  inc 


MEMORANDUM 


DATE  11/19/80 


Rabbi  Lehinan 


SUBJECT:  Budget  worksheet  for  the 
Be  Van  NGUYEN  family. 


Arie  Bierman 


FROM; 


NYANA  receives  $400  per  refugee.  For  this  family  of  two 
the  total  is  $400  x 2 = $800.00. 


Expenditures  to  date: 

Food  money  given  at  the  airport 

upon  their  arrival $15.00 

Initial  basic  maintenance  allowance 
issued  on  11/13  to  last  till 

11/27 100.00 

Rent  in  advance  and  security 
deposit  made  out  to  Columbia 

Mgmt:  2 checks  (i>  179.75 359.50 

Hotel  expense  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week:  from  11/11  to 
11/24 ..♦.150.00 

Total:  624.50 


Balance  remaining:  $175.50 
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Anthony  J.  Bal din□ 

Prdjict  Dibectdr 

Helen  R.  Weinberg 

CD0CDJNA7OR 


Septeiriber  29!  1980 


Dear  Colleague:  . ־ 

Please  "be  advised  the  Adult  Indochinese  Refugee  Program  is  cirrrently 
following  the  schedule  described  below: 

P.s.  26  - Mon.  4 Tnesd.  12  Koon  - 3 M 

Columbus  High  School  - Tues.  & Ved.  6:30PM  - 9:30  PMCi^^^c.vy- 

'^3^104-  Mon.  & Ked.  5: 30F1:- 8 :30PM  O-^^iUr/w- L-^/^sr. נ -Her-  05^ 

Norman  Thos.  High  5ch_o_ol  - Mon.  & Ved.  5:30PM  - 8:30  ^ 

P.S.  69  Mon.  & Wed.  ?PM-  י 

Kp־h1p  Dean  Bacon  High  School  Wed.  & Thurs.  3 ?11-  6 PM  {^י׳ג  C 2^^  S^■  ״ A/iA ׳ / ^׳/׳' 

Midwood  Hi^School  Mon.  & Wed.  6 PM  - 9PM  A vf 

P.S.  20  Mon.  Tues.  Ved.  Thurs.  Fri.  9 AM  - 12  Noon  C^׳v477^׳av-  iU  5?  ל ־ 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


NYCHA  039  003  (REV.  2/77) 

APPLICATION  FOR  SECTION  8 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 


This  form  must  be  filed  by  families  who  are  seeking  Section  8 Housing  Assistance.  You  will  then  be 
sent  an  acknowledgment  that  your  application  has  been  received  by  the  Housing  Authority. 

Each  a{)plicat  ion  will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  evaluated.  SIM.K  St)  M\\>  1׳  Will. I ES  NEED  IIOESIN(! 
\SSIS  I WEE.  HIE  M I IIHHI  IA  IS  EN  MU.E  TO  A(  ( ()Wl()l) ATE  AEI.  AllE  EEIEIIIEE  EOll  SE(  H 
ASSIS  T WEE.  As  families  can  be  reached,  they  will  be  called  for  an  interview  in  our  office. 

SEE  INSTRUCTIONS  BELOW 


Print  all  information  requested 


LA5T  NAME  MAN  S FIRST  NAME  WIFE'S  FIRST  NAME 


; APT.  OR  ROOM  NO. 


STATE  ZIP  CODE 


ADDRESS 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Shaded  areas  are  for  office  use  only. 

1.  Print  all  information  requested. 

• Use  ink 

• To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  important 
that  all  information  be  printed  clearly. 

2.  Fill  in  white  spaces  on  Eard  A,  (,ard  15 j, 
Eard  150,  Eard  E and  t.ard  1). 

3.  When  printing  your  name  and  address  on  all 
cards,  be  sure  that: 

• Names  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  given 
even  if  separated,  divorced  or  deceased. 

• If  you  are  a resident  of  Queens  or  Rich- 
mond,  the  name  of  the  section  in  which  you 
live  is  also  to  be  given  (such  as  Jamaica, 
St.  George,  etc.). 

4.  Complete  each  side  or  Card  D. 

• Fill  in  each  of  the  14  sections  completely. 

• Applications  will  be  returned  unless  every 
question  is  answered. 

• Sign  your  name  in  Section  14. 

5.  Do  not  separate  the  cards.  The  complete 
application  MUST  BE  MAILED  to; 

NEW  YORK  Cn  Y HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
Section  8 Housing  Assistance  Program 
Po.st  OITice  Bii.x  445 
Church  Street  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10046 

6 NO  PAYMENT  OR  FEE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO 
ANYONE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PREPAR- 
ATION,  FILING  OR  PROCESSING  OF  THIS 
APPLICATION  FOR  SECTION  8 HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE. 


Print  all  information  man's  first  name  wife's  first  name 
requested 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  » SOCIAL  SECURITY  tt 


WIFE'S  MAIDEN  NAME 


STATE  ZIP  CODE  APT.  OR  ROOM  NO. 


LAST  NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE  INIT. 


MAN'S  FIRST  NAME  WIFE’S  FIRST  NAME 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  « SOCIAL  SECURITY  « 

WIFE'S  MAIDEN  NAME 

I STATE  I ZIP  CODE  I APT.  OR  ROOM  NO. 


B Print  all  information 
requested 


LAST  NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE  INIT. 


C P,  O.  BOX  445 

^ ^ CHURCH  ST.  STA. 
n NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10046 


Print  all  information  requested 


LAST  NAME 

MAN’S  FIRST  NAME  WIFE’S  FIRST  NAME  j 

t 

1 

ADDRESS 

APT.  OR  ROOM  NO.  j 

1 

1 

BORO 

STATE  ZIP  CODE  J 

■ ־ * 

0< ג ג ס 


־N 


DO  NOT  WRITE  ON  THIS  PAGE 
FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

(FILL.  OUT  CARD  D BELOW) 


3 ו ELD. 

14  PRIOR 

15  VET 

0 

122-24  25  CUR.  26  NO. 

PSPC  HS.  RMS. 


17-  18  P.  Z.  19  20 

1 - BORO  2 -BORO 


IDENTIFICATION: 


THIS  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  IN  FORCE  FOR  2 YEARS  FROM  ABOVE  DATE 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  application  for  Section  8 housing 
Assistance  and  the  above  information  identifies  your  application. 

The  Housing  Authority  receives  applications  for  Housing  Assistance  from 
many  more  families  than  it  can  assist  because  of  the  limited  availability  of 
Section  8 Housing  Assistance  funds.  However,  you  can  be  assured  that  your 
application  will  be  given  every  consideration.  You  will  hear  from  us  IF  WE 
CAN  REACH  YOU  FOR  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE.  Please  keep 
this  card  because  the  number  stamped  on  it  identifies  your  application. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


IQENTIFlCATlONi 


DNEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  - SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

PRINT  ALL  INFORMATION  IN  INK  

T.  iNames  of  both  husband  and  wife  must  be  given  even  if  separated,  divorced  or  deceased  pQp  OFFICE  USE 


□ fso  □site  res 

OF 

: I MOVEO  OUT 


PAS 

"■  TeTd  ־T 

:ODE  . ; 

NYCHA  TEN  AT 


PRE  NYCHA  TENANT 
AT 


C.  LEASING  DIV.  UNIT  | INC.  LIM.  ANN.  INC.j 


MAN’S  RRST  NAME  I W I FE  ' S P RST  NAME  |W  I FE ' S MA IDEN  N AME 


LAST  NAME 


APT.  OR  RM. 
NUMBER 

FLOOR 

NUMBER 

BOROUGH 

ZIP 

CODE 

1 ־ t 

i 

[home  telephone  !business  telephone  if  living  with  another  family,  include  name  here 


L., 


3 I In  which  Ixirouglis  would  you  prefer  to  live?  (List  in  order  of  prelerence) 

.L _ ^ 

I Family  Information:  First  list  the  name  of  the  husband,  the  wife  and  all  the  children  in 

order  of  age- starting  will!  the  oldest;  tlien  list  all  other  relatives  who  live  with  you. 


FOR  OFFICE  USE 


or  irr  nF  EMPLOYED?  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 

PLACE  OF  EMPLOYED?  SCHOOL  OR  SCHOOL  AND 

BIRTH  yes  or  NO  yES  OR  NO  GRADE  OF  CHILDREN 


DAI  £ OF 
BIRTH 

(MO-DAY-YR) 


FIRST  NAME 

(Add  last  name  if  different  ! relationship 
Xnim  sectiiMi  [1.^ ) ! 

HUSBAND 

wiff: 


Check  one  of  the  following:  1.  □ Living  with  Husband  or  Wife 


4.  □ Separated,  date 

If  any  of  above  will  not  move  into  apartment,  enter  their 
name(s)  here  — ► 


3.  LJ  Divorced,  date 


Family  Status:  A.  makrikd:  Date 

2.  □ Widowed,  date  

□ B.  NONE  OF  ABOVE 


of  Birth 


"jDate 


Relationship 


5.  I TOTAL  NUMBER  WHO  WILL  LIVE  IN  APARTMENT If  aiiy  of  above  will  not  move  into  apartment,  enter  tneir 

— ^ Is  a babv  expected?  □ Yes  □ No  If  Yes,  when 1 name(s)  here  -►  ^ fii  in  nevi  line•- 

Arc  there  any  persixis  Nvho  will  live  with  you  in  the  apartment  who  are  not  now  living  with  you  at  nome?  □ Yes  No  tt  Yes,  till  in  next  line. 

Full  n^’oTpers^T״"Jng~houseto^^  rReFa'th.nsh'ip  ןDäte  of  Birth  | Wiere  now  living 

6־.  I Military  service  oVe^^^  ' ^^R^Sis^Lp;^  □ V.  Prior 

1 ,Are•  ycHi  or  is  anyone  from  ן ?:es  nu 

who  will  live  with  you  ' ' , 

a Vietnam  veteran  or  ! . i . _ ^ , ; 

Vietnam  serviceman  ? 1 i ! I 

□Yes  □No  If  Yes.  fill  in;-^^  [ _ __  _ 1 ___  I , ' . 


□ V.  Prior 


NAME  OF  VIETNAM  VETERAN 
OR  VIETNAM  SERVICEMAN 

DATES  OF  SERV  ICE 
MO.  * DAY-  YR. 

FROM  TO 

־ 

THEATRE  OF 
OPERATIONS 

ANY  VA  PAYMENTS 
FOR  DISABILITY 

YES  NO 

1 

1 

: 

1 



1 

□ Elderly 

□ Disabled 

□ Handicapped  

DISPLACED 

□ NYCHA  Site-Current 

□ NYCHA  Site-FSO 

□ Urban  Renewal  Current 

□ Urban  Renewal-Former 

□ Public  Improvement 

□ Vacate  Order 

□ Code  Violation 

□ Model  Cities-Current 

□ Model  Cities-Former 

AUTH. 


y Present  Housing  Conditions:  A.  Where  are  you  now  living?  (Check  one  of  the  boxes  listed  below) 

" 1.  Have  own  apartment  in  building  with  a.  More  than  10  apts.□  b.3-10  apts.Q  c.  1 or  2 lamily  house□ 

2.  D Have  furnished  room  in  a r(X)ming  house  or  hotel  3.  □ lave  in  stranger’s  apt.  4.  □ Lave  in  relative’s  apt. 

B.  Total  rooms  in  .׳Apt.  . No.  of  Bedrooms  _ No.  of  persons  in  .‘\}1t. Rent  $ per  

Does  the  rent  include  gas?  □Yes  □No  Does  the  rent  include  electricity',’  □Acs  ;_j  No 

C.  Do  you  have  a Senior  Citizen  Rent  F!!xemption?  l.  Yes  □No  Monthly  .Amount  $ 

D.  Type  of  apartment:  (Answer  ecu■/!  question.  If  *No' is  checked  in  first  column,  describe  location  m Item  E:  below) 

YES  NO  yes  no  JCLS  Ü2. 

□ □ Toilet  inside  of  apartment?  □ □Is  landlord  supposed  to  □ □ Apartment  in  cellar  or  attic? 

□ □ Bathroom  with  tub  or  provide  heat?  q q pjevator  in  building? 

shower  in  apartment  q q Window  in  living  nxmi  & How  many  steps  to  your  apart- 

all  hedrtxmis  ment? 

f:.  Are  you  seeking  rent  assistance  to  remain  where  you  are?  □Yes  □ No  if  no,  why  do  you 

need  other  housing?  Explain  any  special  problem,  including  serious  health  conditions. 


Turn  ()V1*r  for  >יי1ו110’1*ו  H,  ‘T  ID.  11,  12,  13,  anti  If 


IMI’OI’.  r\M  : 


x ס 


Lease:  □No  □Yes  Date  of  ExtMratit« 
Liuidlord’s  Name _ 


Housing  Devel.?  □No  □Yes 


rent  paid  Liuidlorc 

(WEEK.  MONTH) 

AMOUNT  ; PER  Address 


Nante  of  Development — — 

Is  this  a subsidized  apt.?  □Yes  □No 

221 חd  3 □202  □ 236  □ None  of  Foregoing 


AMOUNT 

S 


DATES 

AT  EACH  address 
MO.  - DAY  - YR. 
FROM  ! TO 

I 

! PRESENT 


O How  long  have  you  lived,  ״ . , . 

_Uin  New  York  City?  jHusband^^ 

n List  in  order  all  ytiur  addresses  for  the 
9•  last  2 years.  Start  with  the  present 
address 

ADDRESS 11□^ 


Date 

Moved  Out 


10  J D'd עי״ ג  Pcts‘*יי* • וז י ״®  application  ever  live  in  Housing  Authority  Leased  Housing,  □ 221d  3 
Site  or  lYoject?  □Yes  □No  If  Yes,  ccxnplete  the  following:  

Name  of  Project,  Site, 

or  Leased  Housing re^ts 


or  Lcascu  riousiiig — , . 

“”ל“ , • . u I II  ,״F״;  hfiH  rtiirinir  the  oast  2 vears  bv  you  and  every  mentier  of  your  family  who  will  live  with  you. 


FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

ANNUALINC.  I 


(4)  (5) 

RATE  OF  PAY  TOTAL  INCOME 

(WEEK, MONTH,  YEAR)  PAST  12  MONTHS 

AMOUNT  1 PER  


(3) 

dates 

EMPLOYED 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


(1  ) 

FIRST  NAME  OF 
WORKING  PERSON 


Does  any  member  of  the  family  own  an  interest  in  any  of  the  ״™s  listed  ^ve?  □ Yes  □No 

Are  1U1V  members  of  the  family  related  to  the  owners  or  officers  of  any  firms  listed  dbove_ LJ_Ye 1^ 

12.1  Other  Income;  Are  you  or  any  person  who  will  live  with  you  receiving  income  from  other  sources? 


□ Yes 

□ No 


INT./DIV. 

RECEIVED 


PER  YEAR 


^ 

FIRST  NAME 

If  Yes,  til 

VA 

PAYMENTS 

1 in  inlormation 

WELFARE 
IDENT.  LETTERS 
AND  NUMBER 

oeiow: 

UNEMPIDYMENT 

INSURANCE 

BENEFITS 

SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

OTHER 

(PENSION, 

AMOUNT 

TYPES 

SSI,  ETC.) 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT  OF 
ASSETS 

(SAVINGS,  ETC-l 

$ 

PER 

$ 

PER 

S 

PER 

S 

PER 

— — 

$ 

SOURCE 

A 

B 

1.  Total  Medical  Expenses 

la.  3%  of  Annual  Income  

2.  Allowable  Medical  Expenses(!  less  la)... 

3.  Total  Unusual  Expenses  

4.  Allowance  for  Minors 

5.  Total  Allowances  (2+3+4)  


13.  Allowances 

FIRST  NAME 

medical 

EXPENSES 

UNUSUAL 
EXPENSES 
׳See  Flyer) 

A 

B 

S 

PER  YEAR 

$ 

PER 

- 

v\  i 1 1 1 II 1 1 ץ 
.S.  Code. 


I deolart־  that  the  statements  eontaineil  in  this  ״,,plication  are  true ״ ״(I  correct  anil  that  have  not  knovv.ngly  or 
nunle  a false  statement,  given  false  information  or  omitted  inlormation  in  ‘ ״ ;־״י;‘'‘;״״ 
WARNING;  Willful  false  statements  or  misrepresentation  are  a crjm1n^_gtfejLSA 

After  you  have  answered  1 Oate 

ALL  the  questions,  sign  here  Signature — 

• I SIGNATURE  I Tn^ll  PERSON(S)  INTERVIEWED  j ^ 


^ Signature 

1 TITLE  II  PERSON(S)  INTERVIEWED 


SIGNATURE 


DISPOSITI  ON 


1 Interpreter  Needed?  □No  □ Yes 


DISPOSITION 


19791980־  GUIDE  TO 
SECTION  8 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
EXISTING  HOUSING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


WHAT  IS  THE  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  EXISTING  HOUSING? 


The  Section  8 Housing  Assistance  Program  was  created  by  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  enable  lower-income  families  to  obtain  a decent  place  to  live.  Under 
this  program,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  may  make  monthly  payments  to  a landlord 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  tenant  that  will  constitute  the  difference  between  the  rent  that  the  tenant 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  apartment,  based  on  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  full  rent  for  the  apartment. 


WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE? 


A family  residing  in  New  York  City,  or  an  individual  residing  in  the  City  who  is  62  years  of  age  or 
disabled,  may  be  eligible  for  the  program  if  the  annual  income  is  below  the  following  limits: 


PERSONS 

IN  FAMILY 

INCOME 

LIMITS 

5 Persons 

$18,100 

6 Persons 

19,200 

7 Persons 

20,250 

8 or  more 

21,300 

PERSONS 

IN  FAMILY 

INCOME 

LIMITS 

1 Person 

$11,950 

2 Persons 

13,650 

3 Persons 

15,350 

4 Persons 

17,050 

WHAT  IF  MY  INCOME  IS  MUCH  LOWER? 


Under  the  law,  at  least  30%  of  the  families  assisted  in  this  program  must  be  "Very  Low-Income” 
families.  The  income  limits  for  "Very  Low-Income”  families  are: 


PERSONS 

IN  FAMILY 

INCOME 

LIMITS 

5 Persons 

$10,050 

6 Persons 

10,800 

7 Persons 

11,550 

8 or  more 

12,300 

PERSONS 

INCOME 

IN  FAMILY 

LIMITS 

1 Person 

$6,500 

2 Persons 

7,450 

3 Persons 

8,350 

4 Persons 

9,300 

Se  puede  obtener  la  version  en  espahol  de  este  Guia  visitando  o escribiendo  a la  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  a cualquiera  de  las  direcciones  que  aparecen  en  la  pagina  3. 


-1- 


IN  COMPUTING  MY  INCOME  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  I AM  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE 
PROGRAM,  MUST  I COUNT  THE  INCOME  OF  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  MY  FAMILY?  AM  I 
ALLOWED  ANY  DEDUCTIONS? 

In  general,  payments  from  all  sources  received  by  all  members  of  the  family  household  who  are 
not  minors  !re  to  be  included  in  the  annual  Income  of  the  Family.  (A  mmm  .s  a member  of  the 
family  household,  other  than  the  head,  spouse  or  foster  child,  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  or  is 
full-time  student).  All  of  the  following  income  must  be  counted: 

1.  The  gross  amount,  before  any  payroll  deductions,  of  wages,  overtime  pay  and  tips. 

2.  Social  Security  Payments,  SSI,  pension,  disability  benefits,  unemployment  benefits, 
interest,  dividends  and  Public  Assistance  payments. 

However  there  are  certain  items  such  as  payment  for  foster  child  care,  and  Relocation  Payments 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  that  are  not  to  be  counted  as  income. 


WILL  I BE  A HOUSING  AUTHORITY  TENANT  IF  I AM  ACCEPTED  FOR  THIS 
PROGRAM? 


No  You  will  enter  into  a lease  agreement  with  the  owner  and  each  will  assunie  the  regular 
responsibility  of  tenant  and  landlord.  The  Housing  Authority  will  have  to  inspect  the  apartment 
to  determine  that  it  meets  required  standards  and  will  have  to  approve  the  lease. 


MUST  I MOVE  IN  ORDER  TO  RECEIVE  SECTION  8HOUSING  ASSISTANCE? 


No  If  you  have  been  accepted  for  the  program  based  on  rent  hardship  and  your  pr^ent  housing 
and  leie  are  approved  by  the  Housing  Authority,  you  may  receive  Section  8 Assistance  in  your 
present  apartment.  Of  course,  your  landlord  must  be  willing  to  enter  the  Section  8 Program  in 

order  for  this  to  take  place. 


WHAT  PROPORTION  OF  MY  INCOME  WILL  I BE  REQUIRED  TO  PAY  AS  RENT  IF  I 
QUALIFY  FOR  THE  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM? 


Some  families  will  be  required  to  pay  15%  of  Total  Income  for  rent. 

Other  families  will  be  required  to  pay  25%  of  Total  Income  After  Allowances  for  rent.  The 
Allowances  or  Deductions  for  this  group  are: 


A.  $300  for  each  minor. 

B.  Medical  Expenses  which  exceed  3%  of  Annual  Income. 

C.  "Unusual  Expenses”  defined  as  the  amount  paid  by  the  family  for  the  care  of  minors 
under  13  years  of  age  or  for  the  care  of  disabled  or  handicapped  members  of  the  family, 
but  only  where  such  care  is  necessary  to  enable  a family  member  to  be  gainfully 
employed,  and  the  deduction  may  not  exceed  the  income  from  such  employment. 
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HOW  DO  I KNOW  WHETHER  I FIT  INTO  THE  15%  or  25%  RATIO? 

Most  families  will  have  to  pay  25%  of  Total  Income  After  Allowances  for  rent.  The  following 
families  will  pay  15%  of  Total  Income  for  rent: 

A.  A "Very  Low-Income”  family  with  6 or  more  minors. 

B.  A family  with  8 or  more  minors  whose  income  is  above  the  "Very  Low-Income”  limits  hut 
within  the  limits  for  the  program. 

C.  A family  with  Medical  Expenses  or  "Unusual  Expenses”  as  defined  above,  which  exceed 
25%  of  Annual  Income. 


IF  I AM  TO  RECEIVE  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE,  IS  THERE  ANY  LIMIT  ON 
THE  RENT  OF  AN  APARTMENT  THAT  I MAY  LEASE? 


Yes.  The  federal  government  has  set  Fair  Market  Rents  which  are  the  maximum  rents  that  may  be 
paid.  In  New  York  City,  the  approved  monthly  Fair  Market  Rents  for  Existing  Housing,  including  gas  and 
electric,  effective  November  1,  1979,  are: 


0 BEDROOM 

1 BR 

2BR 

3 BR 

4 OR  MORE  BR 

$260 

$294 

$347 

$399 

$452 

$234 

$268 

$316 

$363 

$411 

Elevator  Building  $260  $294  $347  $399  $452 

Non-Elevator  Building  $234  $268  $316  $363  $411 

^ I 1__ L 

If  gas  and  electric  are  not  included  in  the  rent,  appropriate  deductions  w ill  have  to  be  made  from 
the  above  figures. 


HOW  DO  I OBTAIN  AN  APPLICATION  FOR  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  ? 


You  may  visit: 

Applications  Information  Section 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
5 Park  Place 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007 


Write  to: 

Leased  Housing  Department 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
Post  Office  Box  445 
Church  Street  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10046 


IS  THERE  AN  ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  TO  DETERMINE  WHICH  APPLICANTS  FROM 
THE  TREMENDOUS  NUMBER  WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE  WILL  RECEIVE  SECTION  8 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE? 


The  law  requires  that  at  least  30%  of  the  families  who  are  given  Section  8 Housing  Assistance 
must  be  "Very  Low-Income”  families.  Assistance  shall  be  given  to  help  maintain  the  stability  of 
neighborhoods  and  to  promote  economic  and  social  integration,  in  the  following  order  of  priorities: 

Vietnam  veteran  families. 

Families  residing  under  extremely  substandard  conditions  including  grossly  overcrowded  and 
doubled  up,  and  families  whose  housing  creates  a health  or  rent  hardship. 

Families  residing  in  substandard  or  overcrowded  housing. 


HOW  WILL  I KNOW  IF  I AM  TO  RECEIVE  SECTION  8 HOUSING  ASSISTANCE? 


Families  who  are  to  receive  Section  8 Housing  Assistance  will  be  given  a Family  Participa- 
tion  Certificate  shortly  after  their  eligibility  interview.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  a million  families  in  New  York  City  who  are  eligible  for  this  program.  However,  the 
Housing  Authority  is  able  to  provide  Section  8 Housing  Assistance  for  only  a very  small 
portion  of  eligible  families,  based  on  funds  received  from  the  federal  government  each  year 
for  this  program. 

IMPORTANT:  No  payment  or  fee  should  be  given  to  anyone  in  connection  with  the 
preparation,  filing  or  processing  of  an  application  for  Section  8 Housing 
Assistance. 


If  you  have  any  further  question  on  the  Section  8 Housing  Assistance  program, 

you  may  write  to: 

Leased  Housing  Department 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
250  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007 


1^ 

equal  housing 

OPPORTUN ITY 

We  are  pledged  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  achievement  of  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  selection  of  families  and  in  the  provision  of 
services,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  person  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
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7/9/80 


PREVIOUS  BALABICE  $2458.00 


Domknem  for  boj^t  iiofLE 


JJL 


$ 11.00 
5.00 
20.00 

25.00 

20.00 
25.00 


106.00 

2458.00 


2564.00 


Leib  Leibovlci 
Irma  Frankel 
Judith  Heldenfeld 
Rosa  Kuehnrlch 
Heins  Haas 
Mary  Wiener 

Prev.  Balance 


Nev  ׳Total 


«11  DO»TIOIB  ro»  ■OUT  >BOFl 


J^aima  Bliaa 

$ 25.00 

Ann  Bandy 

30.00 

Blanca  Althof 

15.00 

Stafania  Blrn 

5.00 

Morris  Me«ssan 

10.00 

Lisa  Wainbarg 

10.00 

Wamar  Kornbarg 

10.00 

Hugo  KaaftMan 

10.00 

lisa  Keuberg 

10.00 

Lilli  lavy 

10.00 

Karl  Haat 

10.00 

Maltar  Muns 

25.00 

Gratal  Wolff 

10.00 

Edith  Haas 

50.00 

230.00 

Prav.  Bal. 

2228.00 

Saw  Total 

2458.00 

$ 25.00 
100.00 


Bernard  Welssmaui 


10.00 


135.00 


2093.00 


Margot  & Dr.H.  Reis 
Rita  Kaplan 


Prev.  Bal. 


$ 2228.00 


New  Total 


Given  to  JW,  MH,  RLL  J 5/29/80 


ן TOTAL  8  ר04 ל. 


r 


Nark  Hamburgh 
Augusta  Schulman 
Trude  Proehlich 
Norman  Eisner 
Ada  Speyer 


Previous  Bal. 

NEW  TOTAL  $ 2043.00 


Given  to  JW,  MH,  RLL  4/10/80 


Bisa  Bauml 

$ 18.00 

Osrtruds  Maisr 

25.00 

Rudy  SiBioaateln 

10.00 

(!•raid  Hirsch 

10.00 

Shsila  Klsin 

15.00 

Luole  Sergmann 

50.00 

128.00 

Prsvious  Bai« 

1815.00 

» «י י 

BBW  TOTAL 

1943.00 

Olvsn  to  JW,  I4H 

, RLL  4/4/80 

Ill DOt^TIOWS  FOR  BOAT  PEOPLE  PRE^TTPüS  TOTAL  $1150.00 


$ 50.00 

25.00 

20.00 

300.00 

200.00 
20.00 
50.00 


665.00 

1150.00 


Ernest  Zweig 


Alice  Federmann 


Ann  Callman 


H.T.  Sisterhood 


Max  Hamburgh 
Ludwig  Katz 


Nathan  Maier 


Previous  balance 


$ 1815.00 


NEW  BALANCE 


Given  to  JW,  MH,  RLL  3/20/80 


DQH^TIOMS  FOR  BOAT  PEOPLE  ÜP  TO  MARCH  13th.  1980 


II 


Charles  Greenberg 

$ 50.00 

Harry  Frol ich 

150.00 

Stephanie  Goldmann 

20.00 

Justin  Winter 

200.00 

Richard  Feist 

200.00 

Gunther  Hirshfield 

25.00 

Ernest  May 

50.00 

Gerda  Dittman 

20.00 

715.00 

Previous  Balance 

435.00 

TOTAL  UP  to  mo  1150.00 


Given  to  JW,  MH,  RLL  3/13/80 


I 


received  for  the  Boat  People 

AMOUNT 
$ 50.00 

150.00 

50.00 

35.00 

50.00 

100.00 

4J^00 


The  following  donations  were 
up  to  March  5th. 

Peter  Brandt 
Young  Adults 
Edgar  Feibel 
Vera  Oppenheim 
Kurt  Schloss 
Ernest  Hartog 
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r.iST 


v1E׳r!c;j':?,ss 


BASIC  ENGLISH 


;RICAN 

'TTC’C״.' ד י ■יי׳ ח 7  TIT \ 

Food 

Rice 

Gum 

Fish 

Ka 

Fruit 

Try 

Milk 

Shu-a 

VJater 

Nook 

2׳leat 

Tete 

To  drink 

Ung 

To  eat 

Ang 

Feelings 

Tired 

• 

Met 

To  like 

Tit 

Angry 

Young 

Happy 

Shum  Suong 

Hungry 

Doe  Boong 

Good 

Tope 

Bad 

Sow 

Hot 

Numb 

Love  you 

You 

Headache 

Dau  Dau 

Homesick 

Nha  ITna 

Home 

Go  home 

De  Vay  Nha 

Bed 

Ki-young 

Toilet 

Cow 

Church 

l^rna  Ta 

School 

Trung  Hop 

Country  and  Family 

Airplane 

My -by 

A.merica 

Me 

Korea 

Di  Kang 

Vietnam 

Vie  tnam 

Femily  E׳a  Din 


;f 


Cha 

I־ia 

Aiרb 

Em  Try 
Che 

Em  Guy 
Cav.’n  Try 
Cavn  Guy 


Cam  Mun 

Kome  Cav  Chee 

Kome 


Em  de  ־te-u  kome? 

Em  ang  de^/;  chua? 

Em  doi  bung  kome? 
Em.  buong  ngu  kome? 
Em  dau  kome? 

Em  moon  ye? 

rat  teak. 

Kome  cau  sha. 


Father 

Kother 

Brother  (older) 


(younger) 

(older) 

(younger 


Sister 

Son 

Daugh ter 


Miscellaneous 

Thank  you 

You ' re  ve 1 come 


Sentences 

Do  you  need  to  use 
tlie  bathroom? 

Have  you  eaten  enough? 
Are  you  hungry? 

Are  you  sleepy? 

Are  you  sick? 

VThat  do  you  ־want? 

" I am  sorry. 

Don’t  be  afraid 
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SPECIAL  SERVICE»  FRIDAY,  FOV.  30;  8»]5  p.m. 3 ־;:.  • 

St.eph&n  Vvis(:  Fifeo  Synagogue 

30  V/.  63th  St.  N..Y.,  N.Y.  ■ ..  ־ Y■; 

STEERING  COMMITTEE  MTG.1-10'“־n.  Nov  5;  ?»30  p.m.  SWF3  '.,6;'  -.; 

...  Aims»  announce  service  ■ ;V'/'/'y:  ' ' 

aims  & goals  of  service  , , ■ v{ ’ ! 

■ cstohlish  working  sןוbcom^ןitteos 4 ^ ״. 

determine  needs,  agenda,  & aatc  xor  next  mtg.  ״ 

• ■ Subcommittees t .6;•=;•; ; • !י■ 

1 )Housing  , ' ’ 

a!'  locate  low  rent  ho'asing  for  families  and/or 
b)  help  find  temporary  housing  ׳.  . , 

2)Smploymve1־ix. ־ . ■ ׳' 

a) C׳ov1tact  possible  employers  ■ 

b) SecurG  jobs  that  are  not  "dead-end”  i . 

cj.  assist  v/ith  necessary  paperwork 

' ■ 3 )Finance  Yr’’ 

a) Coi.lect  funds  ' ' 

b) Distribute  same — maximum  $600/month  x6-־׳  rapnths 

f /זי־^י  n ״- ז-t!  ־ ׳'  fr,' .V׳t  1 י י]Y  • ■■׳.re; ׳ 

4) Kou3ehold  Neftds--Supervise  collection  and  dist-  , 

ribution  of:  ■f-x,”  ■■ 

a) furniture  ־ 

b ) C  10thing*־-par icularly  cold  weather  clothes  '  ז • ־ 

c ) f ood--cannftd , etc.  . , .’'.f.-Y"  .f 

♦ » • •.*•'. י ' . ׳-  ■ 

5) A.cculturation  rand  Acclimation  ־ 

*Most  Important  •'  . '.■■י'■' ; .ל" 

*Three  or  four  people/  family  to:  ' ,61‘■  >.<  '־ 

a) ־^s5ist  in  the  settling  in  process  ' • 

b) Help  faraily  learn  new  neighborhood  י . 

c) Teach  Manhattan's  public  transportation  system  > 
djArrange  to  enroll  family  in  English  classes /י׳זךע ן ףי 
e)Ee  there  to  help  in  a million  little  ways  . ד ff  ^ 

6 )Medical  CV> 'r  c as r 

a) Locate  congregational  professionals  willing 
to  donate  a "basic  checkup"  to  e|LCh  family  ' 

' !)General  Practitioner 

ii)Dentist  ׳ / ' 

iii)Eye  doctor  ' _ ‘ י ־ ־ ' , . י 

b)  assist  family  to  enroll  in  Medicaid  ' . ‘,ר;־  ..f, 

, • . - 1 ׳*  ? ■'  • G 

PLANNING  MEETING-~Oate  to  be  chosen  .:/,;Y׳ 

י-  * ' ■' 

Aims»  strengthen  subcommittees  . •׳ 

plan  for  night  of  service  - - . 
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Guide  for  Sponsors  of  Vietnamese  . 


INTRODUCTION;^  ' ־ 

As  you  read  these  guidelines,  look  at  them  in  the  light  of,  ״These 
ways  are  different,  and  these  are  guides  on  where  1 can  gradually  begin 
to  show  the  people  I'm  assisting’ some  of  the  new  ways  they'll  need  to  know 
to  adjust  to  living  in  the  "United  States.  "  ך ׳  v 

Don't  try  to  bend  too  much  to  their  ways,  but  rather  erstand  what  . 
they  mean  when  they  do  some  things,  and  then  explain  how  you  show  the 
same"meaning  in  America.  This  will  help' theni  to  adjust  to  their  new  life  . 
more  quicUy. V/ ־ - , , \ y ;; ־ י:  ; 

' Remind  yourself  of  two  things  as  you  read.  First,  that  everyone  is 
an  individual  personality  and  has  an  individual  backgroxmd.  • Some  people 
are  from  the, upper  classes  and  well  educated,  others  may  have  had  little  , . . 
education;■  or  an  education  that  doesn't  fit  the  "local"  way  of  ^e  you  y • 
learned  in  America.  ־ Secondly,  that  nothing  you  learned  in  life  is  "natural 
or  "universal.  " You  learned  one  out  of  a thousand  systems  for  running  • , 
life  and  you  were  told  some  ways  are,"good'|^^  and  others,  were  "bad.  " 

This  may  be  true  within  America.  •But  it  will  be  mor e^ helpful  and^^r eristic 
to  think  of  someone  else's  local  way  of  life  as  simply,  "different^  . • .. 

GUIDELINES:.'.  -.  :t;•  .־  • c;  v.;.  . 

• * .  ״.’״•« ■ ״ ‘ •* * ’ * * , ’ * * - . . ׳ • • * •.!.ד ד*.  • 

1.  Try  to  be  thoughtful  and  learn  the  proper  pronoimciation  of  your 

gaest'B  name—  or  as  closely  as  possible.  - 

2.  !Reslize  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  Is  as' Wrried  about  time 
and  exact  minutes  as  we  are.  The  Vietnamese  tend  to  see  time  as  a 
rubber  band  — something  that  has  give,  that  can  stretch  and  contract 
slcwly.  One  of  the  most  helpful  things  you  can  do  is  to  teach  our  idea  of 
time.  This  \7iil  help  them  at  work'and  throughout  them  new  life.  ־ 

In  other  words,  show  and  explain  that  time  matters  here.  We  _ 
connect  it  to  the  basic  character  of  a person  because  ..we  were  taught  . 
as  children  that  it  was  important  — ^d  in  America  it  often  is.  But  it's 
only  a local  pattern.  If  we  have  an  appointment  or  job,  we  . usually  .־  . 

arrive  about  five  minutes  before' the  time  or  on  the  dot.  One  to  two 
minutes  after  the  time  of  the  appointment  or  beginning  of  the  workday  y/  . 
is  often  considered  late  in  America.'  Ten  to  fifteen  ininutes  is  vSry  late 
and  requires  an  explanation.  Teach  our  "clock  watching"  habits  to  .the  . 
people  you  are  sponsoring.  And  have  patience — honest  patience,  for  ^ ^ .. 
it  took  us  years  of  our  childhood  to  learn  time,  to  learn  that  do  it  now  . . 

meant  within  a minute  or  so.  •When  your  patience  begins  to  slip,  le^ 
back  pTid  take  a breath  and  think  how  I’oiag  it  might  take  yoii  to  learn  •־^  ""  v.;.'  \ 
things  ‘:f  you  were  dropped  into  Viet  Nam  without  much  Vietnamese  and  ^ - 

• DistributeTbylRLO,  NATF,  Aux  Fid  2,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.  / 15  Jun,.75  , ד 
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had  to  learn  a thousand  details  in  weeks  or  months. 

Also,  try  to  teach׳ by  demonstration,  by  drawing,  and  by  slow, 

־־' careful-discussions,  repeating  ideas,  and  by  approaching  the  subject  in 
different  ways.  When  teaching  our  ideas  of  time,  don't  forget  to  mention 
our  social  time  is  different.  For  instance,  we  usually  don't  arrive 
earlier  than  7 if  we're  invited  to  dinner  at  someone's  home. at  7.  And 
often  we  arrive  abqut  7;15  or  7:30  and  consider  it  "on  time." 

k _ 

3.  Realize  also  that  the  rules  of  touching  are  learned.  The  Vietnam- 
■ ese  assign  significance  to  the  head  and  feet  and  untü  you  are  very  close  ^ 
touching  another  . person's  head  is  not  done.  Once  you  know  the  children, 
it  is  all  right  usually  for  an  adult  to  do  it. 

Tn  public,  the  Vietnamese  rEurely  touch  members  of  the  opposite  sex 
and  only  occasionally  within  the  famüy  friendship  circle.  With  famüy 
and  very  close  friends  of  the  same  sex,  the  touching  rules  vary.  Remem- 
ber,  of  course,,  that  you  may  have  variations  on  this  according  to  whether 
the  .people  you're  sp>onsoring  are  of  the  city  or  coimtry,  upper,  middle  or 

lower  classes, 

*Between  members  of  the  same  sex  there  is  apt  to  be  more^ touch- 
ing  thah  we're  used  to.  This  touching  has  nothing  to  do  with  "sex,"  So 
* when  we  see  two  young  men  holding  hands,  we  should  not  impose  our 
locally  learned  interpretation  upon  their  ways.  Rather,  we  might  explain 
. it  is  not  the.  custom  in  this  coimtry,  generally  speaking,  and  that  some 
people. might  disapprove  or  mock  them  because  of  its  strangeness.  As 
you  come  to  know  each  other  more,  you  might  be  more  specific  within 
the  area  of  tactfulness. 

; ׳ You  may  notice  that  children  are  corrected  and  teased  by  touch- 
ing  their  faces.  Play  can  be  more  rough  than  we  are  used  to  and  this, 
too,  can  be  tactfully  explained. 

4,  The  Vietnamese  are  taught  that  anyone  of  even  half  decent  y 

upbringing  always  smiles  — even  when  it  hurts  to  smile.  Emotions  are 
considered  as  private  and  personal  as  some  Americans  consider  intimate 
׳ sex.  Therefore,  don't  assume  a smile  means  everything  is  ^1  right. 

Get  your  private  radar  set  out  and  listen  more  carefully  and  if  you  suspect 
something's  gone  wrong,  circle  aroimd  and  try  to  discover  it  tactfuUy. 
Sometimes  myi1g,'*I am  sure  there  is  something  disturbing. . .upsetting.  • • 
hurting  you,  " will  piill  out  an  answer.,  Also,  begin  to  discuss  how  it  is 
considered  perfectly  proper  to  show  some  emotions  in  America,  and  if 
aji  American  frowns  or  snaps,  it  doesn't  mean  the  end  of  the  world, 

• In  correcting  children,  mothers  often  cover  their  faces  or  the 
child's  mouth  when  the  child  cries.  They  are  beginning  to  train  their 
children  to  hide  feelings  and  to  keep  that  smile  in  place.  You'll  notice 
that  if  a Vietnamese  laughs  or  is  near  tears  or  upset,  his  or  her  hand 


I 


i 


may  not  always  be  so.  it  seems  that  when  a pers־' ־ "״:.r  up  his  or  her 
hand  it  can  signal  emb«־»'r» cement  or  shocked  laughter.  Watching  for 
this  might  help  you  undei  stand  the  meaning. 

ז ״ • • ■ 

5.  Tied  in  closely  Arilh  smiles  and  not  showing  feelings  publicly 
is  a code  of  courtesy  is  so  very  tactful  it  can  f]m^trate  Americans 
!mused  to  the  code• 

The  American  asks,  "Do  you  understand  י The  proper  answer  ^ 
at  work  or  home  is,  ol  cours  e,  "Yes. " It  would  be  impolite  to  say  they 
do  not  understand  for  11  ./Ouid  imply  you  could  nc  t er-rplj  in.  In  a job  it 
could  imply  they  can't  do  the  job.  If  you  realize  this  you  can  work  around 
it,  ask  questions  differently  — not  leading  questions,  and  you  can  gradu- 
ally  teach  and  show  Lhem  that  in  America  it  is  polite  to  indicate  you  do 
not  understand,  . ^ , 

Their  code  of  courti;sy  is  much  more  tactful  th  n ours,  but 
some  Americans  mistaken  it  for  being  "sneaky.  " h or•  instance,  the 
Vietnamese  are  used  to  eatirig  late,  when  it's  cooler  — about  8 to  10  p. m. 
They  stay  up  later  than  rcme  of  us  do,  but  take  a  מ י  the  afternoon 
when  it  is  "unhe^thy"^  to  be  up.  If  you  ever  expe  rienced  the  hot  s!m 
in  Vietnam  at  mid-day  you  cculd  understand  .why  it  might  be  unhealthy, 
and  what  you  believe  ib  what  you  are  taught  by  your  parents.  The  problem 
arises'  when  you,  with  traditional  American  courtesy,  say  something  like, 
״If  you*re  hungry,  please  feel  free  to  help  yourself  at  any  t1me1|_  or  words 
to  the  same  Tef feet. . 

; So;  •late  at  night  hunger  pangs  strike.  Rather  than  say  to  you 
directly  that  they  are  hungry,  for  that  would  imp]  y in  th3ir  eyes  that  they 
are  criticizing  you  as  a host  or  hostess,  they  are  apt  to  quietly  go  to  the 
kitchen  or  freezer,  pop  out  some  food,  and  take  it  to  room  to  eat. 

It  can  be  easy  to  react  fast  without  thinking  and  say,  " iiiey're  down  right 
sneaky  !**<  .Or  you  can  take  a breath  and  say,  "Wait  a minute,  maybe  they 
don't  mean  what  it  means  hei  e!*’  Then  you're  on  +hc  right  track  for 
learning  fascinating  difft  rcnces  for  yourself  and  ;’ןךיו;־מ  'ind  yourself 
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people  in  the  world  feel  Americans  are  rather  dirty  about  their  bathroom 
habits  because  they  use  paper  and  don’t  wash  and  soap  using  a bidet.  But 
Americans  turn  around  and  say  their  bathrooms  abroad  aren't  as  neat 
and. modem,  so  they  must  be  dirty.  Don't  let  yourself  get  all  tense  here 
over  mnall  matters.  The  average  Vietnamese  is  very  neat. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,-  that  needs  explaining.  We  do  not 
let  our  children  run  about  urinating  outside.  Occasionally  you'll  find 
a grown  male,  as  in  Europe,  who  will  do  this.  It  is  not  proper  for  an 
adult  to  do  this  in  Viet  Nam,  .but  a. few  do  it  anyway.  However,  in  America 
you  can  be  arrested  for  this.  One  of  the  males  in  the  family  might  ex- 
plain  this  to  the  men  and  a•  woman  to  the  mothers.  A small  adjustment 
that  they'll  need  to  make.  י 

׳ .6• • י • ■ Be  aware  of  What  you're  doing  the  first  days.  For  instance,  if 
■ 'you  take  a family  in  and  during  the  first  days  you  make  it  clear  you  don't 
mind  their  touching  things,  poking  aroimd,  and  even  encourage  it  as  a 
learning  process,  they  they  may  assume  it's  all  right  to.  do  this  in  all 
- American  homes.  So:  make  it  clear  when  you  are  making  an  exception 
to  our  general  way  of  life  in  order  to  show  them  things.  Otherwise  you're 
apt  to  become  angry  or  annoyed  later  and  they  won'.t  understand  that  what  ־ 
they  are  doing  was  all  right  as  an  exception,  but  is  not  the  general  Ameri- 
can  custom.  This  will  show  up  in  little  areas,  such  as  being  asked  how 
, much  money  you  make.^  This  isn't  considered  a terribly  personal  ques- 
tion..  You  might  well  answer  it  frankly,  adding  that  it  takes  six  months 
or  a year  of  work  to  buy  a car,  that  having  a car  is  like  having  a Honda 
in  Viet  Nam  but  here  a car  may  be  necessary.  But  also  make  it  clear 
when  you  reply  that  usually  one  doesn't  ask  this  of  people  unless  they  are 
close  friends.  ־ • 

■ 7.  Try  also  to  explain  that  friendships  operated  differently  in 

America  from  most  other  places  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  we  tend 
to  make  close  friends  while  we're  in  one  place.  But  when  we  move  on 
we  often  lose  contact.  This  inay  be  our  way  because  we  move  so  much 
and  being  "close"  friends  with  all  its  nearly  family  obligations  to  a 
hundred  people  would  be  impossible.  Therefore,  when  people  drift  ^ 
apart  it  doesn't  mean  the  friendship  is  broken,  or  someone  is  angry.  • 

And,  if  you  meet  again,  you'll  pick  up  where  you  left  off.  Think  out 
answers  as  best  you  can,  telling  not  only  what  we  do,  but  sort  of  why  — 
when  you  can.  T^en  give  them  time  to  think  your  answers  over. 

8.  - It  may  help  you  if  only  a little  English  is  spoken  to  make  a ־ 

•word  list  of  conimon  needs  and  household  items  as  well  as  emergency 
terms,  placing  English  opposite  Vietnamese.  Then  you  can  point  td^  . - 
the  Vietnamese  opposite  the  English  phrase  and  vice  versa.  Drawing 
an  object  helps  too.  . • 
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9,  Use  short  simple  sentences  when  speaking  and  try  to  keep  your■» 
self  from  raising  vour  voice.  It's  an  easy  habit  to  get  into  when  you're 
’ try  to  make  something  cleaF  - but  loudness  doesn't  help.  Example  of 
sentences:  "It  is  time  to  eat.  Will  you  come,  please?  Put  that  on  the 
table,  please.  . 

10,.  The  soft,  medium  tone,  with  words  spoken  much  more  slowly 
than  we're  used  to  and  more  carefully  pronounced,  makes  it  much  easier 
for  the  Vietnamese  to  understand  you  and  to  learn.  If  you've  ever 
studied  a foreign  language,  you  know  how  fast  it  sounds  at  first  and  how 
much  slowing  down  helps  and  shouting  doesn't. 


12.  Try  to  avoid  broken  English,  slang,  idioms,  and  contractions 
for  clearer  understanding. 

Examples:'  Bioken  English:  ״You-family— go-eat-in— hour.  " 

- ■ Slang:  ״What's  your  problem?  Don't  be  uptight,'" 

. Idioms:  "Can  I give  you  a hand?  " 

. Contractions: 


{ 


* י יי . 

•i‘:- 


is:  ״What'sa  matter ?^JEIow'sa  cold?"  •« 

• • ^ -i  ^ 

you  hurt?  Are 

13.  Keep  in  mind  that  motions  are  leai^ 


"Where  do  you  hurt?  Are  yourt^rsty?  . 

־..•••״  - ■ J י ד , ^־׳‘  /K 

*■׳׳• " • . י ■ ■ '־X ^ •. ־ ר 

o.  Beckoning  someone 


Preferred; 


with  a finger  or  waving  them  to  you  with..^oyr  palni;  ujiwarjis  means  some- 
thing  different  in-Viet  Nam,  *and  it's  int^^r'eted  as'a  !*ude,  snapping  your 
fingers  under  someone's  nose  type  o^gesture״.  Exjplain  that  it  doesn't 
mean  the  same  here.  Try  to  explain?^^at  touching^  is^proper  and  what  ׳~ 


is  not  and  between  whom.  If  you  loök^fdr׳  tliese  kinds'. of  things,  you'll  **׳ 

find  yourself  really  ■catching  on.  * ״ • * ~ 

.1  . 

■ ■ • ' י ■ ־.  ■ '■•i  — , • ■ • ■ 

..  ft?  f F,  ^ 

14.  Slow  down.  This  is  a situSkt^pnywhere. .''haste  can  make  waste." 

Slow,־  careful  learning,  the  solid  fomidation,  can  make  ail  the  difference; 

Remember  it  took  us  years  as  children׳ to  learn,  so  learning  in  months 
or  a year  will  be  fast.  You  may  even  find  you  like  the  slower  pace. 

i * 

■ 15,  Vi.eJtaamese  names  are 'written  in  a different  order  from  ours 

and  this  may  cause  a great  deal  of  ;'confusion  in  our  computerized  world. 

Be  sure  that  if  they  open  a bank  account  that  they  sign  their  name  as 

they  will  write  it  on  checks  and  deposit  slips.  If  they  use  the  accent  marks 

on  their  names,  it  should  be^on  the  signature  slip  also.  Perhaps  both 

ways.  In  Viet  Nam  the  name  isL.  written  in' this  order:־ 

*^  ' . J 

NGUYEN  NHU  . •CHUONG  ”* ־ ־  ־־ ”"  


He  is  called:  Mr.  Chuong 


(Fhmily  name)  (Middle)  (First) 


• The  wife's  näme  may  be  different  for  she  usually  doesn't  take 
her  husband's  name: *^^RAN  THI  HONG  (Mrs.  Hong), 


r־  r. 


1 ?ג ־ 


• > ••C 


.-•:ו*. 
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The  children  usually,  but  not  always,  take  their  father's  family 
NGUYEN  THI  THUY  PHUONG  (daughter)  - Miss  Phuong 
NGUYEN  XUAN  DUG  (son)  - Mr.  Due. 


name: 


16.  When  speaking  with  a family,  generally  greet  the  family  head 
and  older  people  first.  Check  through  .them  on  anything  you  want  to  do 
with  the  children  .as^you  would  here  .before  approaching  the  children. 

I , 

• 17.  Whenever  you  do  soiiiething,  try  to  explain  it  carefully  and  don't 
add,  "Do  you  understand?"  vmtil  you're  sure  they  are  willing  to  say,  "No.". 
For  instance,  one  sponsor  co-signed  a loan  on  furniture  that  a family  had 
placed  a deposit  on.  They  thought  he  was  signing  their  furniture  and 
deposit  over  to' himself  even  though  he  was  letting  them  use  it.  When 
najmsnt  time  came  they  wouldn't  pay  more  for  the  "sponsor's  furniture," 
it  took  a lot  of  work  and  time  to  straighten  out  the  misunderstanding 
and  the־  ■sponsor  was  very  up  set  ,too.  But  it's  too  easy  to  assume  that 
something  we  do  every  day  everyone  else  imderstands,  yet  it  isn't  true. 

if  something  seems  to  go  terribly  wrong,  pull  back  and  try  to 
find  out  for  sure  that  both  you  and  they  understand  what's  happening. 

In  another  case,  the  sponsor  told  a femily  that  if  they  were  not  happy  . 
with  them,  they  should  feel  free  to  go  elsewhere.  The  family  t^k  this  ' 
as  a tactful  invitation  to  get  out.  ‘ It's  sometimes  easy  to  hav^^^nüsitoder- 
standing  when  t\yo  worlds  meet,  and  as  this  is  our  own  home  ground;  we 
are  more  able  to  stop  a moment,  or  hour,  and  try  to  check  things^ut. 
thoroughly.  . ' i 


18. ' Explain  some  of  our  codes  of  courtesy  as  you  go  along.  Includ- 
_mg  that  you  don't  have  to  take'a  drink  when  it's  offered  even  though  some , 
hosts  and  hostesses  get  a big  carried  away  in  offering  them. 


19,  If  you  have  a social  evening,'  especially  beginning,  limit 

it  to  fhe  early  hours  and  keep  it  rather  short.  Ifi^la  terrible  strain  to 
absorb  so  many  strange  people  for  a long  time. 


20.  An  offshoot  of  the  Vietnamese  courtesy  smiles  is  that  with 
ybüh'g  girls  it  could  be  misinterpreted  by  some  Americans.  You  might 
try  to  e:*:plain  that  if  a woman  smiles  at  every  man,  the  American  men 
may  think  it  is  an  invitation  that  was  never  intended.  The.aame  with  the 
chüdren.  In  the  Center  and. in. their  contact  with  Americans  during  the  , 
war,  they  may  well  have  come  to  believe  that  you  call  out,  hello,  to  all 
strangera  in  America  and  can  accept’things  from  them.  Without  exag-  - 
gerating,  it  would  be  wise  to  explain  our  customs  here  for  tKbir  protection, 

... 

21,  'It  is  common  for  people  having  read  only  our  magazines  and- 
seen  our  films  to  think  certain  places  are  totally  dangerous—  such  as  ■ 

■ . ■ . •*׳ ־ ■ • . ■ } ׳■  - .V•■ 


I 
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New  York  City•  The  result  is  some  Vietnamese  are  genuinely  afraid  • ־ 

to  go  to  certain  places.  When  you  speak  of  our  society  and  the  negative 
parts  of  it,  put  thetn  into  perspective.  Some  parts  of  New  York  City 
can  be  dangerous, . just  as  some  parts. of  cities  almost  anywhere  can  be. 

Yes,  we  have  crime,  just  as  other  countries  do,  but  we  generally  try 
criminals  in  court  when  we  have  evidence. . . and  so  on.  Mention  that  • 
it's  an  American  custom  to  talk  about  the  negative,  to  see  the  world 
and  life  as  a series  of  problems  for  which  we  believe  there  must  be  a 
solution  that  can  be  applied  somehow.׳  Help  them  gain  a realistic  per- 
spective.  It  will  make  them  independent  sooner. ' 

22.  When  an  explanation  is  given,  try  relating  it  to  their  past  life. 

Buying  a car  in  America  is  like  buying  a Honda' in  Viet  Nam.  Avoid 
percentages  and  our  American  statistics  of  2.  5 children  - it  won't  make  ■ 
sense. ' . . , / . 

. . . 23.  Food  and  drink.  . Explain  that  it's  polite  and  acceptable  to  refuse  / 

.some  items  offered  and  to  leave  food  on  the  plate.  Some;  explanation  of 
who  is  usually  served  first  is  helpful, too.  Other  ideas  that  might  help  • 

׳ the  changeover  to  new  foods  are:•  ; ;.־ ; ׳ ■ • ־ . י 

. -.  a.  Serve  small  portions  at  first.  But  offer  seconds  — and  offer  ; 

them  more  than  once  because, some  people  practice  the  "polite  refusal' 
until  the  third  or.fourth  offer.  Yet  make  it  clear  that  in  America  it  is 
not  a reflection  on  the  hostess  to  stop  eating^'  and  it'ls  polite  to  accept  ■ 
■■'more  on  the  first  offering  if  they  wish  some. י ' ׳ ־ 

, •'  ■ b..  Play  it  relaxed  at  the  .dinner  table.  Mealtime  in  Viet  Nam 

is  often  a lengthy  visit  with  animated  conversation  that  recalls  the  days 
events  and  takes  two  hours, , Something  like  we  once  did.  If  a taboo 
subject  for  the  dinner  table,  occurs,  which  is  doubtful,  tactfxilly  point 
this  out.  ׳i' ■ ■ ■ . 1'.■  > 

c.  Beef,  pork,  chicken,  and  fish  are  popular  iinless  your  guests 
are  Buddhist  vegetarians.  . Short  grained  rice,  well  cooked,  fresh  green 
vegetables,  spices,  crusty  bread,  soups,  tea,  and  soft  drinks  are  some 
recommended  foods  that  are  familiar  to  them. 

H Raiadg  are  not  familiar  to  some  Vietnamese,  though  fresh  ^ 
fruit,  riinirnhgrs,  and  vegetables  are  liked.  You  might  play  it  by  ear 
and  let  them  try  a bit  and  see,  but  don't  ask,  "Do  you  like  it?  " They 
לל- must  answer^־ ’*y®8^  -remember  how  many  dishes  our  parents  ; . 

and  grandparents  brought  to  this  country  and  continued  eating  aH  their 
lives  and  passing  do.wn  to  our  overall  heritage.  • ^ ; ..  . 


& 
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e.  Simple  foods  are  your  best  bet  and  light  ones.  You  may  find 
your  new  visitors  quite  .willing  to  treat  you  to  a sample  of  their  meals, 
which  are,  by  the  way,  much  cheaper  on  the  budget,  tasty,  and  usually 
low- cholesterol, 

; 24.  Don’t  be  on  the  defensive  when  explaining  our  ways.  Simply 
•portray  them  as  the  local  way  of  life  without  labelling  them  ai:’* sensible” 
or  "decent"  or  "the  only  right  way. " 


25.  Conversation  starters: 


educational  systems 
codes  of  courtesy 
travels  • 


•music 


newspaper  stories 
family  relationships 
television 
authors 


national  foods 
holidays 
sports 
hobbies  * 


* • • 

26,  The  family  is  normally  critically  important  to  the  Vietnamese  — 
this  includes  relatives  we  tend  to  drift  away  from  in  America.  In  the  i 

Vietnamese  world  ho  one  looks  after  you  but  your  famüy,  and  they  don’t 
really  expect  anyone  to  look  after  them  nor  do  they  feel  obligated  to  others,  . 

■ Therefore,  it  may  be  some  time  before' they  can  accept  in  their  heBrt 
that  we  would  help  strangers,  ydthout  being  paid  to,  and  that  we  have 
a "tradition"  of  helping.  . י ■ ; 

! We  also  have  many  facets  of  life  that  need  to  be  introduced. 

Health  insurance,  unemployment  benefits,  tax  and  social  security  deduc-  . . 

• tions  from  pay  .checks* ' .orphanages,  old  peoples’  home's,  welfare  and 
dozens  of  other  government  md  business  programs  (Small  Business 

י • Administration)  that  in  a sense  pick  up  family  obligations.  They  have 

• coine  from  a way  of  life  where^  even  without  war  there  was  not  enough 
of  a middle  class  (as  was  the  case  in  America  and  Europe  once)  to-form 
such  businesses  äs  insurance,׳  nor  a government  that  could  afford -to  do 
all  ours  does.  Therefore,  their  famüy  — cousins,  nephews,  great-aunts, 
and  all  were  their  medical,  .life,  unemployment  insurances  and  w^fare 

■־  program."  Adjusting  to  a limited  salary  is  going  to  be  a big  change^  and 
a very  emotional  one.  Some  famüies  will  go  on  living  together  and 

pooling  their  income,  others  may  gradually  separate.  . - . ».־׳ • . . יf  ^ 

27.  Introduce  your  family  to  the  police  and  stress  the  posiÜvQ  aspects, 
noting  there  are" only  occassional  exceptions.  Their  contact  with  the 

• police  has 'been  largely  negative  arid  they  may  fear  theni.  ־ - 

28.  Show  them  how  to  use  yoiir  phone  or  a pay  phone  to  reach  a 

-־  doctor,  police,  •you,  a neighbor,'  and  the  local  voluntary  agency■  responsible 

. for  a foUow-up.  ' • ' ־ ‘ • ־ * ־.. 


/ ( • 


(iiponsoi•  C\  ..  : ;E,  Schattnei־;  ® 

29,  10סנ\סס’11ת  your  family  to  cars,  driving,  shopping,  libraries 

and  the  ob ! >. ?iations  that  go  with  using  these.  Show  and  explain  credit 
cards,  \vr>  v’  :ing  of  the  penalties  for  failing  to  pay  and 'the  assistance 
if  in  financ:4־  difficulty,  Kxplain  banks,  discount*  stores,  shopping 
centers,  food  markets,  government  agencies,  job  programs,  college  , 
programs  and  show. them  these.  Show  how  one  can  take  care  of  a car 
or  Honda  a-hd' that  even  high  status  Americans  consider  it  perfectly 
propel'  ‘;Cl ^ work- with  their  hands,  ' All  of  •this  is  not  perfectly  clear  to 
'tlienv  ba^;  is' rather  ,Strange.  'Some  of  these  ideas  and  programs  rest 
epen  obligations  drummed  into  us  as  children.  These  must  be  understood 
if  they  aren’t  going•  to  inm  into  trouble  later. 

30 ■ ׳.  ^pr  those  learning  English  you  might  consider  ."Sesame  Street" 
for;1etters  and  numbers,  arid  "The  Electric  Company"  on  television  for 
woidsjorid  sent<iinces.  Also,  gently  correct  pronounciation  from  the 
begi^&gVso  that  the  first  sounds  are  well  learned.  And  don’t  assume^ 
that  because  someone  "says  a 'word,  they  know  its  meaning  - or  that  they 
mean^ie  :some  thing,  Eor  example,  if  J say  "dog.  ״ I picture  RinTm  . 

Tin  'pr  iny  family  mongrel.  Even  if  the'y  say  "dog,  in  English,  they 
‘couid’lSe.c0m1ectiri^it  to  scavengers  *siipb  as  we  think  of  coyotes. . Try 
־•b־־tb;Stä;y\sehsitivöHp,tHis^־eSpe^^^^  think  you’ve  somehow  I? een;^-.״  •*. 

insulted.  It’s  extr^in’äy  doubtful  that  ׳it  was  meant  that  way.  _ 

» . .* * ' . ' .־יי 

31' ׳v  Plaqes,  to  visit  and  learn  about:  p 

די  , markets  (explain  they-’re  watched  and  we’re  not  quite.that, trust-  ..  . 

injt  about  displays  as  we  seem  to  be).  ^־־ 


telephone  exchange  (explain  deposits  & costs) 
civic  buildings,  meetings,  and  PTA 
housing  and  apartment  developments 
drive-in  movies,  food  places  ־.  ^ 

sports  (Vietnamese  have  never  taken  to 
softball  or  baseball,  generally  speaking, 
but  like  soccer,  swimming,  badmitton, 
dominos,  and  many  sports), 
government  agencies  . . ' 

. a/•* 


• banks  , ■ 

. dep^tment.  stores 
discount  places 
, libraries,  and  schools 
educational  activities 
places  where  people 
work 

police  station 
voluntary  ag.encies 


32,  Allow  time  for  someone  to  think  over  your  questions.  They  y 
need  to  dp  it  in  two  languages.  Don’t  insist  on  ^mediate  answerb,an  / 
allow  silences  - they’re  nothing  to  get  nervous  about.  Thinking  is  co^dere. 


action. 


33־,  Ycu  might  try  explaining  the  cost  of  things  based  upon  average 
wages  cÄd  also  pirovide  infomation  on  proper  wages  and  benefits  an 

deductions. 
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33.  Take  time  at  first  to  sit  down  and  talk  over  what  you  expect 
and  let  them  imderstand  what  the  general  situation  is.  Make  it  clear• 
that  a sponsor  is  not  a jaüer.  Once  they're  on  their  feet,  or  at  any- 
time,  they  are  free  to  move,  to  find  a new  job.  Tell  them  clearly  what 

• you'expect  from  them. 

If  you  are  entering  an  employment  arrangement,  it  would  be  wise 
if  you  would  draw  up  a two-language  agreement  through  the  Voluntary 
Agency  who  arranges  the  sponsorship  so  that  everyone  knows  exacüy 
what  to  expect.  This  may  help  avoid  later  misunderstandings.  ־ . 

34.  You  may  find  that  the  riches  of  America,  our  immense  material 
resources,  are  overwhelmingly  frightening  to  many  Vietnamese  after 
their  past  living  experiences.  They  could  over-react  to  the  situation 

by  rejecting  it  all  or  spending  like  mad.  Please  be  sensitive  to  this. 

Our  children  and  even  adults  go  on  sprees  the  first  time  they  have  money. 
Some*  öf  our  people  get־  so  overwhelmed  they  tur'n  against  things.  •: 

^ '•  35. ־’.Try  to  help  therii  get  into  contact  with  other  Vietnamese,  \J 

especially  if  there  are  some  others  in  your  commimity.  You  know,  if 
you’ve  ever  been  abroad,  how  ״hungry"  you  can  get -for  a word  of 
-Englishi  •for  Americans  you  ׳can״  completely  relax  with  md  not  wonder^׳•■׳' 
over  every  word.  So,  see  if  you  cm  help  them  contact  ■others;  ^ ״ 

SUMMARY;  , 

■ ' ' ■ 

..  . Don’t  ,take  all  the  guidelines  as  the  "gospel"  for  people  vary  and.  . 

situations  vary.  Mistakes  and  misunderstandings  wül  happen  on  both* 
sides:  ־ •An  understanding  nature  and  human  sensitivity  will  carry  you 
through  practically  everything.’  After  all,  our  ancestors  travelled  a 
similar‘ road  and  most  of  them  made  it  fine.  If  you  feel  you  need  help, 
call  the  local  agency  ,that  has  been  designated  to  assist  the  refugees.  ^ 


• %׳.*•*  n:  •ii 
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620  W.116  St, 

N.Y.  10027 
10/6/79 


Dear  Rabbi  i׳ehman,  u ^ 

After  I spoke  with  you  I asked  ‘״lark  Hamburg  and  Mr.  artog 

what  they  thought  of  the  congregation  adopting  a Vietnamese  family  . 
Hark  Hamburg  did  not  think  it  was  feasible  for  the  ioung  Adult  Group 
to  take  on  the  responsibility,  but  he  said  he  was  personally  inter- 
ested  in  the  project,  ״e  also  told  me  he  had  information  from 
the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations  about  adopting  a family. 

Mr.  Hartog  said  he  needed  information  before  he  could  make  a decision. 

Over  the  weekend  I spoke  with  a friend  of  my  parents  who  is 
an  administrator  in  a Jewish  agency  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

He  informed  me  that  the  federal  government  pays  *350  per  person 
upon  entering  the  United  States.  After  two  months  it  is  possible 
for  the  families  to  be  supported  by  public  welfare.  He  also 
gave  me  the  phone  number  of  a woman,  Hlta  Asen,  at  Hias  who  would 

have  n10r6  infornfiabion . 

I have  included  the  letter  I promised  to  write.  I would 
appreciate  your  advice  on  how  I could  proceed  further.  i״iy  phone 
number  is,  280-1064.  ^hank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely, 
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NEW  YORK  FEDERATION  OF  REFORM  SYNAGOGUES 

An  Agency  of 

THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 
838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  Tel:  (Code  212)  2490100־ 


November  9,  1979 


TO:  RABBIS,  PRESIDENTS,  TEMPLE  ADMINISTRATORS,  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

FROM:  RABBI  STUART  A.  GERTMAN.  DIRECTOR 

For  the  past  6 months,  the  UAHC  has  been  involved,  on  a national  level,  vjith 
encouraging  congregations  and  Individuals  to  sponsor  families  of  Indo-Chinese 
Boat  People.  This  program  has  won  wide  acclaim  and  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
settlement  of  many  helpless  refugees  and  aided  them  in  building  new  lives. 

We  in  New  York  have  been  unable  to  participate  because  this  resettlement  program 
has  been  the  sole  responsibility  of  NYANA  (New  York  Association  for  New  Amerl- 
cans),  it  has  not  been  NVANA's  policy  to  permit  non-professionals  to  partici- 
pate  in  resettlement  of  refugees. 

At  the  urging  of  many  congregations  who  wanted  to  help,  we  met  with  NYANA  and 
they  have  agreed  to  permit  us  to  sponsor  families  of  Boat  People  under  their 
auspices  and  with  their  guidance  and  cooperation.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
developing  guidelines  that  will  set  forth  the  specific  responsibility  of  con- 
gregafions  wishing  to  sponsor  one  or  more  families. 

In  general,  a sponsoring  congregation  will  be  responsible  for  the  following: 

1.  Direct  subsidy  to  the  family  of  no  more  than  $600  per  month  for  a family 
of  4 for  no  longer  than  6 months.  (It  has  been  the  experience  in  other 
communities  that  these  people  are  anxious  to  work,  and  the  period  of  sub- 
sidy  Is  much  shorter  than  .6  months  and  much  less  costly  than  $3600.) 

2.  Securing  an  apartment  in  the  community  and  providing  furnishings  and  clothing 
appropriate  to  the  season.  (Obviously,  the  congregation  can  request  its 
members  to  donate  used  furniture  and  clothing  for  this  purpose.) 

3.  Helping  the  head  of  the  household  to  find  work  in  the  community. 

4.  Helping  to  integrate  the  family  in  the  community  including  finding  English 
classes,  orientation  to  American  life  and  the  particular  community,  arranging 
for  medical  services  (paid  by  Medicaid)  etc. 

NYANA  Is  available  for  advice  and  counsel,  and  we  will  be  the  liaison  between 
NYANA  and  the  congregation.  Bernice  Brussel , a vice  president  of  the  NYFRS, 
has  agreed  to  undertake  the  coordination  of  this  program,  and  she  will  be 
available  either  in  our  office  (212-249-0100)  or  her  home  (914-946-7299)  to 
answer  questions.  While  this  is  only  a preliminary  notice,  we  hope  that  the 


guf do  lines  will  be  completed  for  distribution  no  later  than  December  1st.  We 
would  like  preliminary  Indication  of  your  Interest  In  sponsoring  a family( les) 
so  thai  we  can  begin  the  process  with  NYANA.  If  you  are  Interested  In  sponsor- 
ship,  would  you  please  return  the  enclosed  card  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

We  will  be  In  touch  with  you  when  the  guidelines  are  complete.  Obviously, 
returning  the  postcard  Is  an  Indication  of  Interest  and  not  the  acceptance  of 
an  ob  I I gat  Ion. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  unresponsiveness  to  Jews  escaping  from  the 
Holocausf.  We  feel  that  our  active  participation  In  this  project  conveys 
the  message  that  we  Jews  are  committed  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  people  In  dire  straits..  Nation-wide,  the  response  has  been 
gratifying.  VJe  hope  It  will  be  so  In  New  York  as  well. 

enc  I . 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS,  INC. 

225  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003  ■ (212)  674-7400 

NYANA 


6/6/SO 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
551  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman; 


Enclosed  please  find  a copy  of  the  "bio”  of  a family 
of  three  of  which  we  spoke  on  the  phone.  I would  like  to  apologize 
for  the  poor  quality  of  the  copy;  but  the  original  is  no  clearer. 

So  let  me  summarize  the  information  contained  therein.  It  is  a 
father,  age  32  and  his  son  age  9 and  daughter  age  6.  The  father 
is  Vietnamese  and  Buddhist.  He  was  an  electrician.  They  are  currently 
in  a refugee  camp  in  Thailand.  There  are  no  known  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  USA.  The  language  they  speak  is  Vietnamese  and  the  Bio 
indicates  that  the  health  of  the  family  is  normal. 


The  above  is.  of  course,  just  the  barest  of  facts  as  the  "bio" 
itself  is  very  sketchy.  We  will  learn  much  more  when  the  family  arrives. 


Many  thanks  for  your  continuing  patience.  I will  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  we  learn  of  the  arrival  date.  Please  feel  free  to 
call  me  should  you  have  any  questions. 


Sincerely  ypurs 


Arie  Bierman,  Coordinator 
Indochinese  Resettlement  Program 
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VACO,  Inc. 
Indochinese 
Social  Services 


118  East  59th  Street,  Suite  2 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

(212)753-4212 
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VACO  - Vietnamese  American  Cultural  Oragnizarion,  Inc., 
is  a voluntary  multisocial  and  educational  service,  estab- 
Ushed  in  1976  to  serve  Indochinese  refugees. 

VACO  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  is  registered  with  the  IRS  as  a non-profit  organi- 
zation. 

VACO’S  service  program  includes: 

♦ A variety  of  social  services  designed  to  encourage 

the  self-sufficiency  of  refugees. 

* Education  in  EngUsh  and  American  culture  to 
prepare  refugees  for  competitive  employment. 

• Intercultural  social  events  where  refugees  can  meet 
informally  with  Americans  in  order  to  facilitate 
social  adjustment. 

The  following  programs  have  been  developed  and  funded 
by  HEW  and  NYS  Department  of  Social  Services  to  serve 
Indochinese  refugees; 

1 . Mental  Health  and  Health  related  services: 

a.  Helping  refugess  to  identify  and  understand 
their  general  health  needs. 

b.  Helping  refugees  to  obtain  both  preventive  and 
therapeutic  emotional  health  care. 

VACO  and  the  Training  Institute  for  Mental  Health  Prac- 
titioners  are  jointly  responsible  for  training  and  supervision 
of  Indochinese  workers  to  provide  these  services. 

2.  Supportive  services; 

a.  Providing  social  and  cultural  counseling  which 
enables  a mfugee  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  everyday  life 
in  the  new  country. 

b.  Assessing  the  needs  and  providing  services  to 
deal  with  child  and  behavioral  problems,  parent-child 
conflicts,  personal  and  family  dysfunctions,  maritd  con- 
flict,  problems  of  the  aged  and  the  handicapped,  social  and 
cultural  adjustment  problems,  and  the  special  problems  of 
those  whose  families  remain  in  Indochina. 

c.  VACO  also  informs  refugees  of  such  service 
programs  which  offer  legal,  educational  and  career  training. 
Referral  of  refugees  to  and  follow-up  with  appropriate 
community  resources  such  as  Welfare,  ESL,  CBVH,  OVR, 
CHAP,  WIC,  Medicaid,  Medicare,  Food  Stamp  program. 
Social  Security,  home  management,  emergency  services,  job 
opportunity,  etc.... 

d.  VACO’S  staff  will  accompany,  assist  and 
translate  in  situations  where  language  presents  a problem. 


HOI  VAN  HOA  VIET  MY,  mot  c0  quan  thiön  nguyjn 
du^c  th^  lap  n^m  1976  vöi  mqc  dich  phuc  vu  XÄ  HOI, 
VÄN  HÖA  clio  n^Udi  ty  nan  Dong  Dilöng.  Hoi  dUöc  chuSn^ 
phe  theo  lu|t  ti5u  bang  New  York  va  dilOc  coi  la  mSt  t6 
chile  v6־vi־ldi. 

Hoat  dong  cua  Hoi  g6’m: 

* T3  chUc  cac  dich  vu  xa  hoi,  nhäm  giiip  ngüöi  ty  n^  ti/ 

liic  mifu  sinh.  - , » - » ׳ / 

* Trau  doi  Anh  ngil,  thau  hieu  Van  Hoa  My  dS  thich  ifng 

vdi  edng  an  viec  lahi.  ^ ^ ^ , 

* Lam  quen  v&  ede  ndn  Van  Hoa  khac  nhau  d£  chdng 
thich  ling  vöi  xa  hoi  möi. 

, Nhüng  chüöng  trifih  hoat  ddng  sau  dly  da  dd^  BO  Y 
Te  Giao  Due  Xa  Höi  Lien  Bang  va  Cd  Quan  Xa  Hoi  fieu 
Bang  New  York  tai  trö: 

1.  Chüöng  Trirdi  Bao  Ve  Silc  Khoe  Tam  Tri  Va  Nhdng 
dich  vu  liwi  he  töi  SUc  Khoe. 

• * t 

a.  Gii^  ngüöi  ty  n^  nhan  d^  difdc  nhüng  dieu  kien 
can  thiet  dS  bao  vS  süc  khoe. 

b.  Hüdng  dan  ngüöi  ty  nan  each  ngän  ngiia  va  chüa 
tri  t3m  benh. 

Hoi  Van  Hoa  ViSt,My  ph6i  höp  vöi  Tnmg  Tam  Huan 
Luyfin  Tam  Benh  dd’huan  luy6n_va  c8  van  cl%cac  Can  Bo 
Xa  Hoi  bi^t  each  cung  üng  nhüng  dich  vu  trdn  möt  each 
hüu  hieu. 

2.  Chüöng  Trinh  Trö  Lüc: 

a.  Cä  ve  xa  hoi  va  vän  ho'a  nham  giup  dö  ngüöi  ty 
nan  giai  quyet  nhüng  khd  khän  häng  ngäy  trong  xa  höi  möi. 

/ '•  X - ' 

, bj  Uöc  dinh  nhu  cäu  va  cung  capjihühg  dich  vu  thich 
üng  giup  ngüöi  ty  nan  giai  quyet  nhüng  vän  dS'kho' khän 
nhü:  con  cäi  vä  phu  huynh,  cä  nhan  vä  gia  dinh,  hon  nhän, 
tuöi  giä,  tang  tat,  di  biet  vän  ho'a  xa  hoi,  m'öi'quan  tarn  cua 
nhüng  ngüöi  mä  gia  dinh  con  ö lai  Dong  düdng. 

c.  Cung  eSp  cäc  täi  heu  vä  tin  tüc  lien  quan  töi  nhüng 
dich  vu  nhü  phap  luät,  giaö  due,  huän  nghd.  Trd  lüc  möi 
klü  ngüöi  ty  nan  ein  nhd  töi  Höi  d&  lien  Iqc  vöi  cäc  cd 
quan  Welfare,  ESL,  CBVH,  OVR]  CHAP,  WIC,  Medicaid, 
Medicare,  Food  Stamp  program.  Social  Security,  Home 
Management,  Emergency  Services,  Job  opportunity,  etc.... 

d.  Hqi  cung  giup  trong  nhüng  trüdng  höp  giao  dich 
khac  khi  ngüöi  ty  nan  gap  trd  ngai  vi'  Aiüi  ngü.*' 
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EH  FROM  RDA 


FOR  C6eC 


HELP  SAVE  THE  BOAT  PEOPLE 

On  Friday  night,  Nov.  30,  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue  will  devote  the 
Sabbath  evening  service  to  the  plight  of  the  boat  people  of  Indochina.  At  this 
very  special  service  we  will  endeavor  to  raise  enough  support  to  sponsor  one 
or  more  fefugee  families.  We  will  appeal  for  donations  of  a wide  range  of  goods 
and  services  including  housing,  employment  opportunities,  furniture,  clothing, 
medical  assistance  and  money. 

In  addition  to  the  service,  an  rice  and  tea  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Fellow- 
ship  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  Frank  Auditorium  at  6:45  p.m.  So  that  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  might  be  made  real  to  us  in  a physical  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  manner,  ONLY  rice  and  tea  will  be  served.  A light  meal  will  be 
prepared  for  children  under  13  so  that  they  too  can  participate  in  the  dinner 
experience.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  dinner  but  a contribution  of  what  you 
would  have  paid  for  your  evening  meal  will  be  requested.  The  proceeds  of  course  will 
go  towards  the  sponsorship  of  a refugee  family.  Please  inform  the  Executive  Office 
as  to  the  number  of  places  you  would  like  held  for  you.  Thank  you  for  your  help 


with  this  most  Important  mitzvah. 
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WEST  era  ^T®EET/MEW  TSiK  2i,  MEW  YDDIK/TMFÄLM  I“4®S0 


RAeSI'S  STUDY 


December  4,  1979 
14  Kislev,  5740 


Dear  Friends: 

First  of  all,  I want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  assistance 
and  devotion  in  helping  to  make  the  service  and  appeal  on  the  30th 
the  success  that  it  was.  It  could  not  have  been  so  without  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  everyone.  Again,  many  thanks. 

The  response  from  the  congregation  was  heartening.  We  received 
close  to  $1400  in  contributions  and  pledges,  an  amount  that  I 'm 
certain  will  grow  in  the  next  few  days.  Though  this  was  not  as  much 
as  we  had  hoped  for,  in  the  all-important  housing  and  employment 
categories  we  received  some  very  promising  leads.  I am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  both  a job  and  housing  for  the  refugee 
family  by  following  them  up.  In  the  categories  of  household  needs 
and  clothing,  v7e  had  enough  offers  to  outfit  a small  regiment.  Our 
people  have  not  let  us  down. 


:!•״ '.ר : ■ 


So  that  we  may  move  forward  with  our  effort,  I am  calling  a 
meeting  for  Wednesday,  December  12  at  8:00  pm  sharp.  At  this  time 
we  will  follow  up  on  the  leads'  we  have  been  given  and  discuss  how 
best  to  implement  our  goal.  We  have  moved  a giant  step  closer.  It 
is  time  to 'take  another.  I look  forward  to  greeting  you  on  the  12th. 

Shalom  u'veracha, 


־ ■'■'ur  C{ 


Rabbi  Richard  Agier 
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toys 

rice  bowls 
sewing  basket 
fabric 
first  aid 
light  bulbs 
tools 

dining  room  chairs/folding 

salt/pepper 

hamper 

trays 

sewing  machine 
shelf  paper 


cleaver 
cutting  board 
knives 

vegetable  peeler 

dish  cloths 

sponges 

colander 

grater 

kettle 

chopsticks 

mirror 

lamps 

childrens'  books 


dishes 

pillows 

beds 

flatware 

can  opener 

serving  pieces 

bureau 

desk 

bedspreads 

broom 

cleaning  equipment 
food  staples  - tea 
sugar,  rice,  oil 


NO  CLOTHING  AT  THIS  TIME  PLEASE 


"C  H A I״  APPEAL 

Date 


Name  ■ 

Address  — 

City  State  Z ip_ 

Telephone : Home 

Office 

I AM  INTERESTED  IN  HELPING: 

Housing: 

a.  Have  contacts  that  can  help  locate  low-rent  housing 

b.  Can  offer  a part  of  my  house  or  apartment  on  a temporary  basis 

Employment: 

a.  Can  possibly  offer  one  or  more  jobs 

b.  Have  contact (s)  in  employment  and/or  personnel  field 

r  3 ן . Finance: 

a.  I pledge/attach  a contribution  of  $ 

b.  Can  assist  in  the  disbursement  of  funds 

Household  needs  - can  contribute: 

a.  Furniture 

b.  clothing  ־ especially  warm 

______  c.  basic  household  needs 

d.  toys 

e . canned  food 
\^\5.  Time: 

a.  English  tutoring 

b.  can  help  family  settle  in,  learn  new  neighborhood,  etc. 


general  acculturation  and  acclimation 


c . 
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Commission  on  Social  Action 

of  Reform  judciism 

UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS -CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS 
838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N Y.  10021  (212)  249-0100  CABLES:  UNIONUAHC 

מתקדמת 

באמריקה 

URGENT  CALL  TO  ACTION 


To־  Social  Action  Chairmen,  Rabbis,  Commission  on  Social  Action 

From:  Albert  Vorspan 

Date:  July  27,  1979 

Subject:  INDOCHINESE  ״BOAT  PEOPLE" 


Weeping  about  the  tragedy  of  the  "boat  people"  proves  we  are  still 
human.  Speaking  out  against  this  horror  proves  we’re  still  Jewish, 
that  we  haven't  forgotten  the  agony  of  homelessness,  that  we  were 
the  world's  first  "boat  people." 

But  the  urgent  need  is  concerted  ACTION  NOW  to  fulfil  the  most  pro- 
found  Jewish  mitzvot  - "pikuach  nefesh"  saving  human  life.  How  do 
we  do  it?  It  can  be  done  and  it  is  not  even  difficult.  While  a 
number  of  congregations  around  the  country  have  sponsored  Indochinese 
refugees  in  response  to  our  CHAI/IMPACT  mailing  in  April,  the  most 
remarkable  effort  is  taking  place  in  Los  Angeles. 

Reform  synagogues  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have  already  undertaken  to 
sponsor  more  than  200  refugees . The  UAHC  regional  office  has  taken 
the  lead  in  mobilizing  Reform  synagogues  for  sponsorship.  Robert  N. 
Feldman,  social  action  chairman  at  Stephen  S.  Wise  Temple,  has  taken 
the  leadership  as  regional  coordinator  in  organizing  and  coordinating 
the  inyolvement  of  congregations  in  the  region.  The  response  is 
electric  and  growing. 

Hie  government  is  admitting  14,000  a month,  providing  transportation 
and  human  support  services.  Voluntary  groups  and  individuals  must 
do  the  rest. 

More  than  $15,000  was  raised  by  Temple  Judea  of  Tarzana  (California) 
in  one  week  as  a result  of  a special  service  at  the  temple;  some 
1,000  persons  attended,  filled  out  pledge  cards  indicating  what  they 
were  prepared  to  do.  A cassette  tape  of  this  moving  service  is 
available  from  us.  Tables  were  set  up  by  the  social  action  commit- 
tee  to  give  specific  instructions  to  each  individual  who  wanted  to 
help  supply  furniture,  provide  clothing,  locate  an  apartment, 
find  a job,  give  funds,  whatever.  The  task  of  integrating  the  refu- 
gees  is  eased  in  most  communities  by  the  presence  of  relatives  al- 
ready  living  in  the  area.  Generally,  they  are  on  their  own  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Nine  families  have  been  sponsored  already  by 
Temple  Judea. 


Chairman 
Alexander  I Ross 
Co-Directors 
Alben  Vorspan 
Habbi  Balfour  Brickner 
Associate  Director 
Rabbi  David  Saperstein 

• 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
TEMPLE  SISTERHOODS 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
TEMPLE  BROTHERHOODS 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
TEMPLE  YOUTH 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEMPLE  ADMINISTRATORS 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEMPLE  EDUCATORS 
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Rabbi  Erwin  Herman  (Pacific  Southwest  Council  director)  and  Rabbi  Steven  Jacobs 
(Temple  Judea,  Tarzana)  represented  the  UAHC  and  WUPJ  in  Geneva  a week  ago  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Refugees  and  at  the  international  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies,  where  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  agencies  mapped  out 
interfaith  cooperative  efforts  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  fall.  Rabbis  Herman  and  Jacobs  will  lead  a caravan  in  behalf  of  the 
Commission  on  Social  Action,  criss-crossing  the  country  to  meet  with  Reform 
leaders  at  major  airports  for  emergency  ”pledging"  meetings,  sharing  with  com- 
munities  the  techniques  of  mobilizing  support  and  action  for  these  refugees. 

The  Hebrew  Union  College,  under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Alfred  Gottschalk,  has 
sponsored  the  Thach  Bao  Cuong  family  and  has  urged  all  Reform  congregations  to 
do  likewise . 

HIAS,  as  you  know,  is  a world-wide  Jewish  migration  agency,  operating  through 
Jewish  family  service  agencies  and  its  federations  which  are  organizationally 
autonomous  from  HIAS.  Normally,  the  agency  services  only  Jewish  refugees  and 
migrants,  but  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  it  has  resettled  5,000 
Indochinese  in  the  past  five  years.  For  1978,  HIAS  accepted  a quota  of  3,000 
and  has  now  increased  its  commitment  to  6,000.  Synagogues  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  take  moral  leadership  in  assisting  these  human  beings.  However, 
most  of  its  sponsors  have  been  recruited  from  individuals  who  have  responded 
very  readily  to  the  plight  of  these  people. 

We  are  enclosing  a copy  of  a sponsorship  form  which,  when  completed,  can  be 
returned  to  HIAS  for  coordination  with  the  structured  community  through  which 
it  works . 

Sponsorship  is  uncomplicated.  It  requires  a maximum  financial  obligation  of 
$500  a month,  up  to  a maximum  of  six  months  for  a family  of  four.  That  figure 
is  reduced,  however,  by  an  apartment  or  house  rental  or  availability,  utilities, 
used  furniture  and  appliances,  a filled  refrigerator  with  some  cash  to  make 
more  food  available,  used  clothing,  bus  fare  and  a full  time  job .. .preferably 
for  the  male  member  of  the  family.  Depending  upon  the  generosity  of  landlords, 
merchants,  etc.,  the  figure  will  probably  never  reach  nearly  the  $500  amount. 

The  refugees  coming  are  generally  tradesmen,  business  people  or  professionals. 
Most  speak  some  English.  They  are  fiercely  independent  and  will  seek  to  be 
self-supporting  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sponsors  meet  them  at  the  plane,  bring 
them  to  their  new  home,  help  orient  them  to  the  community  and  are  available  to 
them  for  the  myriad  questions  they  will  ask.  Sponsors  can  be  an  individual  or 
a group  of  whatever  size. 

We  have  available  concrete  details  on  how  to  do  it.  The  purpose  of  this  memo, 
however,  is  to  urge  you  NOW  to  get  a core  group  going  in  the  congregation,  per- 
haps  working  interreligiously,  to  line  up  sponsorships . There  are  resources 
available  in  your  community.  Write  or  call  for  details.  Keep  us  posted  on 
your  plans  and  progress . 

SILENCE  IS  A TERRIBLE  STATEMENT ESPECIALLY  FOR  JEWS!! 


^abbi  Qtem  Jacobs 

July  11,  1979 


APPENDIX  A 


Dear  Member  of  Temple  Judea : 

I am  writing  to  you  as  I prepare  to  travel  to  Geneva  for  the 
United  Nations  International  Conference  on  Refugees.  Rabbi 
Erwin  Herman,  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Reform  Movement  of 
the ‘ Union,  of  American  Hebrew  vCongregations  and  I shall  represent 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  and  the  UAHC  for  the  United 
Nations  deliberations  on  the  Boat  People. 

This  is  a time  in  the  life  of  Temple  Judea  and  in  my  life 
that  I shall  never  ever  forget. 

Tonight,  July  11th,  1979,  Temple  Judea  and  its  members  and 
Havurot  assumed  the  responsibility  for  resettling  six  Vietncunese 
families . 

THIS  IS  JUST  A BEGINNING. 

Last  Friday  evening  an  historic  Shabbat  took  place.  One  thousand 
people  filled  our  sanctuary  as  Dennis  Prager  and  I spoke  to  the 
congregation  on  behalf  of  the  Boat  People.  It  was  the  most 
moving,  spiritual  event  in  my  life  as  you  responded  magnificently 
with  thousands  of  dollars  and  offers  of  help  to  these  unfortunate 
refugees . The  refugee  problem  is  now  our  problem  for  we  were 
the  first  Boat  People  in  Germany  on  the  St.  Louis  on  the  Voyage 
of  the  Damned. 

You  have  shown  you  will  not  let  it  happen  to  anyone  anywhere. 

I have  been  deeply  moved  by  you . 

Enclosed  is  the  pledge  card  and  sheet  that  the  Social  Action 
Committee,  chaired  by  Georgia  Mercer,  has  prepared.  With  your 
continued  response,  we  can  do  more. 

Never  have  I been  so  proud  to  be  a Jew. 

Shalom, 


Rabbi  Steven  B.  Jacobs 

Enclosures  (2) 


Temple  Judea  / 5429  Lindley  Avenue,  Tarzana,  California  01356  / 987-2616 


/TOIDIX  B 


"C  H A I”  APPEAL 

Date 

Name 

Address City ^Zip 

Te lephone : Home 

Office 

□ I would  like  additional  information  on  sponsoring  a refugee  family 
I AM  INTERESTED  IN  HELPING: 

□ 1 . Hous ing : 

ä.  Contacts  to  locate  low  rent  housing 

b.  Temporary  housing 

□ 2.  Job  Opportunities: 

a.  Unskilled  labor 

b.  Other 

□ 3,  Furniture: 

Basic  Household  Needs 

Clothing 

Toys 

Food 

□ 4.  I Can  Help  With: 

Donating  Time 
Driving  Family  Members 
Tutoring 
Telephoning 

I have  truck  available  to  transport  furniture,  goods,  etc. 

I will  join  the  Social  Action  Committee  and  assist  in  coordinating 
the  resettlement'  of  refugee  families. 

Cur  Havurah  is,  or  might  be,  interested  in  sponsoring  a family. 

We  need  more  information. 


□ 5. 

□ 6. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  CONCERN 


SPONSORSHIP  FORM 


H I A S 


Date : 

RE:  Case  No. 

My  relatives : 
(friends)  


200  Park  Avenue  South 
YorK/  [Iew  York  10003 


TO:  HIAS 

I am  responding  to  your  inquiry  regarding  sponsorship  plans  for  my  rela- 
tives/f riends . 


I am  able  to  meet  them  at  the  airport  and  bring  them  to  my  home  where 
they  can  stay  with  my  family  on  a temporary  basis.  I am  able  to  enroll 
the  children  in  public  school. 


I will  not  need  assistance  in 
providing  them  with  the  following; 


I will  need  assistance  in  providing 
them  with  the  following: 


HOUSING 


HOUSING 


JOBS 


JOBS 


WINTER  CLOTHING 


WINTER  CLOTHING 


ENGLISH  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS 


ENGLISH  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS 


AREA  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


AREA  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


Sincerely , 


Sponsor's  signature 


I may  be  reached  by  phone:  (Day) 

(Eve) 


Nearest  major  airport  is: 


REMARKS: 


Address 


DRAPT 


■ ; V • ״ 
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SPONSORSHIP  1NT0RM.\TI0N 


nwocmuA  rzfuges  program 


Siraaer  — Fall  1979 


tinder  United  States  Icralgration  law.  Refugees  cannot  enter  this 
country  unless  a sponsorship  is  found  for  then. 


m^at  13  sponsorship?  Who  can  sponsor  a refugee? 

The  United  States  stands  as  a glizraer  of  hope  for  a new  life  to 

I • 

thousands  of  refugees.  The  key  to  this  new  life  is  sponsorship  which  offers 
not  only  a hone,  but  the  friendship  and  enotional  support  refugees  so  deperately 
need.  The  relationship  between  a sponsor  and  refugee  is  a nutual  learning 
experience.  The  uniqueness  of  this  relationship  gives  rise  to  the 
cnderotandlng  that,  cultural  differences  aside,  people  throughout  the  world 
chare  a coemon  bond.  The  sponsor  is  a ”friend"  and  "enabler"  and  ’.’advocate" 
to  assist  the  refugee  fanlly  or  individual  to  nake  a new  start  In  a new 
The  ciajor  objective  in  resectlenent  is  to  help  the  refugee  becone 
The  sponsor  should  not  assune  the  role  of  parent,  but 
rather  provide  guidance  and  support  to  aid  in  the  transition  to  self- 
. Caf  f iclency  and  self-respect. 

* *•  . 
Sponoorohlp  requires  a number  of  responsibilities; 

• To  provide  temporary  housing  for  the  refugee  or  hla  fanlly 

Oh  arrival.  This  usually  means  providing  an  aprtmeat  or  house  with  elmple 

rumlohlngs,  ’ . . 

(B)  Help  provide  food,  clothing,  housewares  and  bedding — the 
tviolc  nocosaitien. 
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״,  introduce  them  Into  their 

(C)  help  the  refuge־  secure  emplo^ 

״nu  eotr^uu..  — - ־ • 

children  in  school. ״״ , ^ »״־־ ־ee  of  personal  comfort. 

"י  f.il. 

enco״raEd5.״r--^-« ״ ״°״ ' ’ • 

SponsornhiP ״ ־.S  h״X  to 

- (,>  The  sponsor  to  pay  ^Ch  a 

the  United  States. 

reach  yrnTBr-in  the  u 

״ ״» ״ . ״ ״״ . ״ .״. ״ ^;;”“״ • •־• ״ ״" ־ " < ... . ״•״״. ״r 
'■ ״ “ "•“■“״ ־ • ״ •״״־‘־ ״ <״״. ־ 

incur;  in  fact,  ca  Absolutely  necessary. 

States  through  State  Welfare  Bep  refugee’s  activities 

- -.  :■..  ■-  <0 3 ^;;:7 ״ - ״ נ,_rshiP  is  nor  ־ for^^•  .. 

■irr  the  area  of  civil  or  criminal  act  co«itment 

. . legal  cotmitment.  Houever.  the  sponsor  undertah 

. ® ..  r ״f  his  ability . 

.to  help  the  refugee  to  the  es  Congregations  can  spdnsor 

. , .״ ״ ״ ־ ״״ ״ ״- ״ • .״. : ש ש . ;:בכ ד 

־׳  refugees.  leeation.  or  preference. 

' affiliation,  locat 

fits  that  sponsor 

■ ״ • , ' a the  United^Stat^l. 

. a_  Kefuf^ee  Reset^eisent  

II.  • imich  are  ' 

■ ■ les  (VOhiG’s)  are  presently  active  In 

■ : - Pine  voluntary  agen  3 receive  a per  capita  grant 

. renettlement  of  the  Indochina  refugees.  rhey  resettle.  . 

!torn  the  Department  of  State  for  ,,3,״l־d  over  2 Million 

glnce  19^6  these  agencies  have  ״ « ^ 

refugees  from  all  over  the  wo 


Sponsorship  Informatloa 


nnbrella  organization.  The  American  Council  for  Voluntary  Agencies  (ACVA) 


represent  the 


la  Neu  York.  ICncreasingly , the  VOLAG's  must 


refugees*  Immediate  and  long-tc1־m  needs  on  a number  of  national  advocacy 
iasues  around  the  country. 


XII.  Present  Need  of  the  Indochina  Refugees 


The  situation  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  is  desperate.  One  of 
every  tuo  refugee  boats  leaving  Vietnam  never  reaches  safety.  The  conditions 
la  the  refugee  camps  in  host  countries  continue  to  deteriorate.  Fresh  vatcr 
lij  ocarce,  medical  supplies  are  increasingly  unavailable.  The  host 
governments  of  Thailand,  Halaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 
have  expelled  and  threaten  to  expell  refugees,  touing  boats  out  to  sea, 
forcing  refugees  across  borders. 

The  world  must  demonstrate  that  it  ulll  receive  and  resettle  these 
hopeless  people-  Neu  pledges  of  resettlement  offers  have  been  made  by 
. Gcveral  nations  but  more  nations  must  respond. 

The  United  States,  a nation  made  strong  from  its  immigrants  and 
refugees,  can  absorb  and  integrate  many  of  these  homeless  peopleT  Their 
c^^^Cributions  v/ill  be  immeasurable.  For  the  next  year,  the  monthly  U.S. 
quota  of  Indochina  refugees  has  been  increased  from  7,000  to  14,000,  Me. 
uaad  your  help. 


״nAS. 

״ /oadquailers 

200  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
212*674  6300 
Cable;  Unitedhias 


TO:  COOPERATING  AGENCIES 

FPvOM:  Gaynor  I.  Jacobson 

Executive  Vice  President 


RE:  INDOCTilNESE  REFUGEES 


In  accordance  171th  the  recoimendations  of  the  Steering  Conmittee 
Kv PC , we  are  enclosing  a fact  sheet  on  public  progravas 
available  to  Indochinese  refugees. 

Also  attached  is  a copy  of  the  ■co7nn:unication  sent  to  a cornaunlty 
recently  explaining  the  Indochinese  program  in  detail.  This  and 
the  fact  sheet  nay  help  you  to  make  your  decision  on  the  number 
of  Southeast  Asian  refugees  you  can  accept.  Our  experience  has 
reflected  that  the  Southeast  Asian  refugees  have  moved  into  etn- 

ploj-ment  rapidly  because׳  they  have  been 7 זilling  to  accept^  entry 
level  jobs. 

A 

1 hope  this  vdll  prompt  you  to  Innedlately  make  your  commitment, 

proceed  to  settle  Indochinese  refugees  in  accordance 
with  the  commitment  raade  to  the  U.S.  Government. 


_ GXJ:eg 
Ence. 


f^rUue.  ^runlon,  irl  I tenirnl 


Cor-h^.ng  iS.  Hcbf»-  A.d  Scxi.r,  (HIA.S).  United  SeP.k•  «or  N.-e  Amerkran* 
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^ 3 . ״  ana ״״.״aa  ana  30.e.a.a3  CO״ .  33 3 ־ .a״,״,־ . 3 . ,"."ס . 

CJcpectca  that  the  grant  laoncy  will  proviae  t-ht 

this  service.  The  $350  grant ־vld״-־ a,,  y P 

.$500  vlll  probably  be  Increased  to 

rS'  • " * ■ ■ ־\ ' • ’ ־•';. ; ; 

. ' ^״ However,  beyond  this  thf-  V■f 

IS toe  Vietnamese  refugee  is  pnUM  ^ • ■ ' ; ׳ 

® entitled  to  nany  public 

programs,  . ^ 

- * ■ ■ ' ^ • I 

. ־ • ״ • % 

Special  Indochinese  refugee  asslatanc 

_ funded  at  a level 

of  7.5  tallllon  dollars  for  1979.  The  special  projects  Incl  a ^ ’ 

■ t ^ J ets  include  counseling 

.״.״.״ ״ .. .״.״ ״ ״.״. ־ ... .״ 

■ -■״ ־ ״־ ■ •“ ׳ •■ “ •"■״■ ״ •:: : : : ג; ־ 

■״ ־ ״ ,. ״ ,.״״״ , ״״.. , ,״.״.. ־ 

־־:ude״t  loans  Basic  Fd  , . ־ food  stanps, 

...  Education  Opportunity  Crant.  public  housing 

programs,  English  a« ״ ־ c ^ training 

8U־h  .as  a Second  Language  adult  education  prograns  Th  ־ 

- felnhurscd  1007.  for  cash  assistance,  .edical  assl  ""  ' 

for  Indochinese  refugees  local  d ' 

oV  $450  per  hlld’  ^ ^ ' 

lid.  This  Includes  English  languafi  ln״‘tructl 

— al  classroon  aides,  .terlals  and  supplies,  r,  . . ' ^ 

B־״fy.  city  with  a fait  anount  of  refugees  has -developed  a ־network  of  t"  1 
Assistance  associations. 0 ־  that  refuge־־־  who  cal-e  th 

in  a positf'  ׳■e״ 00 ״ 

״ ,°  a־־l־t  w^th  the  resettlement  of  new  refugeis.־  ' . 
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^-674  6800 
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' response  to  your  request  of  March  6,' received  on 

lai.ch  12,  for  infonnatlon  on  Vietnamese  refugee  Dr0f»r->n־:  ■fn  T״,r4  u 

״״:־r״  tL“:־fr"^  tryiH\rZ:rn 

•dcJnds  orthrvietL"“"^‘’ 1 ״th  the  Increased 

" ft  V-  letnamese  program.  However,  by  and  large  the  co- 

operation  has  been  modest,  to  say  the  least  tn  «.  *.■uj 

commitments  for  less  than  500  י ?u  J 

that  we  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  ^.ססס״  IndLhi^e^uge". 

"■?""ס?  ? °lh־r  large  cosrsunltles , such  as  Los  Angeles  ;;i  ^an 

l״g:^Se^nrx::do^:hj:;:Ll^Lgf:s^! 

. ’ .י * • ־ 

’ pr^ran’onirif^f  “ד  ,'""I  ""־יי 1 י־  Vletnaoese 

ngencles  in  tLir  t°  “־׳י■ ־ "־1^<־^='־>=־״  non-Je״l־h 

of  course,  irnot  al^^H  a settlement  program.  This, 

that  the  Tf’t.ri  w !lowed  under  the  government  contract.  It  is  true 

there  are  in  theirco^nitv  ״*atever  public  programs 

V-f«»-  tnexr  community,  but  w-hen  they  receive  the  grant  foT- 

Vietnamese,  they  must  account  for  the  expenditure  to  0.40! 

• • 

S pl“ted״orpuSlc”!!!״־ncr"T^°'’  Mediately 

Crant  in  order  to  prevent  Mediate 

Sglish^s  a°s:::״d  L P״«l־ly  landed  p^og^m!:  1־::״^%״ 

Vietnamese  are  e?!slMe^''|״  f P™®■^ ״ ■־ 1° '־־־״״^ch  the 

^ • £iDi.G^  Xriis  is  not  public  ct-nn/־*» 

of  receiving  care  and  maintenance,  and  I believe  that  this  1!  th!"“ 

issue  that  concerns  tx>st  Jeulsh  communities.  " "’’V 

S-f?  to  ' eq'ua'l^Vall  assistance 

־trntlon  Blfl  1׳  pa״!d  tL  ״ P°^=^‘'“lPy  !־י׳!  the  Admlnl- 

is  passed  the  Vietnamese  may  get  an  increased  grant  of  $500. 

f־r%i“!׳:^״e־^:Lg:L"r:!::1:m^?r ״r ־״»־ ״-nt  programs 

n3nt  is  exhausted!  M-^srcoXnitL''"h  federal  govern- 

tenance  from  public  assistance  has  bee^Lc^גsרry^''!uhouch^^י'''■וK 
?.nformed  us  that  r10<־t  oF  rK ר ^״ ^ "^ce.sary,  although  Columbus  has 

?350  per  capita  is  erha!sSS‘l״rp=uj??c^  l־=s?s\״nct  T.f.T.t  i^ V“e״ 

\ ^'**•*»,.f^runion,  f^vSrlltetnenl 

'י'־־ ^ ׳"'^י״י״ ' ״'״״‘‘ ” ל  Servk.  for  N-  A״>..;c3״.  ' 

[US.  AJ.  o״d  iK.  ,r^,.״a״  ».rvH: 04 ״  ,s.  J0.0,  D״lr.b,,|,on  Comm,״«  JAJOC). 
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Most  coracרunit^es  have  used  their  JVS  3 י , Jcvich  Family  Service  resettle- 
Kent  v^rkers,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Employr^ent  for  vocational  services  ' 
tngllsh  language  courses  ore  obtained  either  through  local  public  school 
־ privately  in  consortia  with  other  sectarian  agencies  ־ 

־מ־״ש״״ג ^ •  program  cstlbUehed' י' ' ' 
..by  Catholic  Charities  ^or  this  purpose.  Other  cormunitles.  such  as 

Plcveland,  are  exploring  use  of  CCTA  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Staffing  costs  for  the  JFS  and  JVS  counseling  services  are  by  and  large 

• t  יי " "י" ״"  HoL;er, 

. Philadelphia  has  reported  that  recently  the  State  V.’elfare  Department  has 

.-contacted  the  Jr S,  asking  them  to  apply  for  a grant  through  theta  vliich 

PhllfdeIphlfj?rT י י°"  Vietnamese  cases  sponsored  by 

..Philadelphia. JFS,  but  also  for  such  cases  sponsored  by  other  agencies  v/ho 

Philadelphia  JFS.  Columbus  has  used  Title  XX  contract 
noney  which  pays  for  staff  on  an  interviev7  by  interview  basis. 

Most  co.m^nitles  have  used  government  funds  for  medical  assistance,  as 
^ they  do  for  the  Soviet  caseload.  However,  instead  of  referring  the  Indo- 
. .Chinese  to  the  Jev71sh  hospital  they  refer  them  to  state  and  county  hospitals, 

.,The  more  active  commביnitles,  such  as  Chicago  and  Columbus,  as  you  know 

participate  actively  in  cityrride  consortia 
'inforaation.'^''"'°^^''  resettlement,  in  order  to  share  both  services  and 

,T.>ope  that  this  information  has  been  us־ef״l  to  you,  V7e  would,  of  course  י 
to.us^^  provide  you  w־ith  any  more  specific  informatlbn  that  Is  available' 


/ 


r 
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Sincerely  yours. 


Gaynor  X,  Jacobson 
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Gז,זIDELINE3  FOR  CCNGRSGATICFS  Bn'i-SIisrSD  ITI 


SPORSORIITG  A VIElHAt-SSS  RRiRJGEE  F/YNOXY 


BacFf^o^.ind:  Oiit  of  a deep  h1r3anitarian  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 

iüdoöTlnese  ״Boat  People",  the  l^ew  York  Association  for  hew  Aniericans 
has  eectended  a helping  hand  and  is  new  invoXred  in.  resettling  this 
latest  vave  of  refugees.  The  United  States  Department  of  State,  avare 
of  iriAIIA's  fine  reputation  and  eorperience  in  working  vith  irrrdgrants, 
requested  the  Agency's  involvement  in  vhat  has  ■become  a problem  of 
major  proportion s. 


Refugees  on  boats  seeking  a safe  harbor  has  been  a tragic 
pait;  of  recent  Jewish  history.  In  the  1930 S > Je>rish  refugees  were 
also  on  the  hi^i  seas  and  were  turned  awp.y  while  go'/emments  debated. 

We  too  were  once  ״Boat  People",  The  Jew! sin  coicmunity  has  c^epresssd  an 
interest  and  concern  for  the  Indochinese  out  of  v/hich  has  evolved  the 
desir-e  to  sponsor  refugee  families  within  local  coinruunities״  ![Y/yrA, 
appreciative  of  that  request,  is  attempting  to  lend  its  euepertise  and 
guideuce.  These  g7ridelines  share  with  the  community  some  of  our  thou^ts 
and  experiences,  and  al.so  outline  ITYAIIA's  role  in  this  important 
Joint  venture. 

V 

First  Steps : It  is  recommended  that  a Temple  committee  be  fo.rmed  to 
st'ud^־׳  a1\d  assess  the  feasibility  of  sponsoring  a ’'/ietnarvese 
family  wibh:ln  the  local  commaaitj״־׳  These  guidelines  will  aid  in  that 
process;־״  Tne  presence  of  other  Indochine’se  or  etimic  Chinese  within 
the  local  community  will  be  enormously  helr)f\il,  if  not  ciucial.  ׳The 
״Boat  People"  have  been  througii  a very  difficult  experience; . A'1.1  have 
left  msny  fennily  members  behind  in  Vietnam^  all  have  been  1׳.n  refugee 
caiTrps  :hi  Southeast  Asia,  some  for  as  long  as  a year,  Tliey  arrive 
־־^frifjitened,  .lonely,  depressed,  and  bewildered.  Tl^ey  liill  need  a.t 
least  a few  people  of  a similsn:  ethnic  b3.GkgI’0גוnd  wilthin  the  area  to 
prevent  the  feeling  of  coimilete  isola-tion  and  loneliness.  The  presence 
of  Cii-inese  or  ■/ietnamnse  within  the  e>d.sting  coraniunity  wil.l  have  other 
more  pract5.cal  benefits.  It  may  mean  that  there  are  Social  Service 
systeim?  alread;^־׳  in  pla.ee  into  which  the  community  can  tap.  An  exist.ing 
gi'oup  can  become  the  base  for  the  kinds  of  help  the  congregation  will 
need  ־.In  its  involvement  ivith  an  adopted  fa.m5.ly. 

The  reihgees  arrive  with  literally  only  the  clothing  on  ־their 
backs.  Tliey  have  no  resources  and  witho'ut  fail  ha־v־e  spoken  of  hew 
personal  b0.‘longings  and  pa7per3  wei-e  confisca־bed  either  by  pirates, 
loca3.  corrupt  officials,  o.r  sinmly  lost  at  sea,  .Approxirr*.,tel.־y  8יע^  of 
reihgees  are  ethnic  Chinese  who  spaal;  Cantonese;  the  dia'iec't  most  often 
heard  in  the  Chinese-Americaui  co.mnrj.nity.  Ihe  re:r11gee  families  are  rare].;;־׳ 
nuclear■  families  consist-iny  of  a father,  mother,  and  children ,Insoe!5H7 
we  encounter  more  often  such  constellations  as : an  uncle  wi  th  his 
rieces:  a father  with  a young  sen  or  daughter- in-la■־»־;  two  brothers;  etc. 
The  fcurily  is  at  the  center  of  Vietnamese  and  (Tnineso  cultui'e.  A brcchuz'O 
outlining  some  ba.sic  concerts  about  Vietnamese  cultv’re  is  er1־closed. 


\/ 
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A question  often  asked  is:  why  cannot  the  Congregation 
mply  go  to  the  airport  and  pick  up  an  arriving  pre-selected  family? 
The  following  outline  of  NYAITA's  role  and  ^function  will  help  answer 
that  ausrj׳■•  A discussion  of  the  Congregation’s  role  will  then  follow. 

I.  THE  PnT.H  07  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  liW  AI^ICANS: 

The  Agency  will  pre-select  a refugee  family  for  the  Congre- 
gation  on  the  basis  of  a biography  which  HIAS  makes  available  to 
bTANA.  Tlie  resims  NYAItA  receives  has  only  minimal  information.  The 
Temp:.e  w:lll  be  informed  of  IIY/ilLA.’s  pre-selection;  that  is,  of  the 
possibility  that  a partic1.iLar  Vietnamese  will  be  assigned  to  them. 
PleasTläöte  that  it  takes  a month  or  sometimes  longer  between  the 
a6cöi)Lance  oI  A i'am1iy”b/!M^A  and  their  actual  arrival  in  ITew  York 
from  Southeast  Asia. 


The  arrival  of  the  fa.mily:  NY.MIX  receives  very  short  notice, 
s’ only  a day,  about  the  actual  arrival  dale  and  time. 

Upon  arrival,  NYAITA  will  arrange  throu{^  HIAS  to  have  the 
pre-selected  family  met  at  the  airport  and  temporarily  housed  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George  in  Brooklyn.  The  family  is  also  given  food  money 
until  their  appointment  date  at  HYAHA. 

The  family  will  be  seen  at  lilAlLA  within  5 flays  after  arrival, 
for  an  intake  interview.  During  th5.s  interview,  HYAliA  will  assess  whether 
the  family  is,  indeed,  suitable  for  the  sponsoring  congregation.  Itcper- 
ience  has  shcrwn  that  ary  one  of  four  circumstances  iriay  preclude  the 
pre-selected  family  from  going  out  to  the  congregation.  These  h factors 
are  unlnawn  until  the  family  is  actually  intervtLewed. 

1.  The  family  may  have  relatives  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  and  may 
wish  to  ooin  them.  The  reunion  of  split  families  is  a major  goal,  and 
ITYAIIA  assists  toward  that  end. 

2.  The  family  may  have  relatf-ves  alreadj׳׳  in  New  York  City,  and 
would  want  to  he  with  them. 

3.  There  may  exist  serious  medical  or  emotional  problems  which 
would  impose  an  undue  hardship  on  both  the  refugee  family  and  the  spon- 
soring  congregation. 

4.  The  refugee  feriily  may  strongly  object  to  the  proposed 
sponsoring  arrangement. 


Should  the  pre-selected  family  prove  to  be  unsuitable  on  the 
basis  of  these  four  criteria,  another  family  will  be  pre-selected,  and 
the  process  begin  again. 

Assuming  that  none  of  these  factors  become  manifest  in  the  inter- 
view,  the  IIY/iNA  social  worker  .111ןיז  then  fvüly  describe  and  prepare  the 
refufice  family  for  the  sponsoring  arrangement.  He  will  also  help  the 
family  with  necessary  applications  for  Social  Security  and  !■fedicaid.  IfY^lTA 
will  also  issue  initial  maintenance  (food)  funds  at  that  time. 


IJYAIIA  wilJ.  then  call  ths  Congregation  as  soon  as  possible. 
Arrangensnts  vould  be  ir^de  for  the  introduction  of  the  refugee  famiy 
to  the  host  family  at  the  IIYAITA  offices.  This  ineeting,  for  'wlaich  a 
translator  viU  be' available,  will  include  a sharing  of  some  ־basxc 
inforriation  between  the  family  and  the  sponsor.  Tne  refugee  wall  uhen 

J leave  with  the  spohsor  to  his  new  community. 

h'Y/iNA's  role  thereafter  will  be  limited.  I'JYAIIA  cannoo  provide 

translators,  social,  or  medical  services.  IJYAIJA.,  however,  would  be 
available  on  a consultative  basis,  as  needed. 

WfMiA  would  not  be  able  to  reaccept  the  refugee  family  should 

they  decide  they  wanted  to  return  to  h־YC. 

II.  THE  CONGREGATION  * S ROLE  Pm  RE3P0ITSIBILITY: 

Once  the  refugee  leaves  the  hTAUA  offices,  the  Tenrole  will  have 
full  respons5_bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  refxagee  family,  ^diat  follows 
are  some  specific  areas  for  ־which  the  Congregation  should  prepare. 

^ Communication:  The  refugee  ־will  hot  be  able  to  speak  English. 

The  need  to  provide  for  translator  service  therefore  becomes  crucial 
both  for  ־the  refugee  and  the  host. 

Housing  - Temnorary:  In  ־view  of  the  very  short  nooice  the 
Congregation  isay  receive  about  the  actual  a.rri'val.  of  a family’',  it  would 
be  impractical  and  costly  for  the  Tecmle  to  hold  and  pay  for  a vacant 
aparti^nt.  Therefore,  arranging  for  temporary  housing  until  permanent 
housing  is  secured  1 !!.חי וtx)st  likely  become  a necessity.  There  are  two 
Ijossible  alternatives  for  handling  this  situation: 

1.  The  temporary  housing  of  the  refugee  family  in  motel  or 
hotel., Tnis  may  prove  to  be  quite  costly. 


The  temporary  ho־using  of  the  refugee  family  in  the  home 
of  a congregant,  iiiis  second  alternative  is  me  one 
\:^lizeä7  ijeveral  issues  need  to  be  addressed  in  this 


regard. 


a)  A host  family  should  be  pre-selected  \rith  each 
member  of  the  host  family  f־ully  aware  of,  and  in  agree- 
ment  on,  this  important  commitiaent . 

b)  There  should  be  a back-up  host  family  for  this  role 
in  case  the  primary  home  becomes  unavailable,  due  to 
illness  or  any  other  unexpected  emergency. 

c)  The  full  implications  of  living  with  another  family 
in  one’s  midst  should  be  discussed.  Issues  of  trust, 

^ space,  special  dietaxy  needs  aad  habits,  and  especially 
\ of  communication,  w*ill  be  cenuraXT 


of  communication,  w*ili  be  cenuraXT 

d)  If  the  host  family  is  a worldjag  one,  arrangeieents 
will  be  needed  to  care  for  th^  reiagees  during  the  d3.y. 
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e)  ףiלhe  Congregation  irrust  be  especially  support.ive  to 
any  host  faitdly.  'lihe  host  family  needs  to  know  whom  to 
call  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


f)  tirre  frame  shoold  be  established  so  that  the 
host  family  can  feel  that  this  inroortant  role  vill  not 
be  indefinite.  Temporary  housing  should  only  be  nec- 
essary  for  a imrrimun  of  three  weeks. 


g)  Shifting  the  refugee  fairrUy  from  one  tenroorcuy 
home  to  another  is  not  recommended. 

w/  Ko’.ising  - Permanent:  Finding  an  apartment  will,  of  course,  be  a 
major  priority.  It'will  enable  the  refugee  to  begin  to  establish  roots  in 
the  coiamunity.  The  concept  of  what  a lease  is,  of  rent,  of  landlord -tenant 
relationships,  duties,  and  obligations  will  all  need  to  be  explained  to  the 
refugee  family.  Having  the  refugee  see  any  prospective  apartment  is  impor- 
tant.  The  amount  of  rent  for  an  apartment  should  be  very  carefוJנJy  considered. 
The  refugee  family  wm.ll  not  always  be  supported  by  the  Congregation.  The 
refugee's  first  joh  will  be  relatively  low-paying.  A high  rental  would  impose 
a financial  burden.  Another  impo1־tant  consideration  relates  to  the  rental 
allowance  levels  of  the  Welfare  system.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
refugee  must  apply  for  Public  Assistance,  the  rent  should  not  exceed  the 
allowances  set  for  Welfare  recipients.  These  levels  nay  var^'  for  each  commun- 
ity.  It  is  recommended  that  this  information  be  gathered  in  advanc*e.be.fore 
setting  rental  guidelines  for  the  refugee  family.  A.ttaclied,  Table  1 is  a 
copy  of  the  current  NYAIIA  rental  guidelines.  They  are  very  low  and  some 
flejclbility  is  iirolicit.  The  concept  of  a limitation  is  i!1g)0rtant. ' 

I-fedical  and  Dental  Care:  The  refugees  are  now  recerring  improved 
medical  screening  prior  to  arrival  in  the  U.S.  Any  refugee  vrith  a serious 
coTm^nicabid  disease  is  preclvided  from  entry  imtil  the  condition  is  cJ_arified. 

Nevertheless,  the  refוIgees  vrill  have  medical  problems . The  local  hospital ✓ 

should  be  alerted  to  the  presence  of  a refugee  fa1n5.1y  in  case  01  an  emergency. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  commanity  arrange  for  initial  and  ongoing  1r!edical 
and  dentai  care.  Dental  problems  are  not  uncommon.  The  refugees  rmy  be  more 
prone  to  iHness  because  of  poor  nutrition,  the  change  in  climate,  and 
general  stress.  If  there  is  a medical  history,  NYAI-TA  will  attempt  to  p.roי/ide 
it  to  the  local  comniunity.  Hcwev'er,  the  medical  information  received  hy  LTAIHl 
5.S  very  sketdiy,  and  the  Agency  relies  upon  the  refugee  for  much  of  this  data. 
The  Vietnamese  a1־e  accustomed  to  modem  Western  medical  practice. 


Escort  and  Transportation:  For  a comr.Tun3.ty  in  a suburban  setting, 
it  will  becoice  necessary  to  provide  dally  cscoi’t  and  transportation  cer/ices 
for  the  refugee.  l־fe.ss  transit  facilities  in  suVarbia  are  limited  and  distances 
greater.  The  p׳erception  of  isolation  and  loneliness  may  increase  and  the  need 
for  ready  access  to  people  and  transportation  will  inci'ease  accordingly. 

1׳  English  Iiessans : One  of  the  first  requests  m.de  by  almost  every 
refugee  3.s  for-  English  Masses.  Tne  Congi'egation  should  explore  if  there  are 
existent  ״English  as  a Second  language"  programs.  The  local  Board,  of  Education 
may  prove  helpful.  E.S.L.  can  be  tau{^t  by  a skilled  and  experienced 
teacher/vo.lTmteer. 
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EnTployrrent : Tne  overwhelming  majority  of  refugees  have  work 
histories.  Few  are  professionals  or  have  a college  education.  Most  are 
high  school  graduates.  Many  come  from  mercantile  families.  ׳Tney  are 
•very  rootivated  towards  eiiployitent  and  self-sufficiency,  They  readijy 
accept  entry-level  positions  in  the  olue  collar  field  or  the  service 
industry  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.),  !•hny.  prefer  to  work  in  a facility 
in  •widch  English  is  spoken  as  they  realize  it  will  enhance  their  own 
skills.  Tiie  minimum  wage  law  should  he  explained  to  the  refugee.  A 
work  situation  where  there  is  a union  nay  offer  protection  for  the  he- 
ginning  worker.  Any  potent iaJ.  ezraloyer  should  he  informed  that  the 
refugee  ־vrill  not  he  ahle  to  speak  English.  Despite  this,  there  are 
ircny  johs  available.  Enployers  look  for  motivation,  prorirotness  and 
efficiency.  The  Vietnamese  refiagees,  hy  and  large,  display  these  qual- 
ities  and  make  good  en5)loyees.  Access  and  transportation  to  and  from 
work  will  he  an  issue,  especially  in  a suburban  area. 

Furniture  and  Clothing;  Furniture:  Instead  of  a.sking  for 
fvumiture  donations  in  advance  and  thus  creating  a storage  problem' 
Congregations  rai^t  ask  meinbers  to  set  aside  in  their  own  hoinss  those 
items  they  will  dona,te.  At  the  appropriate  time,  the  items  can  he 
selected  and  picked  up  for  the  refugee  family's  apartment  when  it  is 
ready.  Clothing  and  personal  necessities:  This  includes  such  items  as 
dishes,  toi-rels,  linens,  etc.  Adolescent  clothing  sizes  best  fit  the 
adult  Indockiinese. 

I»£3.intenance  Allowance:  It  is  recommended  that  the  refugee 
family  he  given  a budget  end  funds  issued  to  them  accordingly.  ׳This 
will  enhance  their  self-esteeun  and  promote  self-reliance.  At  NY/\!TA, 
funds  are  issued  on  a semi-monthly  basis,  ^ihe  amount  is  based  on  the 
size  and  age  of  the  family.  (See  Table  2.)  Allowing  the  family  to 
handle  its  own  basic  needs  allowance  enables  them  to  begin  to  learn 
inp>ortant  skills , 

Beca.use  of  Medicaid  eligibility  criteria  (see  Table  3)^  it 
is  recommended  that  the  direct  cash  outlay  to  the  refugee  not  exceed 
the  Vfedicald  income  guidelines  and  that  initiad.  funds  for  rent  be 
paid  by  the  Congregation  directly  to  the  landlord  in  the  refugee  fan- 
ily's  name. 


Counseling  and  Social  Services:  The  need  may  arise  for  coun- 
sellng  and  other  supportive  social  services.  The  sponsor  should  ascer- 
tain  the  availability  of  such  resources.  The  Indochinese  refugee 
wiU-  not  readi,!?/•  share  his  personal  feelings  or  vltaJ.  familial  and 
" laistoricaJL  information  with  his  host,  Tliis  is  in  pcrrt  culturally 

!detemaned.  Tlie  practice  of  psj־׳ohology,  and  psycliiatri־׳  w3.th  the 
attendant  value  systems  is  virtually  unlaiowea  in  Vietnam. 

in.  TIIB  FELAtJClAl,  C0?'MlTl»!ET1r  ־ NYAIIA'S  F-OIk:  AITD  THE 

The  United  St.ates  Government  gi־v׳es  TTYAITA  a total  cp  ^00  ner 
V refugee  for  the  resettlement.  This  meney  must,  by  law,  be  ^a.ndlp>r 
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by  !'(’YATTA  axid  expended  for  the  refugee.  If  the  funds  are  not  used  up 
by  the  time  the  refu^pe  family  joins  the  sponsoring  Temple,  ITiPilk  can 
extend  issuance  of  food  and  rental  funds  until  the  ^400  per  T)e1‘son 
allo־״anco  is  exhausted.  Rabbi  Stviart  A.  Geidiman,  the  Director  of  the 
ünion  of  ^.merican  Hebrew  Congregations,  repjtwrrnrRd^that  the  Congre- 
gation  secure  commitments  of  no  less  thaj^$3o00/  to  be  held  for  the 
use  of  the  refugee  family  until  it  is  on\i£s-׳f^t  and  functioning. 
Rabbi  &3rtran  suggests  that  n'flOOO  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Congregation 
by  the  time  the  refugee  famj.ly  is  as  dialed. 


/ 


]n  ani־׳  solicita.tion  of  funds,  it  is  crucial  that  the  Con- 
gregants  understand  that  their  contributions  should  not  be  considered 
as  part  of  their  commitment  tn  the  ILIA,.  Funds  contributed  for  a 
Ti^ugee  •f'a.innly  are  scpai'ate,  and  should  not  replace  or  be  considered 
in  lieu  of  regular  support  for  the  UJA. 


Tlנough  the  UAHC  recommends  a commitment  of  six  months 
sponsorship,  e>rj,)erience  has  demonstrated  that  most  fa.milies  become 
financially  independent  within  three  to  four  months. 


Liaison  Between  /nd 06ט ף  Congregation;  Only  one  person  ^ 

within  each  sponsoring  Congregation  should  be  responsible  for  commani- 
catang  ־vd.th  NYAHA.  Likewise,  at  HYANA,  one  individual  will  be  assigned 
to  this  role.  Your  contact  for  questions  should  be  with  Ms*“;^  Bernice  Brussel 
of  the  NYFRS  at  either  9 1 4946-7299־- o r 212-2490100־. 


A.  Bierman 

12/10/79 
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׳CABLE  1 
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: NYANA  RENT  GUIDELINES 


Family  Size Maximum  Allowable  Rent 

1 $125  per  month 

2 ■ ISO 

3 190 

4 21c 

5 225 

6 240 


TABLE  2 

NYANA  MAINTENANCE  ALLOL’ANCES 


For  single  persons  living  alone  $60  semi-monthly 

For  all  other  adults  (anyone  who  has 

reached  his  13th  birthday  and  older)  50  ''  '' 

For  all  children  under  the  age  of  13 40  " " 


Example:  An  adult  with  two  children  ages  14  and  16  v;ouid  receive.  $150  semi-monthly 
IVo  adults  with  three  children  under  age  13  would  receive  $220  serai-month 


TABLE  3 

- 

The  Medical  Assistance  Income  exemption  levels  effective  July  1979  are  as  follows: 

INCOME 

No.  in  Family 

Annual 

Monthly 

Resources 

1 

$3300 

$275 

$2150 

2 

4800 

400 

3400 

3 

4900 

409 

3950 

4 

5000 

417 

4500 

5 

5800 

483 

4900 

6 

6500 

542 

5250 

These  income  level: 
reapplications  and 

s are  used  in 
recer  tif icat 

determining  eligibility 
ions  effective  7/1/79  aiid 

for  all  applications, 
thereafter. 
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A GUIDE  TO  WORKING  Wim  VIETM7LMESE  REFUGEES 


Introduction 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  v/ords  about  Vietnam  published 
during  the  last  20  years,  only  a small  percentage  has  dealt 
vith  the  Vietnamese  as  a people;  their  culture,  religion  and 
family  structure.  This  pamphlet  will  attempt  to  serve  as  a 

to  understanding  and  working  with  Vietnamese  refu— 

gees. 

Much  of  the  material  contained  in  this  booklet  is  based  on 
rne  Area  Handbook  for  South  Vietnam,  (a  510-page  book  available 
free  of  charge  from  the  Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800 
Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Maryland)  , and  Tips  on  Care  of 
Vietnamese  and  Other  Asian  Children  in  the  U.S. , a parrphlet 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Human  Development,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  . 2 

Throughout  2,000  years  of  recorded  history,  to  which  legend  adds 

I 

2,000  more,  tlie  Vietnamese  have  been  sustained  by  a feeling  of  unity 
based  on  common  origin,  language  and  cultural  heritage.  They  are 
intensely  proud  of  having  been  an  independent  and  unified  nation  for 
centuries  although  they  also  experienced  periods  of  disunity  and  for- 
eign  domination.  They  take  equal  pride  in  their  cultural  heritage, 
regarded  by  them  as  testimony  to  their  talent  for  absorbing  foreign 
cultures  without  themselves  losing  distinct  political  and  cultural 

identity. 

A striking  feature  of  Vietnam’s  history  is  the  story  of  its  re— 
lations  with  China,  its  vastly  larger  and  more  powerful  neighbor  to 
the  north.  Over  the  centuries  the  Vietnamese  have  admired  China  for 
its  culture  and  feared  it  for  its  power.  During  the  1,000  years 
(second  century  B.C,  to  the  tenth  century  A.D.)  that  the  country 
Hwas  ruled  directly  by  China,  the  people  accepted  Chinese  culture, 
l^ut  politically  remained  militantly  anti— Chinese. 

Freeing  themselves  from  direct  Chinese  control  in  938  A.D.,  they 
jealously  guarded  their  independence,  at  times  holding  off  invading 
Chinese  and  Mongolian  armies,  and  at  others  resorting  to  hard  bar- 
gaining,  the  payment  of  tribute  or  the  acceptance  of  nominal  Chin- 


ese overlordship. 
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Chinese  rule  was  followed  by  varying  degrees  of  independence 
under  a succession  of  Vietnamese  emperors  presiding  over  a powerful 
bureaucracy•  Revolts  were  numerous  and,  with  brief  periods  of  re- 
asserted  Chinese  conturol,  one  dynasty  fell,  only  to  be  replaced  by 
another• 

Because  of  powerful  China  to  the  north,  and  apart  from  defend- 
ing  themselves  against  occasional  northern  invaders,  the  main  tlirust 
of  Vietnamese  history  has  been  directed  southv;ard.  This  process  of 
southern  expansion  continued  down  the  coastline  until  the  Vietnamese 
acquired  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mekong  River  Delta  in  the  18th 
century• 

Vietnam  came  under  the  colonial  domination  of  the  French  in  tte 
19tb  Century•  The  French,  !?ruch  more  than  tlie  Chinese  before  them, 
remained  alien  to  the  people.  The  Vietnamese,  as  they  always  had, 
reacted  to  foreign  control  with  reluctant  acquiescence  and  when  they 
could,  with  open  resistance•  During  "World  War  II,  French  rule  was 
excercised  by  representatives  of  the  Vichy  regime  at  the  sufferance 
of  Japan  until  March,  1945,  when  it  was  ended  by  a Japanese  coup 
d'etat.  After  Japan's  surrender  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  French 

t 

returned,  but  their  position  v;as  not  viable. 

The  Indochina  v;ar  broke  out  at  the  end  of  1946  and  ended  nearly 
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eight  years  later  in  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  With  the 

achievement  of  independence  and  the  partitioning  of  the  country  in 

1954,  Vietnam  entered  a new  phase  of  conflict,  between  the  regimes  in 

the  South  and  in  the  North.  After  almost  20  years  of  war,  the  South 

surrendered  to  the  North  in  1975. 



THE  VIETNAI^SE  PEOPLE:  AN  OVERVIEW 


About  85  per  cent  of  South  Vietnam's  population  is  ethnically 
Vietnamese.  The  population  is  relatively  young,  with  a greater  pre-• 
ponderance  of  females  due  to  the  nation's  almost  continuous  state  of 
war.  (Of  the  U.S.  Vietnamese  refugee  population,  the  U.S.  government 
estimates  that  52.3  per  cent  are  male  and  47.7  per  cent  are  female. 
Forty  five  per  cent  were  under  18  years  old,  16  per  cent  between  18 
and  24  years  old,  and  27  per  cent  between  25  and  44  years  old.) 

Because  some  two  million  refugees  entered  South  Vietnam  from  the 
North  after  partition  in  1954  and  during  the  long  war  which  followed, 
a large  part  of  the  South's  total  population  is  composed  of  recently 
displaced  persons. 

Tne  m.ajority  of  South  Vietnam's  population  has  always  been  rural, 
altiרough  the  number  of  urban  Vietnamese  has  risen  since  the  Indochina 
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■ War,  most  moving  to  the  cities  in  search  of  physical  safety. 

׳Hie  numerically  dominant  ethnic  Vietnamese,  who  have  lived  in  the 
country  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  are  culturally  and 
ethnically  closely  related  to  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  represent  the 
largest  minority  group  in  South  Vietnam  and  played  an  important  role 
in  the  country's  economy. 


׳The  second  largest  minority  group  is  the  Montagnards  (mountain 
people)  living  in  the  highlands  of  the  Chaine  Annaraitique , spread 
over  a territory  about  half  the  size  of  the  country.  They  include 
more  than  30  tribes,  representing  numerous  social  types,  dialects  and 
cultural  patterns. 

The  third  largest  minority  group  is  tte  Khmers  (Cambodians) . 

Their  language  and  customs  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 


Vietnamese  tend  to  be  shorter  than  most  Americans.  Average 
height  is  5 ‘2"  for  men;  the  average  weight  is  about  120  pounds. 


Language 


The  Vietnamese  language  is  a tonal  language,  using  five  different 
tones  or  inflections.  Distinctions  in  meaning  are  made  through  the  use 
of  levels  of  pitch. 

There  are  three  major  dialects  of  the  Vietnamese  language,  each 
very  different.  Vietnamese  is  written  in  Roman  characters  with  a 
variety  of  accent  marks.  It  can  be  typed  on  an  American  typewriter, 
with  accent  marks  added  by  hand. 

It  may  help  those  teaching  English  to  Vietnamese  refugees  to  know 
that  in  Vietnamese,  verbs  are  not  conjugated;  nouns,  pronouns  and 
adjectives  are  not  declined;  number  and  gender  do  not  exist.  Grammatical 
distinctions  are  made  through  changes  in  word  order  and  the  use  of  certain 
words  which  serve  as  grammatical  indicators.  The  basic  components  of 
Vietnamese  words  are  single  syllables,  each  of  which  expresses  a 
distinct  idea. 

• An  important  feature  of  Vietnamese  is  a system  of  personal 
pronouns  and  personal  classifiers  indicating  status  relationships. 

Age,  education,  personal  achievement  and  official  rank  command  respect, 
and  this  respect  is  displayed  in  speech  as  v;ell  as  conduct.  The  use 
of  the  wrong  term  or  form  can  cause  offense. 


. Names 


In.  Vietnam,  the  family  name  is  v;ritten  ■f irs t,  followed  by  at 
least  tw’o  more  names,  the  last  of  which  is  the  first  name.  "Thi" 
as  part  of  a Vietnamese  name  indicates  that  the  child  is  a girl,  "Van 
boy.  The  terras  2־lrs.,  Mr.  and  Miss  are  used  with  the  given  name 
i rather  than  the  family  name. 

Huynh  Tni  Le  Huyen 

^ X 

Käme. 

FAMILY,  RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  VALUES 
Famil.y  Structure 

By  1975  the  average  Vietnamese  family  had  experienced 
more  than  30  years  of  severe  stress  and  hardship.  The  population 
came  to  include  millions  who  had  been  uprooted  from  places  where 
they  had  family  ties  dating  back  hundreds,  in  some  cases,  tliousands 
of  years.  This  too  is  true  of  many  Vietnamese  refugees  in  America 
today. 

Individual  family  members  sometimes  were  separated  and  resettled 

in  places  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  convene  for  the  rites  and 

0 

celebrations  which  traditionally  reinforced  family  solidarity.  The 
network  of  family  ties  was  further  disrupted  by  deaths  and  separa- 
tion  arising  out  of  military  action  or  by  political  loyalties 
setting  one  kinsman  against  another.  Despite  this,  much  of 


the  traditional  family  system  persists. 


The  family  represents  thie  chief  source  of  social 
identity  for  the  individual.  Nearly  all  South  Vietnam- 
ese  still  feel  that  the  family  has  first  claim  on  their 
loyalties  and  that  the  interests  of  each  individual  are 
subordinate  to  those  of  his  common  descent  group. 

Throughout  his  life,  the  typical  Vietnamese  has 
been  caught  up  vith  the  activities  of  a multitude  of 
relatives.  Members  of  the  same  household  lived  to״ 
gether,  vorked  together  and  on  frequent  occasions,  met 
together  with  a wider  circle  of  kinsmen  for  marriages, 
funerals,  lunar  New  Year  celebrations  and  rituals  marking 
the  anniversaries  of  an  ancestor's  death.  A man  looked 
first  to  his  family  for  help  and  counsel  in  times  of  per- 
sonal  crisis. 

The  Vietnamese  family  structure  is■  paternal.  Indivi״ 
duals  are  identified  by  their  connections  through  the 
father  and  the  father's  male  line.  A married  woman  joins 
the  family  of  her  husband,  and  after  her  death  it  is  in 
his  family  rather  than  her  own  that  her  soul,  is  venerated. 
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Persons  of  the  same  kin  group  share  the  same  family  name. 

The  traditional  Vietnamese  household  consists  of 
three  generations,  usually  a senior  couple,  a married  son 
v;ith  his  vife  and  children  and  the  senior  couple *s  unmarried 
. children.  ... 

Religion 

*The  majority  of  South  Vietnam's  inhabitants  identify 
themselves  as  Buddhists.  Buddhism,  founded  21bout  500  B.:C., 
emerged  in  northern  India  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

Two  religious  movements  indigenous  to  the  Mekong 
Delta,  both  founded  in  this  century,  enjoy  important 
followings.  The  Cao  Dai,  the  older  of  the  two,  is  re- 
presented  in  the  rural  sectors  of  the  southern  Delta 
region.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism.  The  other, 

Hoa  Ho a,  also  identifies  itself  as  a reformed  Buddhist 
sect. 

Catholicism  was  introduced  into  Vietnam  by  European 


missionaries  in  the  16th  century  and  since  the  late  19th 
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century  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  country's  politi-־ 

/ 

cal  life.  Catholics  account  for  about  10  per  cent  of 
South  Vietnam's  population. 

Beyond  the  realm  of  organized  religion  lies  an  equally 
important  influence  on  Vietnemese  life  and  thought,  that 
of  Confucianism,  the  ethical  system  originating  in  China 
in  the  teachings,  of  the  moral  philosopher  Confucius 
(551-479  B.C.)  and  his  followers.  Until  the  late  19th 
century,  Confucian  values,  learned  in  the  home  and  from 
exposure  to  the  Chinese  classics,  were  universally  held. 

In  the  modern  period,  there  were  changes  in  traditional 
attitudes  and  values;  nevertheless,  nearly  everyone,  in- 
eluding  young  people  educated  abroad,  continues  in  one 
degree  or  another  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  country's 
Confucian  heritage. 

Similarly,  beliefs  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  permeate  the  society.  Such  be- 
liefs  have  existed  since  ancient  times  and  pre-date  all 
religions . 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  relating  to  the  nature 
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cf  life  experience  shared  by  nearly  all  Vietnamese  is  that  of 
universal  order  in  which  the  processes  of  heaven  and  earth  are 


viewed  as  displaying  a fundamental  regularity  and  harmony  of 
operation.  The  sun,  moon,  stars  and  four  seasons  as  well  as 
all  human  relationships  between  individuals  and  within  the  family, 
the  state  and  society  are  controlled  by  natural  principles.  In 
their  fundamental  makeup,  human  beings  too  are  completely  in 
harmony  with  this  arranged  natural  order.  Not  all  persons,  how- 
ever,  are  equally  able  to  control  their  passions  and  bring  their 
inner  selves  into  accord  with  it. 

Family  religious  observances  take  place  in  ti|^^^^*ho^^)o^ 
in  the  family  temple,  if  there  is  one.  Most  families  bave  both 
an  ancestral  altar  dedicated  to  Buddha  placed  in  a prominent 
place  in  the  main  room  of  the  house.  The  ancestral  altar  is  set 
v;ith  incense,  burners,  candlesticks,  trays  and  bowl  stands. 

Rites  honoring  the  ancestors  are  performed  on  feast  days 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  each  ancestor. 
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honoring  the  ancestors  are  performed  on  feast  days  and  on 
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the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  each  ancestor. 

Marriage 

Marriage  in  Vietnam  is  often  viewed  as  a social 
contract.  In  selecting  a wife,  the  groom's  family  will 
be  interested  in  the  girl's  character,  her  ability  to 
perform  household  tasks  and  the  social  reputation  and 
medical  history  of  her  family.  The  girl's  family  will 
be  concerned  with  character  and  family  background. 

South  Vietnamese  law  requires  civil  marriage  for  all 
in  addition  to  the  religious  ceremony. 

Position  of  Men  and  V70men 

It  is  a long-standing  Confucian  tradition  that  elders, 
males,  and  persons  of  superior  positions  are  honored  and 
respected.  The  younger  is  submissive  to  the  elder,  the 
female  to  the  male.  Great  respect  is  given  men,  especially 
elder  men,  and  to  the  head  of  the  lineage  who  tradition- 
ally  make  all  important  decisions  for  ell  family  members. 
Throughout  her  marriage  a woman  is  expected  to  be  duti- 
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ful  and  respectful  toward  both  her  husband  and  his  parents. 
Nonetheless  a wife  retains  her  own  identity  and  with  the  passage 
of  time,  her  role  in  family  affairs  increases.  Both  the  urban 
housewife  and  her  village  counterpart  typically  manage  the  family 
budget. 

Child  Care  and  Training 

The  husband  and  wife  with  numerous  offspring  are  envied. 

If  there  are  sons  among  the  children,  it  is  assured  that  the 
family  will  be  perpetuated  and  the  Cult  of  the  Aiicestors  main- 
tained.  The  birth  of  a baby,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  a happy 
event  accompanied  by  various  celebrations  and  ceremonies. 

/ 

Boys  and  girls  are  raised  differently  and  a boy  is  soon 
taught  his  superior  position.  Older  boys  often  expect  to  be 
waited  on  by  their  sisters  and  younger  siblings. 

ו- 

A  Vietnamese  baby  is  held  in  his  mother's  arms;  however  , 
when  he  gets  a little  older,  his  mother  will  usually 
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carry  him  on  her  hip.  The  children  generally  are  held  a 
great  deal,  and  they  are  not  encouraged  to  valk  as  early 
or  as  iraich  as  many  American  children  are.  Love  is  communi 
cated  through  talking  softly  to  the  child  and  through 
close  physical • contact  and  affection.  Older  children, 
especially  girls,  are  expected  to  look  after  the  younger 
ones  in  the  family.  Vietnamese  children  are  very  adept  at 

squatting  and  can  assume  that  position  for  long  periods  of 
time. 


Vietnamese  parents  tend  not  to  discipline  or  to  place 
extensive  limits  on  their  children  as  at  young  an  age  as 
American  parents.  Generally,  corporal  punishment  such  as 
spanking  or  slapping  a child's  hands  is  not  used,  but  rather 
the  children  are  spoken  to  in  a quiet,  controlled  manner. 

Tlie  Vietnamese  people,  including  the  children  usually 
do  not  express  their  anger  or  displeasure  in  a v^ery^  dir- 
^ec^  manner;  instead,  it  is  expressed  in  a more  passive  way 
which  may  sometimes  be  interpreted  by  V7esterners  as  stub~ 
born,  obstructionistic  behavior.  Especially  for  the  older 
child,  it  may  take  considereble  time  before  he  feels  com- 
rortable  in  verbally  expressing  negative  thoughts  and  feelings 
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Vtaving  Motions,■»  Waving  motions  in  Vistnam  are  guite  different 
than  in  the  U.S.  To  try  to  call  children  by  beckoning  with  the 
fingers  while  the  palm  is  up  will  baffle  them.  But  put  your  palm 
down  and  motion  them' toward  you  with  the  entire  palm  and  fingers, 
somewhat  in  a '^^pawiii^'  motion,  and  they  will  understand.  Our  usual 
movement  for  waving  goodbye  may  seem  like  "come  here,"  but  if  you 
raise  your  hand  and  wave  the  whole  hand  from  side  to  side,  the  child 
will  feel  as  if  you  are  giving  him  a good  send-off. 

^'Mongolian  Spot".  Some  children  have  •what  resembles  a black- 
and-blue  spot  on  the  lower  part  of  their  back  just  above  the  buttocks. 
This  is  known  as  a "Mongolian  spot."  Tnis  is  not  something  about 
which  you  should  be  concerned,  and  the  spot  will  disappear  as  the 
chil  grows  older. 

The  shape  of  some  Vietnamese  children's  heads  may  be  quite  flat  ^ 
on  the  back.  Most  Vietnamese  prefer  that  shape  of  head,  and  they 
encourage  this  flattening  process  by  propping  the  baby's  head  on 
either  side  with  pillows  v;hen  he  is  lying  down,  thus  prohibiting  his 
rolling  from  side  to  side. 

Training  and  Cleanliness.  in  all  Oriental  countries, 
children  are  expected  to  learn  toilet  habits  by  imitating  the  older 
children  and  there  is  little  effort  or  emotion  put  into  formal  training. 
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It  is  corr^mon  for  children  to  urinate  on  the  ground  where  they  are 
playing,  rather  than  go  to  the  toilet-building. 


J 


Often  Oriental  children  are  less  modest  regarding  excretory 
functions  than  youngsters  in  the  States.  V7e  advise  you  to  encourage 
children  to  assurre  standards  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  have  patience  and  understanding  that  making  this  adjustment 
may  take  some  time. 


Because  flush  toilets  are  not  common  in  Asia,  the  children  may 
be  frightened  of  them,  and  also  of  the  bathtub.  Show,  children  how 
they  work,  and  give  them  time  to  get  used  to  them. 

Sometimes  a Vietnamese  mother  will  wask  or  wipe  a child's  tongue 
with  a lemon  and  salt  solution  before  he  is  old  enough  to  brush  his 
teeth  himself. 

Clothing . The  Vietnamese  children's  clothing  also  resembles  what 
is  v;orn  in  the  United  States,  although  instead  of  v;earing  dresses,  the 
girls  tend  more  frequently  to  wear  a blouse  and  loose  pants  which 
resemble  pagamas.  Babies  will  frequently  not  wear  diapers.  Little 
children  in  Vietnam  are  not  used  to  wearing  socks  and  shoes.  Often 
they  play  outside  barefooted.  it  woul.d  be  difficult  to  become 
accustomed  to  ^shoes  ^d  socks  all  day  initially,  but  they  will  become 


accustomed  soon- 
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Personal  Characteristics  and  Social  Patterns. 

Class  Structure.  Many  Vietnamese  take  class  dis- 
tinctions  and  status  quite  seriously.  Upper-class  Viet- 
manese  may  be  reluctant  to  associate  with  members  of  a 
lower  class  or  allow  their  children  to  play  together. 
According  to  a U.S.  Government  survey,  large  numbers  of 
the  refugees  who  are  arrived  on  American  shores  are  upper 
or  middle-class  and  skilled  and/or  well-educated.  Many 
were  employed  by  the  American  government  or  American-■ 
sponsored  industry  in  Vietnam,  and  thus  have  worked  and 
interacted  with  Americans  before. 

Social  Harmony',  The  Vietnamese  place  a high  value  on 
maintaining  harmony  in  their  social  relationships,  They^ 
will  avoid  confrontations  at  all  costs  and  are  unlikely  to 
say  "no"  easily.  Consequently,  a "yes"  from  a Vietnamese 
may  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  agrees  v7ith  you  or  under- 
stands  your  English;  he  may  be  trying  to  be  polite. 

The  value  set  on  harmony  in  interpersonal  relations 
is  expressed  in  everyday  situations  through  the  use  of 
delicacy,  tact,  politeness  and  gentleness  in  dealing  v;ith 


ottiers,  \011רלי<י  an  arrangement  is  to  be  made  between  two 
individuals  or  interested  groups,  for  example,  it  is  custo- 
mary  to  hire  an  intermediary  to  conduct  the  negotiations, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  possibilities  for  friction.  An  in- 
termediary  is  usually  employed,  for  instance,  when  a 
marriage  is  to  be  arranged  between  a potential  bride  and 
bridegroom  who  are  unknown  to  one  another. 

By  avoiding  a face-to-face  confrontation  until  both 
parties  have  agreed  to  the  contract,  either  possible  part- 
ner,  if  he  so  desires,  can  ease  gut  of  the  situation  grace- 
fully  with  no  offense  to  the  other. 

Similarly,  in  the  interest  of  harmony  in  social  re- 
lationships  the  Vietnamese  are  prone  to  refrain  from  liti- 
gation  and  formal  processes  for  settling  differences;  they 
prefer  to  work  things  out  informally.  To  avoid  offending 
others,  Vietnamese  are  careful  to  behave  modestly.  Bragging 
and  boasting  are  strongly  disapproved.  Parents,  for  ex- 
ample,  when  hearing  their  child  praised  for  doing  some- 
thing  well  usually  reply  proudly  with  the  customary  polite 
expression,  "He  has  really  done  so  little." 


Because  of  Üie  value  placed  on  harmonious  relations. 
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a  ר1ס3מ0 ק,  if  offGnciod  by  sornGon©  of  ©qual  oir  supGirioir 
social  status,  ■will  maVc©  an  GxtirGuiG  effort  to  maintain  his 
Gouanimity  and  to  avoid  revealing  resentment  or  anger• 


y/  Self-Control.  Vietnamese  culture,  reflecting  its 
Buddhist  heritage,  places  a high  premium  on  the  disciplined 


acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  Life  in  Vietnam  has  been 
insecure  for  all,  yet  complaints  are  rarely  heard.  Scoi— 
cism  is  a major  value. 


Self-control  also  demands  restraint  in  conduct;  Viet- 
namese  tend  to  keep  their  voices  low  and  conduct  conversa- 
tions  quietly.  They  respect  those  who  show  themselves  to 
be  gently  and  amiable,  polite  and  courteous  in  dealings  v7ith 
others,  and  passionate,  uncontrolled  displays  of  feeling  are 
strongly  disapproved.  From  childhood  the  members  of  tradi— 

V— 

tionally  oriented  families  are  taught  the  importance  of  self- 
discipline  and  of  willing  submission  to  parental  authority. 


Americans  should  try  to  remember  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  typically  relate  to  each  other,  and  prefer  to  be 
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^ inäi^ectlv.  While  handshaking  is  generally 

related  to,  1na1rec־cj.y . 

■!•t-  ■is  orobably  best  to  vait  for  a Vs.  ...-n 
accepted  among  men,  it  ib  ^ 

V,  ^ first  DO  not  pat  children  on  the  head, 

to  offer  her  hand  first,  do  n r 

as  the  Vietnamese  consider  this  of  fens- 
even  affectionately,  as  -ne 

<-=  first  before  offering  them  candy, 
ive,  and  ask  their  parents  first  be 

A few  more  points  of  a personal  nature-. 

It  is  easier  for  most  Vietnamese  to  understand 

nth  מ soft  or  medium  tone  and 
English  when  it  is  spoken  in  a soft  or 

״d  is  slowed  down  a bit.  Ihe  people  normally 
if  the  speed  is 

speak  softly  and  witli  a smile. 

Avoid  using  broken  English,  slang,  idioms  and 
־rd  above  all,  any  slang  phrases  or  G.I. 

contractions,  and  above 
expressions  from  Vietnam. 

a Vietnamese  family,  always  greet 
/ , \N^hen  meeting  a 

^ י ■Pn,-־!-.־  then  the  children, 

the  family  head  and  older  people 

■ho  American  customs,  defer 
until  the  family  becomes  used  to  Amer. 

to  and  work  through  the  family  head. 

• ״ ■p,!  ace  bv  extend” 

Motion  someone  toward  you  or  in-o  plac  . 

• י h o-יn  dov.’n,  and  fluttering  your 
ing  your  arm  out  straignt,  ?.!^m 


־V• 
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fingertips  towards  you.  Our  palrn  upward  way  is  used  only 
to  call  animals  and  is  interpreted  as  an  insult. 

SCHOOLING  AND  EDUCATION 

In  Vietnam 

Education  is  held  in  high  regard  by  all  segments  of 
Vietnamese  society.  To  most  ViEtnamese,  urban  and  rural, 
education  represents  the  essentia'l  steppingstone  to  profit— 
able  jobs  and  social  prestige.  Even  in  the  poordst  rural 
areas,  where  schools  were  often  laclcing  altogether,  parents 
made  every  effort  to  have  their  children  tutored  at  least 
in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing. 

Education  in  South  Vietnam  was  organised  along  the 
lines  of  the  French  school  system.  Elementary  education, 
intended  for  boys  and  girls  aged  6 to  11,  extended  over  a 
five-year  period.  A minimum  of  tnree  years  of  elementary 
was  compulsory,  but  this  v;as  often  impossible  to  enforce 
in  rural  areas.  After  completing  the  fifuh  year,  studento 
would  take  an  examination  leading  to  the  certi^-icate  Oj. 
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primary  studies. 

The  curriculum  of  elementary  schools  2mp;.asized  Viet- 
namese  language,  national  history,  geography,  and  civics 
in  the  early  grades.  Moral  education,  general  science, 
arithmetic  and  drawing  were  given  in  the  upper  grades. 
Teaching  was  largely  by  rote  and  students  were  asked  to 
memorize  large  portions  of  the  subject  matter.  Classes 
normally  met  for  25  hours  per  week. 

Schools  in  Vietnam  were  typically  overcrowded  v;ith 
classroom  size  sometimes  extended  to  65  students.  There 
was  a severe  teacher  shortage  and  the  progress  of  the  rural 
school  system  was  hampered  by  the  war. 

Secondary  school  education  extended  over  a seven- 
yea.x׳  period,  as  per  the  French  school  system.  The  initial 
four— year  cycle  included  work  in  Vietnamese  history  arid 
geography,  Chinese,  English  and  French,  civics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

In  the  second,  three-year  cycle  the  student  would 


modern  languages. 


concentrate  on  one  of  four  fields; 


classical  languages^  mat±1ematics  or  experimental  sciences. 
At  the  end  of  this  cycle  came  the  baccalaureat  examination 
vhich  qaialifies  those  vho  pass  for  entrance  to  colleges 
and  universities  either  in  Vietnam  or  abroad. 

Significant  numbers  of  the  upper  classes  sav  to  it 
that  their  children  vere  educated  at  universities  in 
France,  other  European  nations  or  the  United  States. 

Schooling  in  the  United  States.  If  children  are  of 
school  age,  it  is  usually  wise  to  allow  them  time  at 
home,  several  weeks  perhaps  before  introducing  them  to 
still  another  rough  experience — school  with  its  unfamil- 
iar  people,  expectations,  and  language.  Do  not  worry 
about  the  "schooling"  they  may  be  losing  by  not  attend- 
ing  formal  classes.  Remember  that  they  have  much  every- 
day  information  to  catch  up  on. . 

f 

We  suggest  you  discuss  w’ith  the  school  staff  the 
advisability  of  starting  them  at  a grade  or  two  lower 
than  their  chronological  age,  with  the  possibility׳  of 
allov;ing  them  to  take  two  grades  a year  when  tliey  have 
sufficient  language  and  background  to  move  ahead. 


The  amount  of  English  the  children  will  know  varies; 
in  general,  the  older  the  child,  the  more  English  he  knows. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  the  child  the  more  self- 
conscious  he  probably  is  about  his  language  cef iciencies , 
and  he  may  tend  to  act  as  though  he  understands  even 
though  he  does  not.  V7e  suggest  that  this  point  be  dis- 
cussed  with  his  teachers  before  and  after  he  enters  school. 

HOUSING  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS 

Most  of  the  Vietnamese  being  received  in  the  U.S,  will  have 
been  used  to  a monsoon  climate  with  rather  consistent  average  temp— 
0j;2^tures  of  77— S6.  In  some  sections  of  the  U.S.  (Florida,  Calij.— 
ornia,  etc.),  adjusting  to  the  climate  will  not  present  a prob- 
lern.  In  most  others,  hov;ever,  families  will  have  to  make  a 
^ major  adjustment,  particularly  in  the  winter  months. 

About  90  per  cent  of  Saigon's  inhabitants  lived  in  small 
houses  of  masonry,  frame  or  thatch  construction.  The  massive 
influx  of  refugees  into  the  cities  in  recent  years  aggravated 
crowded  housing  conditions  and  imiposed  aa.diticr.ai  burdens  on 
already  overtaxed  public  utilities.  Tne  children  often  play  in 
the  stireet  in  towns,  and  tlie  adults  use  tihe  street  as  a gather— 


ing  place. 


(Because  people  live  so  much  more  close  together  in  Oriental 
countries  than  in  the  United  States,  children  become  aware  at  an 
early  age  of  sex  differences  and  sexual  behavior.  In  turn,  child- 
ren  seldom  exhibit  Duich  curiousity  about  sex.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  living  conditions  they  left  behind  in  j 

Vietnam,  many  refugees  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  live  in  / 

' / 

t 

small  apartments.  A family  of  six  or  eight,  for  examiple,  might 

/ 

not  object  to  starting  life  in  America  in  a two-bedroom  flat,  / 
And  their  furniture  requirements  will  be  likewise  modest.  j 

Sleeping  Customs.  The  Vietnamese  sleep  in  beds;  hov;ever, 
the  bed  usually  does  not  have  springs  or  mattress.  The  surface 
of  the  bed  is  made  of  either  wood  or  bamboo  and  is  covered  by  a 
reed  m.at.  During  the  cool,  rainy  season,  many  Vietnamese  may 
sleep  in  their  street  clothes  because  blankets  are  expensive  and 
are  not  needed  year-round. 


FOOD  AJ.TD  A BASIC  SHOPPING  LIST 

Some  Vietnamese  refugees  will,  of  course,  experience  some 
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^ difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  American  diet  and  to  shoppinc  : n 
American  supermarkets.  Most  of  the  foods  Vietnamese  are  familiar 
with  are  available  to  one  degree  or  another  throughout  the  U.S., 

near  cities  v^’hich  have  Chinese  populations, 

Ihe  Vietnamese  are  used  to  very  little  milk  and  milk  products 
in  their  diet#  and  like  many  Orientals  are  not  equipped  genetically 
with  the  enzymes  needed  to  properly  digest  dairy  foods.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  introducing  these  foods  to  the  Vietnamese.־ 

The  basic  food  in  Vietnam  is  rice.  There  are  two,  possibly 
three  meals  a day.  The  rice  is  supplemented  by  noodle  soup,  greens, 
and  small  amounts  of  meat  and  fish.  There  are  many  fruits — bananas, 
mangos,  papayas,  oranges,  coconuts,  pineapple.  Fresh  milk  is 
usually  not  available.  Older  Vietnamese  children  commonly  drink 
tea.  Babies  and  toddlers  are  also  fed  soft-cooked  rice,  and  soud 
wi־th  small  amounts  of  cooked  meat  or  fish. 


Because  of  the  limitsd  diet,  it  is  common  for  toddlers  and 


school-age  children  to  have  poor  teetli.  Occasionally  the  tee־th 


will  have  black  streaks  in  them.  VThile  of  course  dental  attention 


is  very  much  needed,  this  should  be  done  only  after  the  child  is 


öuf i. icien tly  settled  and  secure  to  be  able  to  tolerate  the  anpre* 
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hension  and/or  pain  vhich  it  vill  cause 


A Basic  Shoooinq  List  for  a Vietnamese  Family. 


Butter 

Fish  Sauce  (huoc  man!,  a pungent 
sauce  of  fish  pre- 
served  in  brine.) 

Soy  Sauce 

Sugar 

Salt 

Pepper 

Banana 

Bansn  a stalk 
Red  pepper 
Cucumber 
Vegetable  oil 
Orange  juice 

*Milk  (note  dietary  restriction 
above) 

Tea 

Coffee 
Soup  broth 
Soft  drinks 


Rice 

VThole  vheat  flour 

VThite  flour 

Fish 

Shrimp 

Chicken 

Pork 

Beef 

Eggs 

Green  Vegetables 

Bean  Sprouts 

Chinese  Noodles 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Fruits 

Breads  (especially  crusty  breads) 

Garlic 

Ginger 

Soya  cheese 

Candy 

Chopsticks  (if.  possible) 


Note:  Vietnamese  prefer  eating  from  individual  bowls 


THE  VIETNAMESE  WORK  FORCE  AND  ECONOMY 


Preliminary,  studies  by  the  President's  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Indochina  Refugees  have  revealed  that  large  numbers  ^Ox  v.omen 
and  children  among  the  refugees  v11.l  minimize  the  impact  Ox  Viet- 
namese  on  the  job  market.  It  is  now  estimated  that  among  the  150,000 
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refugees  only  about  30,000  are  job-seekers.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 


the  Vietnamese  are  under  18  years  old, 


also  revealed. that  cut  of  one  group  of^S^,0C  refugees 


heNetudy 

X 


Tn 


almost  90  pe'x  cent  of  those  vho  classified  themselyes  heads  of 

/ 

/ 

households  had  a high  school,  college  or  post-graduate  education. 

j 

In  fact,  33  per  cent  reported  they  had  done  university  or  post- 

graduate  vork.  There  appear  to  be  relatively  few  farmers  or  fish- 

\ 

ermen  among  the  refugees;־. 

■"  v 

The  bulk  of  the  refugeesXre  professionals  and  appear  to  have 

i, 

a comparatively  easy  time  fitting  into  the  American  job  market. 
Some  v;ere  employed  by  American  companies  in  Vietnam  and  have  been 
offered  jobs  by  these  same  companies  in  the  United  States.  Their 
e.xperiences  in  Vietnam  have  equipped  these  refugees  \s׳ith  a certain 
"savvy"  in  working  with  and  for  Americans, 


The  city  dwellers,  who  appear  at  this  point  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  refugees,  were  the  recipients  of  unusually  high  sal- 

A 

arid's  paid  by  contractors  and  businessmen  competing  in  the  tight 

V. 

labor  market  for  certain  types  of  services.  Amon§|  the  urban  labor 
force  there  has  always  been  considerable  job  mobility.  The  v;ar 


and  the  American  military  presence  brought  large  numbers  of  refu- 


cities  v.’here  they  found  employment  in  the 


gees  to  Saigon  and  other 
service  industries. 


Tne  Vietnamese  Economy.  South  Vietnam  has  an  agrarian  economy 
based  largely  on  rice  cultivation.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion  of  the  people  and  rice  and  rubber  the  main  exports.  The  next 
most  important  sector  is  trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign־  Industry, 
consisting  mostly  of  food  processing  plants  and  factories  producing 
consumer  goods,  expanded  in  recent  years. 

Wartime  conditions  aggravated  the  general  instability  of  the 
labor  force.  Thousands  of  workers  became  refugees.  As  a result, 
rules  relating  to  hours  of  work  were  suspended  and  strikes  banned. 


Labor  Unions.  Labor  unions  began  to  enter  the  picture  in  the 
1960  י s,  though  their  effectiveness  was  limited  due  to  the  workers 
family-oriented  traditions.  Many  did  not  understand  the  aims  of 
organized  labor  or  the  advantages  of  union  membership.  Relation- 
ships  between  employers  and  workers  have  traditionally  been  paternal- 
!Stic.  Most  small  enterprises  of  all  kinds  were  family  undertakings 
and  usually  completely  staffed  by  relatives.  The  merchant  and 
master  artisan  commonly  housed  and  fed  their  ei-oloyees  and  wej.e 


In  return,  employees 


generally  responsible  for  employees'  welfare. 
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owed  the  employer  obedience  and  personal  loyalty.  Although  tbis 
system  has  declined  in  modern  times  with  the  growtli  of  large-scale 
enterי ־r ises , wage  la  ־;r  and  the  cevelopraen־‘  of  American-sponsored 
industry,  paternalism  still  characterizes  many  em ployee-einployer  - 
relationships. 

Women  represented  a large  proportion  of  the  labor  force. 

Jv’omen  of  all  ages  predominated  among  urban  petty  vendors,  and 
many  were  factory  workers.  Large  business  enterprises,  including 
export-import  and  real  estate  firms,  were  headed  and  managed  by 
v;omen;  the  wives  of  middle-  and  upper-level  civil  servants  often 
pursued  business  activities  in  their  spare  time. 


V70rking  Conditions.  The  South  Vietnamese  government  main- 
tained  a system  of  employment  offices.  Professional  recruiter- 
supervisors  who  acted  as  intermediaries  between  employer  and  work- 
er  were  common.  The  government  Labor  Code  provided  for  an  8-hour 
day  and  a 48-hour  week,  though  these  regulations  were  often  sus- 
pended  because  of  the  war. 


Payed  vacations,  severance  pay,  notice  before  dismissal  or 
gnation,  and  maternity  leave  v;’ere  common.  The  absence  of  any 
social  security  system  was  not  seen  as  a shortcoming  because  tlie 


for  the  aged. 


extended  family  cares 


Shopping  and  Money o In  the  retail  industry^  only  the  fanciest 
Saigon  shops  maintained  a system  of  fixed  prices.  Bargaining  v;as 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  most  retail  transactions.  The  buver  ^ 
vas  expected  to  reject  the  price  first  guoted  and  was  thought  in- 
competent  if  he  did  not.  The  haggling  that  followed  might  lead  to 
arguments,  but  rarely  to  a real  quarrel.  Barter  was  almost  extinct. 

The  Vietnames  people  are  used  to  handling  money.  American 
money  should  pose  few  problems  since  the  Vietnamese  piaster  con- 
sists  of  100  cents. 


POLITICAL  ORIENTATION 

For  the  vast  majority  of  people,  their  primary  allegiance  is 
to  family  and  village,  in  that  order.  The  government  in  Saigon 
usually  ranked  a poor  tliird.  Most  Vietnamese  have  had  little  no- 
tion  and  still  less  experience  with  representative  government  and 
related  political  processes.  Again,  the  urban  sophisticate  is 
exception,  and  he  is  represented  in  large  numbers  among  ’the  refugees. 
He  is  familiar  w’ith  constitutional  concepts  and  democratic  ideals. 


BASIC  ENGLISH  - VIETl-JAMESE  VrORD  LIST 


VIETNAMESE 


ERICAN 


Food 


Gum 
Ka 
Try  , 
Shu-a 
Nook 
Tete 
Ung 
Ang  . 


Met 

Tit 

Young 

Shum  Suong 

Doe  Boong 

Tope 

ןי50% 

Numb 

You 

Dau  Dau 
Nha  iTna 


a רול !  De  Vay 
Ki-young 
Cow 
NTia  Ta 
Trung  Hop 


Rice 
Fish 
Fruit 
Milk 
VJater 
Ideat 
To  drink 
To  eat 

Feelings 

Tired 

To  like 

Angry 

Happy 

Hungry 

Good 

Bad 

Hot 

Love  you 
Headache 
Homesick 


Home 

Go  home 

Bed 

Toilet 

Church 

School 

Countrv  and  Family 


My־־by 

Me 

Di  Kang 
Vietnam 
Ya  Din 


Airplane 

America 

Korea 

Vietnam 

Family 


Cha 

Ma 

Anh 

Em  Try 
Che 

Em  Guy 
Ca־wn  Try 
Cavn  Guy 


Cam  Mun 

Kome  Cavj  Chee 

Kome 


Father 

Mother 

Brother  (older) 


(younger) 

(older) 

(younger 


Sister 

Son 

Daughter 


Miscellaneous 

Thank  you 
You ' re  ve 1 come 


Em  de  te-u  kome? 

Em  ang  dev;  chua? 

Em  doi  bung  kome? 
Em  buong  ngu  kome? 
Em  dau  kome? 

Em  moon  ye? 

Toy  rat  teak. 

Kome  cau  sha. 


Sentences 

Do  you  need  to  use 
tlie  bathroom? 

Have  you  eaten  enough? 
Are  you  hungry? 

Are  you  sleepy? 

Are  you  sick? 

VThat  do  you  ־want? 

I am  sorry. 

Don  י t be  afraid 


Bibliography  of  Further  Sources 

Follov;ing  are  tv:o  bibliographies  of  suggest•:;.■!  readings  on 
Vietnam.  The  first  was  prepared  for  United  HIAS  '■ervice  by 
Adele  Greenberg,  reader's  advisor,  Mid-Manhattan  Library  in 
New  Yorlc  City. 

The  second  includes  the  suggestions  of  John  Hollister, 
Vietnamese  consultant  to  the  Chicago  Jewish  Family  and  Commun- 
ity  Service.  in  addition  to  his  basic  list,  Mr.  Hollister  also 
strongly  recommends: 

A Dragon  Defiant,  by  Joseph  Buttinger,  Praeger,  1974. 

A Tale  of  Kieu,  by  Nguyen  Du,  translated  by  Huynh  Sanh 


Thong,  Random  House. 


Reader's  Adviser's  Office 


VIETNAi-l  - CULTURE 


Provides  information  about  the 
country,  the  people,  their  re- 
ligions,  education,  customs,  arts, 
health,  their  vork,  festivals, 
and  legends. 

This  book  is  about  the  nature 
of סר ס  Vietnamese  character  and 
its  encounter  with  the  West. 

An  anthropological  study  of. a 
village  in  the  Mekong  River  Delta 
covering  the  historical  background 
religious  beliefs,  social  and 
moral  values,  economic  structure 
and  administrative  organization. 
Illustrated  with  drawings  and 
photographs . 

The  lives  of  ten  Vietnamese  told 
in  their  own  words  provides  an 
insight  into  Vietnamese  attitudes 
and  thinking. 

Selections  from  a large  number  of 
writers,  mostly  Vietnamese.  In- 
eludes  basic  facts  about  the  land, 
people,  customs,  beliefs,  food, 
clothing,  religions  and  views  on 
love  and  friendship. 


Crawford,  Ann  C. 

Customs  and  Culture  of 
Vietnam.  Tuttle,  1966.  $4.35. 


Fitzgerald,  Frances. 

Fire  in  the  Lake.  Little,  1972. 
$15.00;  Random,  pap.  $2.25 


Hichey,  Gerald  C. 

Village  in  Vietnam.  Yale, 
1964.  $17.50;  pap.  $3,75. 


Sheehan,  Susan. 

Ten  Vietnamese,  Knopf, 
1967.  $6.95. 


Sully,  Francoise,  ed. 

Vie  the  Vietnamese.  Praeger, 
1971.  $7.50. 


Offers  a brief  history  of  Vietnam, 
and  information  on  the  customs  and 
ways  of  the  people.  ...  v. ־ ־..l. 

. י •־ * '׳,׳׳/ • ' ד* 

f'..  Suggest  you  try  order- 
ing  from  vrashington. 


A pocket  guide  to  Vietnam.  90p.  ill. 
(D  2.8:V  67/971,  S/N  08010011־) 

Supt.  of  Doc.,  U.S.  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 

1971.  $.55. 


Chicago  Jev;ish  Family  and  Community  Service 
REFERENCE  SOURCES  ON  VIETNAM 


1.  Urban  Southc־:  ' Asia:  A Selected  Dibiiography  of  Accessibie  Research.  Reports 
arid  Related  Mci  ־.or  i a 1 s on  Urbanism  and  Urbanization.  Ed.  by  Gerald  Breese,  1S73 

2.  Southeast  Asia:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of. Selected  Reference  Sources  in 

Western  Languages,  by  Cec i 1 Hobbs , 1 96^  _ 

3.  Asia:  A Selected  and  Annotated  Guide  to  Reference  V/orks.  by  G.  Raymond  Nunn, 
M.l.T.  Press  1S71 

A . Southeast  Asian  Literatures  in  Translation:  A Preliminary  Bibliography,  by 
Philip  N.  Jenner,  University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1973 

5.  Southeast  Asia:  A Critical  Bibliography,  by  Kennedy  G.  Tregonning,  University 
of  Arizaona  Press,  19&9 

6.  Vietnam:  Bibliography,  by  Sacramento  State  College,  1968 

7.  Bibliography  of  Asian  Studies,  published  annually  by  the  Association  for  Asian 
Studies  as  part  of  the  Journal  of  Asian  Studies  with  cummulat ion  ־ Cummu 1 a t i ve 
Bibliography  of  Asian  Studies,  19^1 ־ 1965־ Cummulative  Bibliography  of  Asian 
Studies,  1 966- 1 970 

8.  Ethnic  Groups  of  Mainland  Southeast  Asia,  by  Frank  M.  Lebar,  Gerald  C.  Hickey 
Joan  R.  Musgrave,  Human  Relations  Area  Files  Press,  196^ 

5•  Vietnam:  A Comprehensive  Bibliography,  by  John  Chen,  Sacram.ento  Press,  1973 

10.  Area  Handbook  for  South  Vietnam,  by  American  University  Foreign  Areas  Studies 
Division,'  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1967 

LANGUAGE 


1.  Vietnamese  English  Dictionary,  by  Nguyin  Dinh  Hoa,  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  1966 

2.  Vietnamese  English  Student  Dictionary,  by  Nguyen  Dinh  Hoa,  Southern  Illinois 
Univ.  Press, 197d  (The  best  dictionary  available.) 

3 . Standard  Pronouncing  Eng  1 i sh-V i etnamese  and  V i etnamese-Eng 1 i sh  Dictionary, 
by  Le  Ba  Khann  & Le  Ba  Kong,  F.  Ungar,  1955 

k.  Easy  Vietnamese,  by  Nguyen  Dinh  Hoa,  C.  E.  Tuttle,  1966  (A  phrase.book  and 
introduction  to  the  language.) 

ANOTHER  USEFUL  BOOK 


Viepiamese  Cookery . by  Jill  Nhu  Huong  Miller,  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  1968 
"(The  only  Vietnamese  Cookbook  in  English.) 
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GENERAL  BACKGROUND 


1•  Life  in  A V i etna.Tigi^o  Urban  Quarter,  by  Marilyn  W.  Hoskins  £ Eleanor  M.  Shepherd, 
Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies,  Southern  Illinois  Unov.  at  Carbondale,  I965 
(A  sociological  study  of  Vietnamese  urban  life.) 

2.  Village  in  Vietnam,  by  Gerald  C.  Hickey,  Yale  Univ.  Press,  196^1  (An  anthropolog- 
ical  study  of  Vietnamese  rural  life.) 

3•  We  the  Vietnamese:  Voices  from  Vietnam,  ed.  by  Francois  Sully,  Praeger  1971 
A.  Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam,  by  Ann  Crawford,  C.  E.  Tuttle  I9E6 

5.  Vietnam:  Where  East  £ West  Meet,  by  Do  Van  Minh,  Paragon  I968 

6.  Vietnam:  Yesterday  and  Today,  by  Ellen  J.  Hammer,  Holt  I966 

7.  Vietnam:  The  Unheard  Voices,  by  Don  Luce  and  John  Sojnmer,  Cornell  Univ. Press,  196 

8.  Ten  Vietnamese,  by  Susan  Sheehan  Knopf,  1367 

9.  The  Vietnamese  and  Their  Revolution,  by  John  McAlister  and  Paul  Mus  Harner  r. 

Row,  1970 

Labor  Law  & Practice  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  (South,  V i etnara) , U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BLS  Report  No.  327  1368 
(Outdated  but  useful  information  on  unions  and  so!ne  on  education.) 


VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Support  Ecrit  De  lenquete  Sociolog ique  Filmee:  I es  Vietnamiens  de  Paris, 
by  Pham-Cong-Anh,  University  of  Paris  VII  (Ha  iTe-Aux'v'rns) 

(Doctorat  de  3§  Cycle  on  Histolre.)  va liable  at  the  Bibli otheque  de  la 
Sorbonne  (The  only  study  of  overseas  Vietnames  I could  find.) 

2.  The  Vietnamese  in  Thailand:  A Historical  Perspective  by  Peter  A.  Poole, 
Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1370 

LITERATURE 


A Thousand  Years  of  Vietnamese  Poetry,  by  Nguyen  Ngoc  Bigh,  Knopf  1975 

An  Introduction  to  Vietnamese  Culture.  Ed.  by  Nguyen  Dinh  Hoa,  Center  for 
Vietnamese  Studies,  Southern  111.  Univ.,  Carbondale,  Illinois 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  CAMBODIA 


i•  Area  Handbook  for  Cambodia,  by  American  Univ.  for  Areas  Studies  Division, 
U.  S.  Govt^rnrnent  Printing  Office 


by  David  J.  Steinberg  £ 


Cambodia:  its  People.  Its  Society,  i tji  Cu  1 ture . 
Others,  Human  Relations  Area  Files  Press,  1357 
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SERVICE  OE  PATRIOTISM 

(l'liis  senjice  is  designed  for  the  Sabbath  betxueeu  Limolii  s and 
Washington’s  birthdays.  If  the  service  is  held  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing,  it  is  intended  to  replace  the  special  reading  for  the  respec■ 
live  Sabbath  in  the  Union  Prayerbook,  after  the  K’dushn.  If  it 
is  held  on  Sabbath  eve,  it  is  to  be  inserted  after  the  Silent  Prayer 
in  the  service  for  the  respective  Sabbath.) 

Reader 

Lcl  iis  rise  to  tlo  honor  to  the  flag  o£  our  country. 

(Congregation  rises) 

A Iloy  Scout,  with  or  without  the  scout  uniform, 
bearing  the  hag  and  with  an  escort  of  two  scouts, 
marches  down  die  center  aisle,  ascends  the  pulpit  and 
plants  the  hag  in  a base  already  prepared  on  the 
pulpit.  Then  the  boys  return  down  the  aisle.  During 
the  above  ceremony,  the  congregation  sings  “America, 
ihe  Bcautiful,”  after  which  it  is  seated. 

Reader 

I he  hag  we  honor  is  the  symbol  of  freedom,  peace 
and  brotherhood.  Ehe  fathers  traversed  uncharted 
waters:  they  endured  the  perils  of  the  frontier;  they 
died  on  many  a field  of  battle  in  defense  of  the  na- 
tion’s  ideals.  We  are  the  proud  inheritors  of  their 
achievements,  for  which  they  paid  so  costly  a price. 

Reader  and  Congregation 

God  of  our  fathers,  endow  us  with  the  heart  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  patriot  that  we  of  this  generation 


(First  iritl  fiiiil  hoy  step  to  pulpit.  The.  out•,  uot  rrritiug  .stauds 
II  stop  or  two  hurl!  of  tlir  our  who  is.  thru  thry  rrvrrsr  thr 
position.  Whru  they  strp  twrl;  into  liur,  two  others  couie 
forward.) 

Boy 

From  the  Dedarntinn  of  Independence : 

Wc  liold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  tliat  all 
men  are  (leatcd  ecjual:  that  they  are  endowed  by  theii 
C^reator  with  eertain  inalienable  rights;  and  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  governed. 

Reader  and  (]oNtatEOATioN 
IVe  rend  from  the  Bible: 

Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  yeai  and  proclaim  lib- 
erty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof:  it  shall  be  a jubilee  unto  you  ...  it  shall  be 
holy  unto  you:  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  property.  . . . And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  in 
perpetuity;  for  the  land  is  Mine.  If  thy  brother  be- 
(ome  |300r,  and  sell  some  of  his  property  . . . and  if 
he  have  not  suffuient  means  to  get  it  liack  for  himself, 
then  that  which  he  hath  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  had  bought  it  until  the  year  of  jubilee; 
and  in  the  jubilee  he  shall  return  unto  his  property. 

. . . And  if  thy  brother  become  poor  . . . and  sell 
himself  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  make  him  to  serve 
as  a bondservant.  . . . He  shall  serve  with  thee  unto 
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may  do  our  part  to  preserve  this  sacred  heritage.  May 
we  guard  it  with  that  eternal  vigilante  which  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  May  we  cherish  it  with  a love  that 
kindles  into  flame  in  the  hour  of  crisis. 

We  know  that  pillage  and  carnage  have  been 
wrought  for  the  glory  of  the  flag,  tliat  the  earth  has 
been  ravaged  by  Hame  and  fury  for  love  of  country. 
Do  I'hou  inspire  our  patriotism  with  Thine  ancient 
law  and  covenant  that  we  may  measure  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  our  nation,  not  by  the  vastness  of 
its  domain,  nor  the  surplus  of  its  gold,  nor  the  might 
of  its  contjuests,  but  by  the  freedom  of  our  people, 
the  sacredness  of  our  rights  as  men,  the  opportunity 
and  fair  play  and  good  will  of  our  citizens. 


Reader 


.\merica,  our  America!  Tbine,  Almighty  God,  be  the 
grace  to  bless  it!  Oius  be  the  will  to  preserve  it  for 
our  own  blessing  and  the  blessing  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth! 

(Five  girls  and  five  boys,  preferably  of  high  school  age,  come  on 
the  pulpit  and  stand  in  the  line  between  the  Ark  and  the.  altar 
or  the  desk.) 


Reader 


Democracy  has  its  roots  in  religion  and  strives  to  trans- 
late  into  life  the  ideals  of  religion.  To  show  the  spiri- 
tual  kinship  between  religion  and  democracy,  we  shall 
now  rehearse  these  great  itleals  of  religion  expiessed 
in  the  Bible  and  their  parallels  in  the  (lassie  literature 
of  American  democracy. 


The  Reader  is  seated. 
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respec  t the  pet  son  of  tlte  poor,  nor  favour  tlie  peison 
of  the  mighty:  1)01  in  righteousness  slialt  thou  jutlgc 
thy  neighbour  . . . I hou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brotlier  in 
thy  heart.  . . . Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  . . . but 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  . . . The 
stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you 
as  the  home-born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself:  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt: 

• I am  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  19:1-34.) 

Boy 

From  Washington’s  Farexuell  Address: 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations: 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  . It  will  be  worthy 
of  a free,  enlightened  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
gieat  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous 
and  too  novel  example  of  a people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 

Reader  and  Congregation 
We  read  jroni  the  Bible: 

Behold,  I have  taught  you  statutes  and  ordinances, 
even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye 
should  do  so  in  the  midst  of  the  land  whither  ye  go 
in  to  possess  it.  Observe  therefore  and  do  them:  for 
this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  peoples,  that,  when  they  hear  all  these 
statutes,  shall  say:  “Surely  this  great  nation  is  a wise 


the  year  of  jubilee.  Then  shall  he  go  out  from  thee, 
Ik-  and  bis  (bildron  with  him  and  shall  rclurii  unto 
his  own  family  and  unto  the  property  of  his  fathers 
shall  he  return.  (Lev.  25:10-41.) 

Giri. 

From  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a redress  of  grievances. 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
.States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  theieof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  wherein 
they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  jmvileges  or  immunities  of 
c itizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive  any  person  oI  life,  liberty,  or  piopeity,  wilhout 
due  process  of  the  law,  nor  deny  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  ])lotection  of  the  law's. 

Reader  and  C0Nt:RE.c;ATtc)N 
If’c  lead  from  the  Bible: 

And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  saying:  Speak 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them:  Ye  shall  not  steal;  neither  shall 
ye  deal  falsely,  nor  lie  one  to  another.  . . . 'I  hou  shalt 
not  oppress  thy  neighbour,  nor  rob  him.  . . . Ye  shall 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment;  thou  shalt  not 
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make  this  covenant;  but  with  Him  that  slancleth  here 
with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and  also 
with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day.  ...  I call 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that 
I have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and 
the  curse;  therefore  choose  life  that  you  mayest  live, 
thou  and  thy  seed;  to  lo\e  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
hearken  to  His  voice,  and  to  cleave  unto  Him;  for  that 
is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days.  (Deut.  29:914־; 
yoiuj,  20.) 
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and  iindei standing  |)e()|)le.”  For  ^vhal  great  nation  is 
theic,  tiial  hallt  (;od  so  nigli  nnio  them,  as  (lie  l.ord 
our  (lod  is  w'hensoeccr  we  lail  ujion  Him?  And  what 
great  nation  is  tliere,  that  hath  statutes  and  ordinances 
so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I set  before  you 
this  day?  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul 
diligently,  lest  thou  lorget  the  things  which  thine  eyes 
saw,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days 
ol  thy  life;  but  make  them  known  unto  thy  children 
and  thy  children's  children.  (Dent.  4:5-9.) 

Girl 

From  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address: 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  heie  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
tis,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  this  nation  under  God,  shall  have  a new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Reader  and  Congregation 
We  read  from  the  Bible: 

Ye  are  standing  this  day,  all  of  you,  before  the  Lord 
your  God  . . . that  you  should  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  your  God.  . . . Not  with  you  only  do  I 
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Outlines  of 

Scout  Sabbath  Services 

A.  Scouts  actively  participate  in  Friday  evening  or  Sabbath 
morning  services. 

This  might  include  some  or  all  of  the  following: 

1.  Ushering  at  the  service — all  Scouts  in  uniform. 

2.  Color  Guard  ceremony. 

3.  Reading  of  one  or  more  prayers  by  Scouts. 

4.  Presentation  of  Ner  Tamid  Award. 

5.  Sermonette  by  Rabbi,  Scout  Leader,  or  Scout. 

6.  Scouts  serve  refreshments  in  vestry  room  after  service. 

B.  Scouts  conduct  Youth  Sabbath  Service. 

In  many  congregations  special  youth  services  are  held  on 
Saturday  morning  for  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  religious  school. 
Some  Scouts  who  are  pupils  of  these  religious  schools  no  doubt 
attend  the  junior  services  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them.  It  should,  therefore,  be  relatively  simple  to  arrange  for 
the  local  Scout  group  to  take  charge  of  the  youth  service  on  this 
particular  Sabbath. 

1.  The  service  would  follow  the  usual  order  with  Scouts 
acting  as  cantors  and  readers. 

2.  Supplementary  readings  and  hymns  bearing  on  the  Scout 
Law  could  be  introduced  with  the  consent  of  the  Rabbi  or 
Principal. 

3.  The  Color  Guard  ceremony  could  be  enacted. 

4.  The  sermon  or  story  should  be  given  by  a Scout. 

5.  The  Scout  Troop  should  provide  all  children  with  refresh- 
ments  after  the  service  if  funds  are  available. 

C.  Scouts  participate  in  service  sponsored  by  B'nai  B’ritb, 
Jewish  War  Veteran  Post,  Community  Center,  or 
Y.M.H.A. 

In  many  communities  the  above-mentioned  and  other  national 
Jewish  organizations  sponsor  the  service  for  the  Scouts.  The 
particular  type  of  service  is  determined  by  the  congregation 
where  it  is  held,  while  the  extent  and  kind  of  participation  by 
the  Scouts  depends  upon  what  tasks  are  assigned  to  each  of 
the  cooperating  organizations.  The  minimum  participation  by 
Scouts  ought  to  consist  of  Color  Guard  ceremony,  ushering,  and 
reading  of  one  or  more  prayers. 


FOREWORD 

The  Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting  is  highly  pleased  to  make 
available  this  new  edition  of  Suggestions  for  Boy  Scout 
Sabbath.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Rabbis  and  Scout  Leaders 
have  found  the  previous  editions  of  this  pamphlet  helpful  in 
planning  and  conducting  Boy  Scout  Sabbath  Services. 

This  new  edition  contains  outlines  of  Sabbath  Services,  sup- 
plementary  prayers,  expositions  on  the  Scout  Law  and  material 
on  the  Ner  Tamid  religious  award.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
presentation  of  the  Ner  Tamid  Award  to  qualified  Scouts  will 
increasingly  become  one  of  the  features  of  Scout  Sabbath 
Services. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week,  which  comes  each  year  in  February, 
Scouts  throughout  the  country  are  urged  to  rededicate  them- 
selves  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law, 
and  above  all,  to  the  Twelfth  Scout  Law: 

“A  Scout  is  Reverent.  He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He  is 
faithful  in  his  religious  duties,  and  respects  the  convictions  of 
others  in  matters  of  custom  and  religion.” 

Each  year  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  designates  the 
Sabbath  during  Boy  Scout  Week  as  Scout  Sabbath  and  urges 
Rabbis  and  Scout  Leaders  to  hold  appropriate  services  for 
Scouts,  their  parents  and  their  friends  in  Synagogues  through- 
out  the  land.  It  is  hoped  that  every  Jewish  boy  in  Scouting  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a Scout  Sabbath  Service  during 
Boy  Scout  Week. 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting,  I express 
thanks  to  Harry  Lasker,  Director  of  Jewish  Relationships,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  preparing  this  helpful  pamphlet. 

Frank  L.  Weil,  National  Chairman 
Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting 
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Sabbath  Services  at  Scout  Camp,  Ten  Mile  River,  h4ew  York 


Scout  Prayer 

Ever-living  God,  we  raise  up  our  voices  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  through  Scouting.  We  ask  thy  bcneclic- 
tion  upon  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  which  has  been  rendering 
devoted  seiwice  to  youth  for  many  decades.  A Movement  which 
is  broad  in  its  outlook,  recognizing  no  differences  of  color,  race, 
or  creed,  just  brothers  together,  and  which  strives  to  build  the 
finest  character  in  a boy,  spurring  him  on  with  its  splendid 
motto,  “Be  prepared,”  to  serve  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  men. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  parents,  for  their  consideration,  kind• 
ness  and  love.  May  w'e  always  appreciate  all  the  sacrifices 
made  for  our  sake. 

Teach  us  to  play  fairly  and  to  learn  and  practice  the  laws  of 
cooperation  and  friendliness.  Help  us  to  express  our  thanks- 
giving,  not  only  in  words,  but  akso  with  deeds  of  goodness  and 
truth.  Amen. 
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Supplementary  Prayer 

(To  be  mimeographed  and  inserted  in  Prayer  Book) 

Responsive  Reading:  “A  Scout  is  Reverent” 

Leader:  “The  Torah  is  a Tree  of  Life  and  all  who  hold  it  are 
happy.” 


Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  true  to  God,  study  the  Torah  and  to  live 
according  to  its  commands. 


Leader:  “Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for 
it:  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  .ye  have  peace.” 


Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  America  and  its  ideals  of  religious  liberty 
to  all. 

Leader:  “All  Jews  are  mindful  of  the  well-being  of  one 
another.” 


Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  the  Jewish  people  and  is  ready  to  help  his 
fellow  Jews  everywhere. 


Leader:  “For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.” 


Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  mindful  of  the  high  place  that  Israel  plays  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Jew  wherever  he  dwells. 

Leader:  “Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  a devoted  and  loyal  son  to  his  parents. 

Leader:  “Oh,  how  good  it  is,  and  how  pleasant,  for  brothers  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  a good  Scout,  a good  Jew,  and  a good 
American  at  all  times. 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


Sabbath  Services  at  Scout  Camp,  Ten  Mile  River,  Nev/  York 


Scout  Prayer 

Ever-living  God,  we  raise  up  our  voices  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  through  Scouting.  We  ask  thy  benedic- 
tion  upon  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  which  has  been  rendering 
devoted  service  to  youth  for  many  decades.  A Movement  which 
is  broad  in  its  outlook,  recognizing  no  differences  of  color,  race, 
or  creed,  just  brothers  together,  and  which  strives  to  build  the 
finest  character  in  a boy,  spurring  him  on  with  its  splendid 
motto,  “Be  prepared,”  to  serve  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  men. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  parents,  for  their  consideration,  kind- 
ness  and  love.  May  we  always  appreciate  all  the  sacrifices 
made  for  our  sake. 

Teach  us  to  play  fairly  and  to  learn  and  practice  the  laws  of 
cooperation  and  friendliness.  Help  us  to  express  our  thanks- 
giving,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  with  deeds  of  goodness  and 
truth.  Amen. 


Supplementary  Prayer 

(To  be  mimeographed  and  inserted  in  Prayer  Book) 

Responsive  Reading:  “A  Scout  is  Reverent” 

Leader:  “The  Torah  is  a Tree  of  Life  and  all  who  hold  it  are 
happy.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  true  to  God,  study  the  Torah  and  to  live 
according  to  its  commands. 

Leader:  “Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for 
it:  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  America  and  its  ideals  of  religious  liberty 
to  all. 

Leader:  “All  Jews  are  mindful  of  the  well-being  of  one 
another.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  the  Jewish  people  and  is  ready  to  help  his 
fellow  Jews  everywhere. 

Leader:  “For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent- — 

He  is  mindful  of  the  high  place  that  Israel  plays  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Jew  wherever  he  dwells. 

Leader:  “Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  a devoted  and  loyal  son  to  his  parents. 

Leader:  “Oh,  how  good  it  is,  and  how  pleasant,  for  brothers  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  a good  Scout,  a good  Jew,  and  a good 
American  at  all  times. 
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Source  Material  for  Sermonettes 

THE  SCOUT  OATH 


On  my  honor  I will  do  my  best: 

To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  Law; 

To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake  and 
morally  straight. 


Bible  quotations  illustrating  the  Scout  Law: 

1.  A Scout  is  Trustworthy 

“A  Scout’s  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate 
his  honor  by  telling  a lie,  or  by  cheating,  or  by  not  doing 
exactly  a given  task,  when  trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may 
be  directed  to  hand  over  his  Scout  Badge.” 

A Scout’s  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  speaks  and 
acts  the  truth  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

“Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 
(Exodus  20:13) 

2.  A Seoul  is  Loyal 

“He  is  loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty  is  due,  his  Scout 
leader,  his  home,  parents,  and  country.” 

Joseph  is  an  example  of  loyalty  to  his  family,  his  country  and 
his  God.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master  when  he  was  a slave. 
When  he  became  prosperous,  he  sent  for  his  family  and  shared 
his  good  fortune  with  them.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  them  as 
many  are  of  their  poorer  relations  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  the  world. 

He  did  not  mistreat  his  brothers  because  they  treated  him 
wrongfully  but  forgave  them  and  helped  them.  When  he  held 
high  office  he  served  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  people.  Throughout  his  life  Joseph  was  loyal  to  God. 
When  Pharaoh  praised  Joseph  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 
Joseph  answered  Pharaoh  saying:  “It  is  not  in  me;  God  will 
give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.”  (Genesis  41:15) 
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The  Meaning  of 

The  Ten  Commandments  to  Scouts 

I.  “I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  house 

of  bondage.” 

This  means  to  be  faithful  to  God,  His  Torah,  and  its 
teachings. 

II.  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.” 

This  also  means  to  prize  Truth  and  Right  Living  more 
than  ambition,  success  and  wealth. 

III.  “Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.” 

This  means  also  not  to  swear,  not  to  use  profane  language, 
and  to  fulfill  all  promises. 

IV.  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

This  means  to  believe  in  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  and 
to  honor  Jewish  tradition  generally. 

V.  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.” 

This  means  to  be  respectful,  obedient  and  polite  to  parents, 
teachers  and  to  all  good  men. 

VI.  “Thou  shalt  not  murder.” 

This  means  also  to  be  merciful  and  not  to  harm  any  living 

creature. 

VII.  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.” 

This  means  to  keep  oneself  clean  and  healthy  in  body  and 
in  mind. 

VIII.  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

This  means  to  be  honest  and  to  respect  the  rights  and 
property  of  others. 

IX.  “Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 

This  means  not  to  lie — but  to  be  fair  and  truthful  to  others 
and  to  oneself. 

X.  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor’s.” 

This  means  not  to  be  jealous  of  others,  but  to  seek  to 
improve  oneself  and  to  do  good  unto  others. 
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6.  A Scout  is  Kind 

“He  is  a friend  to  animals.  He  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any 
living  creature  needlessly,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  pro- 
tect  all  harmless  life.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bible  commands  us  to  be  kind  to 
the  weak  and  the  helpless.  To  those  who  are  sick  and  to  those 
in  trouble.  But  the  Bible  also  teaches  us  to  be  kind  to  animals 
as  well,  and  to  all  harmless  living  creatures.  As  it  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs: 

"The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast." 

(Proverbs  12:10) 

7.  .\  Seoul  is  OluMiieul 

״He  obeys  his  parents,  Scoutmaster,  Patrol  Leader,  and 
all  other  duly  constituted  authorities.” 

If  we  are  to  grow  into  good  citizens,  we  must  obey  the  laws 
of  our  country.  If  we  are  to  have  strong  healthy  bodies,  we 
must  obey  the  laws  of  health.  In  the  same  way  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  right  kind  of  character,  we  must  keep  the  laws 


Scouts  participate  in  Scout  Sabbath  Services,  92nd  Street  Y.M.H.A. 

New  York  City 
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3.  \ Seoul  is  Helpful 

“He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  save  life,  help  injured 
persons,  and  share  the  home  duties.  He  must  do  at  least 
one  Good  Turn  to  somebody  every  day.” 

Every  human  being  is  our  neighbor.  We  should  be  ready  and 
glad  to  help  anyone  in  need  of  assistance  whatever  be  his 
nationality,  creed,  or  color.  A Scout  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  help  someone. 

“Thou  shall  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land.”  (Deuteronomy  15: 12) 

I.  A Seoul  is  Friendly 

“He  is  a friend  to  all  and  a brother  to  every  other  Scout.” 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Scouting  is  to  develop  friendship.  True 
friendship  is  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  life.  One  of  the 
most  famous  friendships  is  that  of  Jonathan  and  David.  It  was 
a niutual  friendship,  each  felt  the  same  way  toward  the  other. 
There  was  no  jealousy  or  rivalry  because  of  the  success 
or  position  of  the  other.  Jonathan  stood  up  for  David  even 
before  his  father,  the  King,  and  tried  to  have  him  treated 
fairly.  He  was  willing  to  help  him  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
success  and  welfare.  (See  First  Book  of  Samuel — 18:1-16.  Also 
20:1-17) 

“Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  (Leviticus 
19: 18) 

7).  A Seoul  is  (lourleous 

“He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to  women,  children,  old 
people  and  the  weak  and  helpless.  He  must  not  take  pay 
for  being  helpful  or  courteous.” 

Courtesy  is  another  word  for  politeness.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
gentleman.  It  helps  make  life  .smooth  and  pleasant. 

When  a Scout  is  courteous,  he  not  only  makes  other  people 
feel  better,  but  it  makes  him  feel  better  too. 

“Thou  shall  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  and  thou  shall  fear  thy  God:  I am 
the  Lord.”  (Leviticus  19:32) 
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9.  A Scout  is  Thrifty 

“He  does  not  wantonly  destroy  property.  He  works  faith- 
fully,  wastes  nothing,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunities.  He  saves  his  money  so  that  he  may  pay 
his  own  way,  be  generous  to  those  in  need,  and  helpful 
to  worthy  objects.  He  may  work  for  pay,  but  must  not 
receive  tips  for  courtesies  or  Good  Turns.” 

By  thrift  we  mean  making  the  best  use  of  our  earnings  and 
avoiding  all  waste.  We  should  save  part  of  what  we  earn  and 
use  the  rest  for  our  needs  and  those  of  others. 

“Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be 
wise,  having  no  guide,  overseer  or  ruler,  she  provideth 
her  bread  in  the  summer  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest.”  (Proverbs — 6:6) 

10.  \ Scout  is  Brave 

“He  has  the  courage  to  face  danger  in  spite  of  fear,  and 
to  stand  up  for  the  right  against  the  coaxings  of  friends 
or  the  jeers  or  threats  of  enemies,  and  defeat  does  not 
down  him.” 

To  be  brave  does  not  mean  not  to  fear,  but  to  have  courage  in 
spite  of  fear.  Concern  for  the  right  and  the  truth  and  to  defend 
it  with  all  our  might  is  the  highest  bravery  of  all. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  famous  because  it  is  a story 
of  great  bravery.  You  will  recall  how  the  Philistine  Goliath 
defied  the  Living  God.  There  was  no  one  in  the  armies  of 
Israel  to  take  up  his  challenge  but  David,  a shepherd  lad,  volun- 
teered  to  battle  with  the  strong  men  of  the  Philistines.  David 
was  brave  and  he  had  faith  as  well,  and  he  said:  The  Lord  had 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of 
the  bear.  He  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
istines.”  (Samuel  1-17:37) 

11.  .V  Scout  is  (^leaii 

“He  keeps  clean  in  body  and  thought,  stands  foi  clean 
speech,  clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and  travels  with  a clean 
crowd.” 
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Scouts  from  maiiy  lands  gather  for  Sabbath  Services  at  Sixth  World 
Jamboree  in  France,  1947 


of  God.  The  best  place  to  begin  obedience  is  by  being  obedient 
to  parents,  Scoutmaster,  Patrol  Leader  and  all  other  duly  con- 
stiluted  authorities. 

When  Moses  set  before  the  people  of  Israel  all  the  laws  which 
God  commanded  him,  all  the  people  answered  together  and  said: 
"All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.”  (Exodus — 19:8) 


}{.  \ Seoul  is  Cheerful 

“He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His  obedience  to  orders  is 
prompt  and  cheery.  He  never  shirks  nor  grumbles  at 
hardships.” 

Nobody  likes  a “grouch.”  It  is  important  therefore  to  culti- 
vate  happiness  and  a cheerful  disposition. 

We  use  oil  on  a machine  to  make  all  of  the  parts  run  smoothly. 
Cheerfulness  is  to  life  what  oil  is  to  a machine,  it  makes  all  that 
we  do  go  more  smoothly.  When  we  are  cheerful  we  get  on 
better  ourselves  and  we  are  more  agreeable  and  helpful  to  all 
other  people. 

“A  cheerful  heart  is  a good  medicine;  a broken  spirit  drieth 
up  the  bones.”  (Proverbs — 17:22) 


On  Presenting  The  Ner  Tamid  Award 

As  in  our  Synagogue,  so  in  every  Jewish  house  of  worship 
throughout  the  ages,  the  Ner  Tamid,  or  Eternal  Light,  has  been 
kept  burning  unceasingly  before  the  altar,  in  accordance  with 
the  commandment  in  the  Bible  (Exodus  27:20,  21):  And  thou 
Shalt  command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  unto  thee 
pure  olive  oil  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  a lamp  to  burn  con- 
tinually,  to  burn  from  evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord;  it 
shall  be  a statute  forever  throughout  their  generations  on  be- 
half  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

How  proud  these  Scouts  should  be  to  wear  the  emblem  of  a 
light  which  our  people  have  kept  burning  before  the  Lord  for 
almost  three  thousand  years!  Sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
God  was  ever  with  them,  our  people  spread  its  religious  doc- 
trines  of  reverence  for  God  and  love  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world.  Suffering  or  prosperity  were  but  incidental,  mere 
circumstances,  before  the  unwavering  faith  of  a holy  people 
whose  mission  it  was  to  share  with  all  mankind  its  strengthen- 
ing  and  comforting  faith  in  a good  and  merciful  Providence. 
As  Heinrich  Heine  said:  “Israel  is  a people  that  has  fought  and 
suffered  on  every  battle-field  of  human  thought.”  With  head 
bloody  but  unbowed,  our  people  have  survived  the  ages  and 
enriched  the  civilizations  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  to  these 
Scouts  we  can  say:  “We  challenge  you  to  find  among  all  the 
emblems  and  insignia  and  decorations  of  the  world  an  older  and 
more  honorable  symbol  than  the  “Eternal  Light  of  our  people. 
Wear  it,  therefore,  as  earth’s  most  ancient  badge  of  honor,  for 
it  is  no  less.” 

With  this  privilege  come  responsibilities.  The  Twelfth  Scout 
Law  states:  “A  Scout  is  Reverent.”  All  that  you  do  in  life  must 
reflect  vour  reverence  for  God,  as  He  is  eternally  present,  even 
when  you  think  you  are  alone,  you  are  not,  for  He  is  with  you. 
You  must  so  rev'ere  God  that  you  will  have  the  understanding  to 
heed  the  words  of  Job  who  said:  “Reverence  for  God  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  wisdom  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding. 
(Job  28:28). 
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Cleanliness  of  mind  and  body  indicates  self-respect  and 
trengih  of  character. 


■\Vho  shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  ol  the  Lord? 
And  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a pure  heart  . . . ’ 


(Psalm  24:3,  4) 


11!.  A Sc<u1l  is  Ilewrenl 

“He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He  is  faithful  in  his  religious 
duties,  and  respects  the  convictions  of  others  in  matters 
of  custom  and  religion.” 

All  men  were  created  by  God  and  all  are  equal  before  Him. 
By  living  up  to  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law,  we  do  our  duty  to 
God  and  our  fellow  man. 

“It  hath  been  told  thee,  O man,  what  is  good,  and  what 
the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee: 

Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.”  (Micah  6:8) 


The  Ner  Tamid  Award  being  presented  by  Rabbi  Leon  Fram 
at  Temple  Israel,  Detroit,  Michigan 


A Scout  Speaks  ou  the  Ner  Taniid  Award 

The  Twelfth  Scout  Law  reads:  “A  Scout  is  Reverent— He  is 
reverent  toward  God.  He  is  faithful  in  his  religious  duties;  and 
respects  the  convictions  of  others  in  matters  of  custom  and 
religion.” 

By  this  statement  we  know  that  Scout  Leaders  realize  young 
men  cannot  sufficiently  develop  along  the  lines  of  character 
building,  clean  living,  and  good  citizenship,  without  spiritual 
motivation  and  proper  religious  guidance. 

I consider  it  a high  honor  and  privilege  to  receive  the  Ner 
Tamid  Award.  The  Ner  Tamid  Medal  has  a ribbon  of  blue  and 
white — the  colors  of  the  ancient  prayer  shawl,  and  below  it  is 
a miniature  of  the  Ner  Tamid  lamp  which  hangs  over  the  Holy 
Ark.  We  call  it  the  Eternal  Light  which  symbolizes,  better  than 
any  other  ceremonial  object,  the  Jew’s  eternal  devotion  to  the 
practices  and  heritage  of  his  religion.  Scouts  of  other  faiths 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  a similar  reverence  recognition 
award  for  outstanding  service  to  their  Church  and  community. 

To  me,  however,  the  Ner  Tamid  medal  is  more  than  just  a 
purely  religious  award,  for  the  Ner  Tamid  Award  and  the  Eagle 
Scout  Medal,  which  is  worn  right  beside  it,  vividly  symbolize 
the  three  great  precepts  upon  which  Scouting  in  America  and 
the  Boy  Scout  Movement  all  over  the  world  is  founded — Duty 
to  God,  Duty  to  country.  Duty  to  others.  These  three  precepts 
are  referred  to  in  the  uplifted  three  fingers  in  the  Sign  and 
in  the  three  points  of  the  Scout  Badge. 

The  wonder  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  is  not  that  it  advo- 
cates  these  great  principles — Duty  to  God,  Duty  to  country  and 
Duty  to  others,  for  we  realize  that  any  person.  Scout  or  not, 
desirous  of  molding  a good  life,  must  follow  them.  The  wonder 
is  in  the  manner  in  which  Scouting  imparts  its  teachings. 

Scout  Leaders  realize  the  inadequacy  of  lectures  and  disser- 
tations  to  impress  ideals  on  young  men.  They  use  as  their  most 
potent  tool  the  great  outdoors,  which  spells  magic  and  adven- 
ture  for  many  boys. 

Mention  mountains,  rivers  and  forests  to  a Scout  and  watch 
his  eyes  light  up.  Listen  to  the  warmth  of  his  words  as  he 


l.׳f 


V/e  have  awarded  you  this  Ner  Tamid  Medal  because  you 
have  earned  it,  and  because  we  have  confidence  that  you  will 
translate  your  reverence  for  God  into  daily  conduct.  Thus,  you 
will  fulfill  the  standards  of  our  people  so  clearly  voiced  by  the 
prophet  Micah;  “What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee:  only  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?”  (Micah:  VI:  8) 

May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  and  be  ever  with  you!  Amen. 

— Rabbi  Howard  L.  Fineberg 

Butte,  Montana 


Rabbi  Samuel  Berliant  and  Rabbi  Norman  Salit,  co-chairmen  of  the 
Ner  Tamid  Committee,  congratulate  Religious  Award  recipients  and 
their  Scoutmaster  in  Nf>w  York  City 
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recounts  nights  around  the  campfire,  days  spent  hiking  through 
the  snow  or  tenting  under  a summer  sky.  It  is  in  this  great  out- 
doors,  that  the  basic  foundations  of  Scouting  are  brought  to 
the  boys. 

Spiritual  values  are  brought  sharply  into  focus  if  the  Scout 
learns  the  secrets  of  the  forest  and  river  and  beholds  the 
grandeur  of  the  universe.  He  can  better  fulfill  his  duty  to  other 
people,  as  well  as  to  himself,  when  he  learns  to  live  in  the 
outdoors  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  Scout  learns  brotherhood  and  fellowship 
through  his  common  activities  with  other  Scouts.  Here  is  a 
combination  offered  by  no  other  youth  organization:  the  ro- 
mance  of  the  outdoors,  coupled  with  the  ideals  that  make  for  a 
healthier  and  happier  life.  That  is  why  I consider  myself  fortu- 
nate  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  manifold  activities  and  advantages 
that  Scouting  offers.  That  is  why  I am  proud  to  be  a member  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

— Eagle  Scout  Martin  Citrin, 

Troop  146,  Temple  Israel,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Ner  Tamid  Award 

The  Ner  Tamid  Award  is  available  to 
Scouts  who  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the 
requirements  found  in  the  Ner  Tamid 
Record  Book.  Please  contact  your  Local 
Boy  Scout  Office. 


A bronze  medal  attached  to  a blue 
and  white  ribbon  and  a bronze  barpin. 
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OPENING  PRAYER 


Leader 

Ever-living  God,  we  raise  up  our  voices  in  thanks- 
giving  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  at  camp.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  beauty  of  nature — the  soft  green  of 
the  trees  and  grass,  the  rolling  hills,  and  the  refresh- 
ing  waters.  We  are  thankful  for  parents  who,  in 
love  of  us,  sent  us  to  the  open  country.  We  are 
thankful  for  their  consideration,  their  kindness,  and 
their  love.  Help  us,  O God,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
opportunities  we  are  given.  May  we  always  show 
appreciation  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  for  our  sake. 
Teach  us  to  play  fairly  and  to  learn  and  practice  the 
laws  of  cooperation  and  friendliness.  Help  us  al- 
ways  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  to 
lift  the  hands  of  the  weak.  Help  us  to  express  our 
thanksgiving,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  with  deeds 
of  goodness  and  truth.  Amen. 


SCOUT  OATH  AND  LAW 

Congregation  rises,  gives  the  Scout  Sign  and  re- 
cites  in  unison  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law.  (^Congre- 
gallon  remains  standing  for  the  Anthem.) 


ANTHEM: ־ ־America" 


2.  Our  father’s  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing ; 

Long  may  our  land  be 
bright 

With  freedom’s  holy 
light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King. 


1.  My  country  ’tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I sing; 

h Land  where  my  fathers 

died. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
pride. 

From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 


( 3 ) 


FOREWORD 

Scout  Leaders  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a brief, 
yet  inspiring  Jewish  Religious  Service  which  they 
could  use  at  Boy  Scout  camps.  The  Service  con- 
tained  in  this  booklet  is  intended  to  fill  that  need- 
Scout  precepts  and  the  eternal  ideals  of  Judaism 
are  skillfully  linked  to  the  end  that  Scouts  may  have 
a better  understanding  of  the  important  point  of  the 
Scout  Oath  and  Law — duty  to  God. 

This  booklet,  used  experimentally  at  several  Scout 
camps  last  summer,  won  high  praise  from  Rabbis. 
Scout  Leaders,  and,  most  important  of  all,  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  themselves.  Included  in  the  booklet  are 
interesting  expositions  on  the  Scout  Law,  which  can 
be  used  by  leaders  as  a basis  for  brief  inspirational 
talks. 

I extend  sincere  thanks  to  Harry  Lasker,  National 
Director  of  Jewish  Relationships,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  for  preparing  this  fine  booklet.  Thanks  are 
also  expressed  to  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee:  Rabbis  D.  A.  Jessurun  Cardozo,  Solomon  B. 
Freehof,  Nathan  A.  Perilman,  and  Joseph  Sarachek. 
for  their  helpful  comments  and  suggestions. 

Frank  L.  Weil 
National  Chairman 
Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting 


{Congregation  rises) 

Leader 


ברכו את־י י 


Bor-chu  es  adonoy  ha-me  vo-ruch. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord,  to  whom  all  praise  is  due. 

Scouts 


;; ה?ובך ך לע^ ם וע ד 


♦ 
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Bo-ruch  adonoy  ha-me  vo-ruch  le-olem  vo-ed. 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  to  whom  all  praise  is  due 
forever  and  ever. 

{Congregation  is  seated) 

23rd  PSALM 


Leader  and  Scouts 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul ; 
He  guideth  me  in  straight  paths  for  His  name’s 
sake.  Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies;  Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with 
oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  "The  Scout  Compass" 

Leader‘.  Direct  your  course  through  life  by  the 
Scout  compass. 

Scouts:  The  point  north  on  the  Scout  compass 
is:  Duty  to  God. 
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RESPONSIVE  READING:  "A  Scout  is  Reverent" 

Leader:  “The  Torah  is  a Tree  of  Life  to  them 
that  hold  fast  to  it.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  true  to  God,  study  the  Torah 
and  to  live  according  to  its  commands. 

Leader:  “Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  and  pray  unto 
the  Lord  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall 
ye  have  peace.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  America  and  its  ideals  of  re• 
ligious  liberty  to  all. 

Leader:  “All  Jews  are  mindful  of  the  well- 
being  of  one  another.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  the  Jewish  people  and  is  ready 
to  help  his  fellow  Jews  everywhere. 

Leader:  "For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  is  mindful  of  the  high  place  that  Israel  plays 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jew  wherever  he 
dwells. 

Leader:  “Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land.” 

Scouts : Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — ■ 

He  is  a devoted  and  loyal  son  to  his  parents. 

Leader:  “Oh,  how  good  it  is,  and  how  pleasant, 

־ for  brothers  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  Reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  a good  Scout,  a good  Jew, 
and  a good  American  at  all  times. 
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posts  of  thy  house  and  upon  thy  gates : That  ye  may 
remember  and  do  all  my  commandments  and  be  holy 
unto  your  God. 

Leader 

As  Thou  hast  redeemed  Israel  and  saved  him  from 
arms  stronger  than  his  own,  so  mayest  Thou  redeem 
all  who  are  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Praised  be 
Thou,  O Lord,  Redeemer  of  Israel. 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  God  of  our 
Fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  great,  mighty, 
and  exalted.  Thou  bestowest  loving-kindness  upon 
all  Thy  children.  Thou  rememberest  the  piety  of 
the  fathers,  and  in  love  Thou  bringest  redemption 
to  their  descendants  for  the  sake  of  Thy  name.  Thou 
art  our  King  and  Helper,  our  Saviour  and  Protector. 
Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord,  Shield  of  Abraham. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

Leader  and  Scouts 

I am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
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Leader-.  The  point  east  on  the  Scout  compass 
is:  Duty  to  country. 

Scouts:  The  point  south  on  the  Scout  compass 
is : Duty  to  others. 

Leader:  The  point  west  on  the  Scout  compass 
is:  Duty  to  self. 

Scouts:  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Scout 
obligation  is  Duty  to  God.  This  is  the  North 
Pole  by  which  each  Scout  will  find  his  way 
over  life’s  sea. 

Leader  and  Scouts: 

קזמע :שראל , :הו ה אלחינ ו יהו ה 1 אחד : 

Sh’mah  Yisroel,  Adonoy  Elohenuh,  Adonoy  Echod. 

Hear,  O Israel : The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One. 

-כר^ך ע־ ם ?בו ד מלכרת ו לעול ם רעד : 

Bo-ruch  shem  ke-vod  mal  chuso  le-olom  vo-ed. 

Praised  be  His  name  whose  glorious  kingdom  is 
forever  and  ever. 


Leader  and  Scouts 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 

And  these  words,  which  I command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  upon  thy  heart.  Thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  speak  of  them  ^ 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon 
thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  j. 
thine  eyes.  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door- 
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We  bow  our  heads  in  reverence,  and  worship  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Holy  One,  praised  be  He. 

{^Congregation  remains  standing  for  hymn) 

hymn  — EN  KELOHENU 

1.  En  ke-lo-he-nu  3.  Node  le-lo-he־nu 

En  ka-do-ne-nu  Node  la-do-ne-nu 

En  k’mal-ke-nu  Node  le-mal-ke-nu 

En  k’mo-shi־e-nu  Node  Tmo-shi-e-nu 

2.  Mi  che-lo-he-nu  4.  Bo-ruch  el-he-nu 

Mi  cha-do-ne-nu  Bo-ruch  ad-ne-nu 

Mi  ch’mal-ke-nu  Bo-ruch  mal-ke-nu 

Mi  ch’mo-shi-e-nu  Bo-ruch  mo-shi-e-nu 

5.  At-to-hu-elo-he-nu 
At-to-he-ado-ne-nu 
At-to-he-mal-ke-nu 
At-to-hu-mo-shi-e-nu 

CLOSING  BENEDICTION 

Now  may  the  Great  Master  of  all  good  Scouts 
be  with  us  ’til  we  meet  again. 

EXPOSITIONS  ON  THE  SCOUT  LAW 

{Illustrated  with  quotations  from  the  Bible) 

THE  SCOUT  OATH 

On  my  honor  I will  do  my  best : 

To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and 
to  obey  the  Scout  Law ; 

To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 
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BRIEF  INSPIRATIONAL  TALK;  (Leader  or  Scout) 

A PRAYER  FOR  AMERICA 

{Congregation  rises) 

Leader 

Almighty  God,  bless  with  health,  courage,  vision 
and  high  purpose,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  leaders  of  our  country,  that  they  may  govern 
wisely  and  justly.  Grant  that  America  continue  to 
be  the  land  of  freedom;  that  each  one  regardless 
of  race  and  religion  may  have  equal  opportunity  to 
live  a full,  complete  and  happy  life.  Imbue  us  with 
respect  for  law  and  responsibility  for  our  fellow 
men.  Strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing  among  all  the  people,  that  we  may  all 
work  together  to  end  ignorance  and  hatred,  to 
improve  health  and  learning,  to  seek  beauty,  trqth 
and  goodness.  May  our  country  always  strive  to 
establish  world  peace  and  justice  for  all.  Amen. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CLOSING  PRAYER 

{Congregation  rises) 

Leader  and  Scouts 

Let  us  adore  the  ever-living  God,  and  render 
praise  unto  Him  who  spread  out  the  heavens  and 
established  the  earth,  whose  glory  is  revealed  in  the 
heavens  above  and  whose  greatness  is  manifest 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  our  God ; there  is 
none  else. 
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“Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
(Leviticus  19:18) 

3•  A Scout  is  Helpful 

“He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  save  life, 
help  injured  persons,  and  share  the  home  duties. 
He  must  do  at  least  one  Good  Turn  to  some- 
body  every  day.” 

Every  human  being  is  our  neighbor.  We  should  be 
ready  and  glad  to  help  anyone  in  need  of  assistance 
whatever  be  his  nationality,  creed,  or  color.  A 
Scout  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  an 
opportunity  to  help  someone. 

“Thou  shall  surely  open  thy  hand  unto  thy 
poor  and  needy  brother,  in  thy  land.”  (Deu- 
teronomy  15:11) 

4.  A Scout  is  Friendly 

“He  is  a friend  to  all  and  a brother  to  every 
other  Scout.” 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Scouting  is  to  develop 
friendship.  True  friendship  is  among  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life.  One  of  the  most  famous  friend- 
ships  is  that  of  Jonathan  and  David.  It  was  a 
mutual  friendship;  each  felt  the  same  way  toward 
the  other.  There  was  no  jealousy  or  rivalry  because 
of  the  success  or  position  of  the  other.  Jonathan 
defended  David  even  before  his  father,  the  King, 
and  tried  to  have  him  treated  fairly.  He  was  willing 
to  help  him  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  success  and 
welfare.  (See  First  Book  of  Samuel — 18:1-16. 
Also  20:117־.) 
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THE  SCOUT  LAW 


1•  A Scout  is  Trustworthy 

“A  Scout’s  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were 
to  violate  his  honor  by  telling  a lie,  or  by  cheat- 
ing,  or  by  not  doing  exactly  a given  task,  when 
trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  directed  to  hand 
over  his  Scout  Badge.” 

A Scout’s  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond. 
He  speaks  and  acts  the  truth  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

“Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor.”  (Exodus  20:13) 

2.  A Scout  Is  Loyal 

“He  is  loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty  is  due,  his 
Scout  leader,  his  home,  parents,  and  country.” 
Joseph  is  an  example  of  loyalty  to  his  family,  his 
country  and  his  God.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master 
when  he  was  a slave.  W^hen  he  became  prosperous, 
he  sent  for  his  family  and  shared  his  good  fortune 
with  them.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  them  as  many 
are  of  their  poorer  relations  when  they  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  world. 

He  did  not  mistreat  his  brothers  because  they 
treated  him  wrongfully  but  forgave  them  and  helped 
them.  When  he  held  high  office  he  served  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Throughout  his  life  Joseph  was  loyal  to  God.  When 
Pharaoh  praised  Joseph  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 
Joseph  answered  Pharaoh  saying:  “It  Is  not  In  me; 
God  will  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.” 
(Genesis  41:15) 
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7.  A Scout  is  Obedient 

“He  obeys  his  parents,  Scoutmaster,  Patrol 
Leader,  and  all  other  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities.” 

If  we  are  to  grow  into  good  citizens,  we  must 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  If  we  are  to  have 
strong  healthy  bodies,  we  must  obey  the  laws  of 
health.  In  the  same  way  if  we  are  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  character,  we  must  keep  the  laws  of 
God.  The  best  place  to  begin  obedience  is  by  being 
obedient  to  parents.  Scoutmaster,  Patrol  Leader  and 
all  other  duly  constituted  authorities. 

When  Moses  set  before  the  people  of  Israel  all 
the  laws  which  God  commanded  him,  all  the  people 
answered  together  and  said : 

“All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.” 
(Exodus  19:8) 

8.  A Scout  is  Cheerful 

“He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His  obedience 
to  orders  is  prompt  and  cheery.  He  never  shirks 
nor  grumbles  at  hardships.” 

Nobody  likes  a “grouch.”  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore,  to  cultivate  happiness  and  a cheerful  disposition. 

We  use  oil  on  a machine  to  make  all  the  parts 
run  smoothly.  Cheerfulness  is  to  life  what  oil  is  to 
a machine ; it  makes  all  that  we  do  go  more  smoothly. 
When  we  are  cheerful  we  get  on  better  ourselves 
and  we  are  more  agreeable  and  helpful  to  all  other 
people. 
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“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
(Leviticus  19:18) 

5.  A Scout  is  Courteous 

“He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to  women,  chil- 
dren,  old  people  and  the  weak  and  helpless.  He 
must  not  take  pay  for  being  helpful  or  courteous.” 

Courtesy  is  another  word  for  politeness.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a gentleman.  It  helps  make  life  smooth 
and  pleasant. 

When  a Scout  is  courteous,  he  not  only  makes 
other  people  feel  better,  but  it  makes  him  feel  better 
too. 

“Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 
and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  thou 
shalt  fear  thy  God:  I am  the  Lord.”  (Leviticus 
19:32) 

6.  A Scout  is  Kind 

“He  is  a friend  to  animals.  He  will  not  kill 
nor  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  but  will 
strive  to  save  and  protect  all  harmless  life.” 

One  of  the  most  important  virtues  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  is  the  quality  of  kindness.  We  are  com- 
manded  to  be  kind  not  only  to  people  but  also  to 
harmless  birds  and  animals.  Every  living  creature 
is  the  handiwork  of  God. 

“A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast.”  (Proverbs  12:10) 
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The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  famous  because 
it  is  a story  of  great  bravery.  You  vrill  recall  how 
the  Philistine  Goliath  defied  the  Living  God.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  armies  of  Israel  to  take  up  his 
challenge,  but  David,  a shepherd  lad,  volunteered 
to  battle  with  the  strong  man  of  the  Philistines. 
David  was  brave  and  he  had  faith  as  well,  and  he 
said : 

“The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He 
will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.” 
(I  Samuel  17:37) 

1 ו . A Scout  is  Clean 

“He  keeps  clean  in  body  and  thought,  stands 
for  clean  speech,  clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and 
travels  with  a clean  crowd.” 

Cleanliness  of  mind  and  body  indicates  self- 
respect  and  strength  of  character. 

“Who  shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord? 

And  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a pure  heart  . . .” 
(Psalms  24:3,  4) 

1 2.  A Scout  is  Reverent 

“He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He  is  faithfid 
in  his  religious  duties,  and  respects  the  convic- 
tions  of  others  in  matters  of  custom  and  religion.” 

“It  hath  been  told  thee,  O man,  what  is  good, 

And  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee : 

Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  (Micah  6:8) 
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“A  cheerful  heart  is  a good  medicine;  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.”  (Proverbs  17 :22) 

9.  A Scout  is  Thrifty 

“He  does  not  wantonly  destroy  property.  He 
works  faithfully,  wastes  nothing,  and  makes  the 
best  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  saves  his  money 
so  that  he  may  pay  his  own  way,  be  generous  to 
those  in  need,  and  helpful  to  worthy  objects. 
He  may  work  for  pay,  but  must  not  receive  tips 
for  courtesies  or  Good  Turns.” 

By  thrift  we  mean  making  the  best  use  of  our 
earnings  and  avoiding  all  waste.  We  should  save 
part  of  what  we  earn  and  use  the  rest  for  our  needs 
and  those  of  others. 

“Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard:  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise ; which  having  no  chief,  over- 
seer  or  ruler,  provideth  her  bread  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.”  (Pro- 
verbs  6 :6) 

10.  A Scout  is  Brave 

“He  has  the  courage  to  face  danger  in  spite 
of  fear,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  right  against  the 
coaxings  of  friends  or  the  jeers  or  threats  of 
enemies,  and  defeat  does  not  down  him.” 

To  be  brave  does  not  mean  not  to  fear,  but  to 
have  courage  in  spite  of  fear.  Concern  for  the  right 
and  the  truth  and  to  defend  it  with  all  our  might 
is  the  highest  bravery  of  all. 
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JEWISH  COMMITTEE  ON  SCOUTING 


Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

MEMBERSHIP 

Frank  L.  Weil,  National  Chairman 
Harry  Lasker,  Executive  Secretary 

A.  A fflliated  Religious  Bodies 

Synagogue  Council  of  America 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 

Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 
United  Synagogue  of  America 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

11.  Affiliated  National  Organizations 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
B’nai  B’rith 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel 

Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York 

C.  Members-at-Large 

Representative  community  leaders  throughout 
the  country. 
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THE  CHANUKAH  SERVICE 

The  feast  of  Dedication  lasts  eight  days.  On  the  first  evening  a 
light  is  kindled,  the  number  of  lights  being  increased  by  one  on  each 
consecutive  evening.  The  lights  should  be  kindled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible  after  nightfall. 

On  Friday  the  lights  are  kindled  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Before  kindling  the  lights  the  following  Blessings  are  said: 

כרכות עז ל חנכ ה 

• ז V \ ז 

ברוך את ה ל ; אלהינ ו ^ל ך העולם . קךשנ ו במ£נותי ו 
וענונו להךלי ק נ ר ש ל חנכ ה : 

ברוך את ה ן י אלהינ ו ^ל ך העול ם . ^עש ה נסי ם לאבוסינ ו 
ב^מים הה ם בזמ ן הז ה : 

B’ROCHOS  SHEL  CHANUKAH 

Bo-ruch  atoh  a-do-noy,  e-lo-he-nu  me־lech  ho-o-lom,  a־sher 
kid־d’sho-nu  b׳mits’-vo-sov  v’tsi-vo-nu  I’had-lik  ner  shel  chan- 
nu-kah. 

Bo-ruch  atoh  a-do-noy,  e-lo-he-nu  me-lech  ho-o-lom,  she- 
o-soh  nis-sim  la-avo-se-nu  ba-yo-mim  ho-hem  baz  -z  man 
haz-zeh.  

Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  commanded 
us  to  kindle  the  light  of  Chanukah. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  wroughtest  miracles  for  our  fathers  in  days  of  old,  at 
C'his  season. 


BOY  SCOUT 
SABBATH 


Suggestions  for  Prayers 
Sermons,  and  Addresses 


National  Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting 
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PLANNING 
A SCOUT  SABBATH 
SERVICE 

The  date  for  a Scout  Sabbath  Service  should  be  reserved 
long  in  advance  and  plans  made  accordingly.  Scout  Sabbath 
is  usually  observed  the  first  or  second  Sabbath  in  February. 
A telephone  call  to  the  local  Boy  Scout  office  will  give  you 
the  exact  date.  Circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  to  hold 
the  service  later  in  the  month.  Reports  from  rabbis  and  Scout 
leaders  indicate  that  the  service  follows  the  traditional  order 
but  that  Scouts  participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways: 

• All  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Explorers,  Scout  leaders, 
and  committeemen  attend  as  a group  and  sit  in  a re- 
served  section  of  the  synagogue. 

• Scouts  and  Explorers,  in  uniform,  may  usher  at  the 
service. 

• Scouts  and  Explorers  may  present  the  colors. 

• Scouts  and  Explorers  may  recite  supplementary  prayers. 

• The  rabbi  may  present  Ner  Tamid  awards  and  recognize 
all  Scouts  and  Explorers  who  have  received  Ner  Tamid 
awards  since  the  last  Scout  Sabbath. 

• The  rabbi  or  a Scout  leader  may  present  an  address. 

• Mothers  of  Scouts  and  Explorers  may  serve  refresh- 
ments  at  Oneg  Shabbat  after  the  service. 
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FOREWORD 


It  is  most  gratifying  that  each  year 
hundreds  of  synagogues  throughout  Amer- 
ica  observe  Boy  Scout  Week  in  February 
by  holding  a Scout  Sabbath  service.  Rabbis 
and  Scout  leaders  have  cooperated  splen- 
didly  in  planning  a Friday  evening  or 
Sabbath  morning  service  for  Cub  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  Explorei’s,  parents,  and 
friends.  The  presentation  of  Ner  Tamid 
awards  has  frequently  become  a feature 
of  these  services. 

Previous  editions  of  the  pamphlet  Sug- 
gestions  jor  Boy  Scout  Sabbath  have  won 
high  praise  from  rabbis.  This  new  edition, 
featuring  prayers,  sermons,  and  addresses, 
should  prove  most  useful  in  the  planning 
of  Scout  Sabbath  services. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil  of  America  for  its  cooperation  in  pro- 
moting  the  observance  of  Scout  Sabbath. 
To  all  contributors  to  this  pamphlet — 
rabbis.  Scout  leaders,  and  Scouts — we  ex- 
press  our  deepest  appreciation.  Finally, 
our  grateful  thanks  to  Rabbi  Harry  Lasker, 
national  director  of  the  Jewish  Service, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  editing  this 
pamphlet. 

Jeffrey  L.  Lazarus,  Chairman 
National  Jewish  Committee 
on  Scouting 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 

PRAYER 


(To  be  mimeographed  and  inserted  in  prayer  book) 
Responsive  Reading:  “A  Scout  Is  Reverent” 

Leader:  “The  Torah  is  a Tree  of  Life  and  all  who  hold  it 
are  happy.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  true  to  God,  study  the  Torah,  and  to  live 
according  to  its  commands. 

Leader:  “Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
for  it:  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace.” 
Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  America  and  its  ideals  of  religious  liberty  to 
all. 

Leader:  “All  Jews  are  mindful  of  the  well-being  of  one 
another.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 

He  is  loyal  to  the  Jewish  people  and  is  ready  to  help  his 
fellow  Jews  everywhere. 

Leader:  “For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 
i He  is  mindful  of  the  high  place  that  Israel  plays  in  the 

spiritual  life  of  the  Jew  wherever  he  dwells. 

Leader:  “Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 

He  is  a devoted  and  loyal  son  to  his  parents. 

Leader:  “Oh,  how  good  it  is,  and  how  pleasant,  for  brothers 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Scouts:  Because  a Scout  is  reverent — 

He  strives  to  be  a good  Scout,  a good  Jew,  and  a good 
American  at  all  times. 
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A OPENING 
PRAYER 

On  this  day,  holy  unto  Israel,  we  enter  this  sanctuary 
united  with  our  young  Scouts  in  worship.  We  come  unto 
Thee,  O God,  with  joyous  gratitude  for  the  thoughts  Thou 
hast  inspired  in  us  and  in  our  young  people  and  for  the  forti- 
tude  Thou  hast  given  us  to  meet  trials  and  temptations. 

May  this  Scout  service  awaken  within  us  the  consciousness 
of  Thy  presence  and  bring  peace  and  rest  to  our  spirits.  Aid 
us  in  banishing  all  anxiety  and  fear,  all  fretting  and  com- 
plaining,  and  sustain  our  hearts  with  faith.  Send  forth  Thy 
light  that  we  may  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 
Draw  our  spirits  toward  Thee,  and  let  Thy  truth  lead  us. 
Help  us  become  instruments  of  Thy  will.  Through  days  of 
labor  and  Sabbaths  of  rest,  through  our  daily  tasks,  we  would 
minister  unto  Thee.  Let  the  beauty  of  Thy  holiness  shine 
into  our  hearts  that  we  may  grow  more  steadfast  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  love  of  Thee  and  of  our  fellow  men.  Amen. 

SCOUT 
PRAYER 

Master  of  the  Universe,  we  ask  Thy  guidance  as  we  are 
assembled  here  on  this  holy  Sabbath  day.  We  give  thanks  to 
Thee  for  having  cast  our  lives  in  the  pleasant  places  of  this 
good  land.  We  pray  to  Thee  for  strength  that  we  may  do  our 
share  in  keeping  this  wonderful  country  free  as  our  fore- 
fathers  made  it  for  us.  May  we  exemplify  in  our  lives  the 
numerous  opportunities  for  service,  which  are  the  heritage 
of  every  American  citizen.  May  our  reverence  for  Thee  be 
shown  in  the  manner  of  a Scout — may  we  be  swift  as  eagles 
and  bold  as  lions  as  we  live  up  to  the  Oath  and  Law  as  we 
grow  from  Scouthood  into  manhood,  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  Amen. 
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God’s  approval  without  performing  our  duty  toward  our 
fellow  man.  That  is,  duty  to  God  depends  on  service  to  man. 
Judaism  believes  that  all  men  should  live  together  as  God’s 
children  and  treat  one  another  as  such.  That,  for  us  Jews,  is 
the  great  and  eternal  justification  of  democracy  and  liberty 
and  decent  conduct. 


Scouting  stresses  service  to  others 

In  the  Scout  Oath,  the  Scout  promises  to  do  his  duty  to 
our  country,  to  help  other  people  at  all  times,  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  Law,  which  includes  trustworthiness,  helpfulness,^ 
kindness,  and  bravery.  All  Boy  Scouts  know  that  success  lies 
not  in  achieving  but  in  helping,  and  that  the  abilities  we 
have  do  nor  reauy  exist  except  as  they  are  devoted  to  the 
aid  of  our  fellow  man.  The  true  Boy  Scout  knows  that  he 
does  not  live  alone;  he  lives  with  his  neighbors  and  his  com- 
munity;  he  lives  with  them  and  for  them.  The  Boy  Scout 
who  does  not  understand  this  does  not  understand  the  move-״ 
ment.  This  stressing  of  service  to  man  is  akin  to  Judaism’s 
emphasis;  it  represents  one  of  Scouting’s  finest  values.  We 
feel  that  the  Scout  who  helps  his  neighbors — and  in  this 
narrowing  world  all  peoples  have  become  our  neighbors — 
performs  much  of  his  duty  to  God. 

In  Jewish  practice,  also,  we  have  specific  instances  of 
Scouting’s  wholehearted  cooperation:  There  is  the  Ner  Tamid 
Award;  provision  for  the  observance  of  the  dietary  laws  are 
made  at  many  Scout  camps;  rabbis  serve  as  camp  chaplains 
and  conduct  religious  services.  The  boy  who  leaves  his  home 
for  Scout  camp  need  not  leave  his  religion  behind;  indeed, 
in  seeing  it  practiced  under  Boy  Scout  auspices,  he  may  con- 
ceive  a new  respect  for  it. 

Thus,  Scouting  not  only  preaches  religious  respect,  it  prac- 
tices  religious  encouragement.  It  not  only  accepts  religious 
differences  but  also  promotes  them.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
broad-gauged  and  understanding,  a good  and  sympathetic,  a 
useful  and  cooperative  friend.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  synagogues  and  other  Jewish  organizations  are  so  in- 
terested  in  Scouting. 

But  the  influence  of  the  twelfth  point  of  the  Scout  Law 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  religious  life.  Scouting 
replaces  religious  antagonism  and  religious  misunderstanding 
with  a desire  to  know,  to  understand,  and  to  respect.  Love 
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JUDAISM 

AND 

SCOUTING 

By  Doctor  Norman  Salit,  Past  President, 
Synagogue  Council  of  America;  Chair- 
man.  Committee  on  Scouting,  Rabbini- 
cal  Assembly  of  America  and  Synagogue 
Council  of  America 


The  complaint  has  long  been  heard  that  religion  is  con- 
fined  to  the  church  or  synagogue;  that  it  resides  in  its  ivory 
tower,  and  that  it  is  remote  from,  irrelevant  to,  life. 

How  welcome,  therefore,  is  one  of  America’s  best-known 
organizations,  numbering  4,750,000  members,  enjoying  na- 
tional  respect  and  approval,  working  throughout  the  year  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country — and  specifically  stating  among 
its  purposes  the  encouragement  of  religion.  I refer  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

This  religious  preachment  is  the  twelfth  point  of  the  Scout 
Law.  It  reads  as  follows: 

A Scout  is  reverent.  He  is  reverent  toward  God.  \ 

He  is  faithful  in  his  religious  duties  and  respects  I 
the  convictions  of  others  in  matters  of  custom  and  I 
religion.  1 י 

This  widespread  organization,  reaching  down  into  the 
grass  roots  of  America  and  commanding  the  admiration  and 
support  of  the  leaders  of  our  country,  does  not  ignore  religion; 
it  does  not  tolerate  religion;  it  takes  a positive,  an  affirmative, 
postion  toward  religion. 

Consider  the  striking  sympathy  between  Scouting  and 
Judaism.  In  Jewish  thought,  for  instance,  we  cannot  earn 
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affirmative  American  Jewry,  I know  of  no  organization  more 
adaptable  and  more  congenial  in  these  twin  efforts  than  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  As  do  we,  they,  too,  stand  for  indi- 
vidual  integrity,  for  love  of  country,  of  God,  of  our  fellow 
man,  for  respect  for  his  religion  and  reverence  for  our  own. 

In  thus  stressing  this  basic  aspect  of  our  relationship  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  Scouting  does  much  to  reinforce  the 
church  and  synagogue  in  improving  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can  youth,  in  raising  the  level  of  America’s  future  leadership, 
in  refining  America’s  infiuence  on  other  nations.  Therefore, 
to  strengthen  such  an  organization  is  to  strengthen  the 
spread  of  religious  democracy  and  religious  fellowship,  to 
uplift  our  country,  to  make  the  world  a better  place  to  live 
in — in  short,  to  advance  God’s  work. 

Let  the  Jewish  boy  show  his  Scoutmaster,  his  troop  com- 
mittee,  and  the  national  organization  that  he  is  a true  de- 
scendant  of  those  ancient  Jews  who  gave  the  Liberty  Bell 
its  motto,  who  gave  America  much  of  its  inspiration,  who 
themselves  fought  and  lived  for  liberty.  Let  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Jewish  faith  show  themselves  proud  of  their  Judaism  and 
their  loyalty  to  it,  obeying  the  twelfth  point  of  the  Scout 
Law  as  sturdy  Jews  and  as  no  less  sturdy  Americans.  To  do 
that  will  build  character  and  increase  manhood,  will  create 
real  Americanism.  In  this  manner  the  Boy  Scout  will  be 
contributing  to  his  country  in  the  finest  and  deepest  way, 
showing  his  loyalty  to  America  and  his  affection  for  Scouting. 

Scouting  grows  by  giving 

Let  us  use  Scouting — for  our  boys,  our  community,  and 
our  religion.  Scouting  welcomes  that  use.  In  so  doing  we  help 
not  only  ourselves  but  also  Scouting:  for  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  this  great  organization  it  can  be  said.  Scouting  grows  by 
giving.  Let  it  give,  and  let  it  grow,  so  that  it  may  bring 
increasing  blessing  to  the  youth  of  our  nation,  this  compara- 
tively  young  nation,  in  the  spirit  of  our  ancient,  yet  modern, 
faith. 

Scoxits!  You’ll  never  love  America  more  by  loving  Judaism 
less.  That’s  the  finest  lesson  of  Scouting,  its  most  precious 
gift  to  America,  its  greatest  challenge  to  you.  Understand 
that  challenge,  accept  it,  and  conquer  it;  then  you’ll  be  doing 
what  America  and  Judaism,  alike,  expect  of  you. 
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of  our  country  is  not  made  a bar  to  love  of  our  fellow  man. 
Scouting  does  not  confine,  it  enlarges,  the  horizons  of  our 
boys.  It  encourages  them  to  lift  their  vision  so  as  to  encom- 
pass  all  their  fellows;  it  preaches  by  teaching  and  example 
the  grand  and  noble  concept,  “the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.”  This,  in  essence,  means  the  more 
•Scouts,  the  better  world. 

Scouting,  Americanism  in  action 

Now  this  attitude  has  a very  distinct  and  wholesome  bear- 
ing  on  our  country.  In  creating  a proper  and  healthy  point 
of  view  in  American  boys  on  matters  of  religion  and  group 
relations.  Scouting  inoculates  our  future  citizens  against  the 
spiritual  illnesses  which  too  often  flourish  in  this  field  dur- 
ing  adult  life.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  means  what  the 
twelfth  point  of  the  Scout  Law  says:  Revere  God;  practice 
your  religion:  respect  your  fellow  Scout’s  faith.  This  Law  is 
the  approximation  of  a working  rule  for  democratic  action. 
Indeed,  Scouting  may  be  termed  Americanism  in  action  on 
the  teen-age  level.  What  I like  about  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  that  it  comes  as  close  to  being  a genuinely  Ameri- 
can  organization  as  any  I know  and  that  it  shows  the  boy 
how  he  can  be  a real  American.  Our  country  was  original 
in  the  way  it  began  its  life.  The  founders  of  America  guar- 
anteed  religious  liberty  to  everyone.  The  famous  sentence 
on  the  Liberty  Bell,  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  the1־eof,”  shows  their  sentiments.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  this  sentence  from  the  Torah  and 
to  make  of  it  a newer  Torah  for  their  new  land.  Not  many 
other  nations  began  their  life  in  this  way.  But  America  did. 
Every  man  was  to  have  the  right  to  worship  God  as  his 
conscience  dictated.  That’s  true  Americanism — not  the  false 
kind  that  blusters  and  rages  and  grows  red  in  the  face  while 
shouting  about  “America  for  Americans,”  preaching  hatred 
for  Jews  and  Catholics  and  Negi'oes  and  foreign-born,  and 
making  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Franklin  turn  over 
in  their  graves,  but  the  real  Americanism  which  is  steady 
and  kind  and  broad  and  generous  and  deep.  And  so,  more 
Scouts  means  better  Americans,  and  encouragement  of  Scout- 
ing  is  therefore  an  act  of  true  patriotism. 

In  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  a better  country,  and  in  our 
smaller  strivings  for  a more  sensitive,  more  learned,  more 
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light?  Eternally  Scouting  exists  throughout  the  world;  and 
eternally  our  boys  will  take  from  Scouting  the  rules  for  the 
game  of  life.  Watchfully  will  they  go  on  in  their  journey 
toward  young  manhood  and  in  their  struggle  for  the  finest 
values  in  American  Jewish  life. 

It  is  this  eternal  light  that  serves  as  a beacon  and  a flame 
to  the  Scoutmaster.  In  his  heart  is  always  the  unquenchable 
desire  to  serve  youth,  because  serving  youth  and  training 
youth  is  man’s  greatest  responsibility  and  hope  for  the  future. 

This  Scout  {insert  name)  joins  the  group  of  outstanding 
Scouts  of  Troop  13  who  show  great  promise  for  the  future. 

He  has  worked  diligently  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
Eagle  rank,  and  now  he  brings  great  pride  to  his  rabbi,  his  / 
parents,  his  Scoutmaster,  and  troop  committee  as  he  stands  / 
ready  to  accept  the  Ner  Tamid  Award — the  Eternal  Light  of  I 
Judaism.  ־ ־ 

It  is  an  honor  to  work  with  young  men  like  (insert  name), 
and  it  is  with  deep  thankfulness  that  I address  the  parents 
of  boys  like  (insert  name).  For  without  them  and  thelT^ 
guidance  toward  wholesome  activities  for  their  boys,  the  Ner 
Tamid  Award  and  others  of  high  merit  would  not  have  come 
into  being. 

Parents  have  an  obligation  to  their  children  that  is  not 
written  in  any  books  but  lies  deep  in  their  hearts,  and  it  is 
this  heartfelt  determination  to  help  make  their  children  fine 
American  citizens  that  has  brought  about  the  wonderful  1 
organization  of  Scouting. 

The  highest  compliment  that  any  parent  can  pay  is  to 
place  his  child  in  the  hands  of  Scout  leaders  and  troop 
committeemen  to  mold  into  manhood.  I only  hope  that  those 
of  us  in  whom  this  trust  is  placed  can  always  give  our  best 
and  that  our  best  is  adequate. 

May  I,  like  (insert  name  of  Scout),  always  be  wo1־thy  of 
the  Ner  Tamid.  May  I always  be  the  light  of  vigilance  to 
my  boys,  the  eternal  light  of  hope  in  their  problems  and 
activities  in  Scouting,  and  the  unquenchable  flame  of  inspira- 
tion  to  the  Scout  troop. 

It  is  a great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  the  Ner  Tamid  Award  to  (insert  name  of 
Scout),  and  I hope  that  he  will  always  be  as  alert  and  watch- 
ful  as  the  Ner  Tamid  and  ever  be  the  living  example  of  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  and  Scouting. 


A 

NER  TAMID  AWARD 
PRESENTATION 


An  address  by  Scoךltmaster  Bernhardt  H.  Chesman,  Troop  13, 
Temple  Judea,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 


Worthy  Rabbi,  Cantor,  and  Guests: 

As  I stand  in  this  pulpit  this  Sabbath  evening,  in  front 
of  the  Holy  Ark  with  the  Ner  Tamid  glowing  above,  facing 
the  Scouts  entrusted  to  my  care,  I have  a deep  sense  of  well- 
being  and  achievement  as  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  13. 

This  well-being  and  achievement  is  reflected  in  the  cul- 
mination  of  the  striving  for  the  flnest  in  living  as  taught  by 
the  Scout  Law,  learned  in  the  Scout  Oath,  and  practiced 
daily  for  good  citizenship  by  every  boy  who  is  a member  of 
a Scout  troop.  It  is  this  sense  of  achievement  and  satisfaction 
that  is  dei-ived  by  every  man  who  is  a leader  of  a Scout 
troop,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  and  for  the  love  of  working 
with  young  boys  that  men  like  myself  devote  their  time  to 
Scout  leadership. 

I feel  very  humble  for  the  opportunity  given  me  to  lead 
boys  from  childhood  to  young  manhood  in  an  organization 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  provide  a foundation  of  whole- 
someness  and  good  citizenship  on  which  boys  may  grow  into 
moral  and  ethical  young  men. 

The  responsibility  of  leadership  is  more  deeply  felt  when 
one  faces  a young  man  across  the  altar  of  his  faith  and  realizes 
how  significant  the  Scout  Law  and  Scouting  have  become  in 
his  life,  particularly  the  twelfth  point  of  the  Law,  which 
states  “A  Scout  is  reverent.”  It  is  this  reverence  for  his 
God  and  his  faith  that  compels  a young  boy  to  work  so 
diligently  to  earn  the  Ner  Tamid  Award,  which  signifies  a 
year  of  concentrated  religious  activity. 

What  symbol  could  be  more  truly  the  symbol  of  Scouting 
and  reverence  toward  God  than  the  Ner  Tamid,  the  eternal 
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here  settled  are  brothers.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  this  community  by  way  of  a tax. 
This  tax  we  shall  refuse  to  pay  until  such  time  as  the  Honor- 
able  Governor  will  permit  us  the  loyal  privilege  of  defend- 
ing  the  settlement  with  our  time  and  our  energy  and  thus 
make  our  contribution  complete.” 

Thus,  from  the  very  moment  that  this  country  was  estab- 
lished,  our  people  have  sought  with  heart  and  energy  to 
cleave  loyally  to  the  principles  and  responsibilities  of  this 
growing  democracy.  We  pray,  O God,  that  we  shall  continue 
in  our  loyalty  to  the  principles  and  practices  that  serve  the 
ways  of  freedom  and  give  meaning  to  America. 

A SCOUT  IS  HELPFUL 

The  Talmud  tells  us  that  man  is  not  an  island.  He  is  one 
of  many  and  the  many  are  his  concern  as  he  must  be  the 
concern  of  the  many.  The  Talmud  stresses  the  point  that  he 
must  be  helpful  when  called  upon  and  when  he  is  not  called 
upon  he  must  consider  how  he  can  best  serve  his  fellow  man. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  the  story  is  told  of  the  aged  citizen 
who  was  at  work  planting  carob  trees.  Along  came  a traveler 
who  asked  the  old  man,  “What  are  you  doing.  Sir?”  The 
man  answered,  “I  am  planting  carob  trees.  Said  the 
traveler,  “But  you  will  never  live  to  use  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  for  the  years  it  will  take  for  the  fruit  to  appear  aie 
beyond  your  years.”  The  old  man  paused,  looked  at  the 
traveler,  and  said,  “I  plant  them  not  for  myself  but  for  those 
who  will  come  after  me  as  those  who  came  before  me  pre- 
pared  the  blessings  I have  shared.” 

I pray  O Lord  that  every  day  in  every  way  I may  be  help- 
ful  to  those  about  me,  to  my  beloved  parents  and  friends,  to 
teachers  and  loved  ones,  and  to  those  unknown  to  me  but 
whose  welfare  is  my  responsibility.  Let  me  also  plant  for  the 
future  as  the  past  has  planted  for  me. 

A SCOUT  IS  FRIENDLY 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Scouting  is  to  develop  friendship. 
True  friendship  is  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  life.  One 


SERMONETTES 

Based  on  the  twelve  points  of  the  Scout  Law 
By  Rahbi  Abraham  J.  Klausner,  Temple  Emanuel 
Yonkers,  New  York 

A SCOUT  IS  TRUSTWORTHY 

Words  that  make  up  a language  are  more  than  tags  for 
things  and  thoughts,  they  convey  something  of  the  phil- 
osophv  of  a people.  The  word  for  “whisper  in  the  Hebiew  is 
nachash.  The  word  for  “serpent”  is  also  nachash.  The 
tongue,  our  rabbis  tell  us,  is  facile  like  a serpent.  It 
slithers  here  and  there,  casting  words,  recklessly  and  aim- 
lessly — and  like  the  serpent  condemned  to  evil,  the  tongue 
is  capable  of  the  crushing  evil  of  the  lie,  injustice,  and  the 
cutting  evil  of  gossip  in  human  relations.  A Scout  worthy 
of  the  name  remembers  the  sanctity  of  the  tongue  and  the 
holiness  of  speech.  He  understands  why  our  fathers  included 
in  their  daily  prayers  the  words,  “O  God,  keep  my  tongue 
from  evil  and  my  lips  from  speaking  guile.” 

Grant  us  strength  O God  to  be  guided  by  Thy  light  and 
may  our  mouths  always  speak  Thy  praise  and  the  praise  of 
all  men. 

A SCOUT  IS  LOYAL 

In  1654,  on  the  good  ship  “St.  Charles,”  there  arrived  in 
the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City,  a small 
company  of  Jews.  They  joined  the  settlement  which  was 
located  on  a site  now  designated  as  Wall  Street.  Here  they 
assumed  the  burdens  of  establishing  a new  life  in  a new 
country.  They  found  shortly  after  their  arrival  that  they 
were  required  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  settlement  in  the  form  of  taxes.  They,  of  course,  made 
no  objection  to  this  requirement.  They  also  learned  that  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  defend  the  settlement.  Then  a group 
of  three  came  before  Peter  Stuyvesant.  the  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  complained:  “We  are  children  of  an  ancient 
faith.  We  have  come  here  in  search  of  freedom  and  the 
enactment  of  the  principles  of  our  faith.  In  this,  all  of  us 
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My  dear  Son: 

Let  thy  dealings  be  of  such  sort  that  a blush  need  never 
visit  thy  cheek;  be  sternly  dumb  to  the  voice  of  passion; 
commit  no  sin,  saying  to  thyself  that  thou  wilt  repent  and 
make  atonement  at  a later  time.  Let  no  oath  ever  pass  they 
lips;  play  not  the  haughty  aristocrat  in  thine  heart;  follow 
not  the  desire  of  the  eyes;  banish  carefully  all  guile  from  thy 
soul,  all  unseemly  self-assertion  from  thy  bearing  and  thy 
temper. 

Speak  never  mere  empty  words;  enter  into  strife  with  no 
man;  place  no  reliance  on  men  of  mocking  lips;  wrangle  not 
with  evil  men;  cherish  no  too  fixed  good  opinion  of  thyself, 
but  lend  thine  ear  to  remonstrate  and  reproof. 

Be  not  weakly  pleased  at  demonstrations  of  honor;  strive 
not  anxiously  for  distinction;  never  let  a thought  of  envy  of 
those  who  do  grave  wrong  cross  thy  mind;  be  never  enviously 
jealous  of  others,  or  too  eager  for  money. 

Honor  thy  parents;  make  peace  whenever  thou  canst  among 
people,  lead  them  gently  into  the  good  path;  place  thy  trust 
in,  give  thy  company  to,  those  who  fear  God. 


A SCOUT  IS  OBEDIENT 

A great  American  once  said,  “Resistance  to  tyranny  is 
obedience  to  God.”  To  be  obedient  requires  the  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  the  highest  good  and  the  service  thereto. 

The  obedience  of  the  Jew  is  depicted  in  the  story  of  the 
Roman  and  Rabbi  Akiba.  The  Romans  issued  a decree  that 
the  Jews  should  no  longer- occupy  themselves  in  the  study 
of  the  Torah.  Rabbi  Akiba,  however,  was  most  zealous  in 
spreading  a love  and  knowledge  of  the  Torah.  One  day  his 
friend  Pappus  met  him  and  said:  “Akiba,  art  thou  not  afraid? 
Thou  surely  must  know  that  thy  deeds  will  bring  thee  into 
danger!”  “Stay  a while,”  answered  Akiba,  “let  me  tell  thee 
a story:  A fox  was  walking  on  the  brink  of  a stream,  in  the 
clear  waters  of  which  were  a number  of  fishes  running  to 
and  fro.  Said  the  fox  to  the  fishes,  ‘Why  do  you  run  so?’ 
‘We  run,’  replied  they,  ‘because  we  fear  the  fishermen’s  nets.’ 
‘Come  up  on  the  dry  land,’  said  the  fox,  ‘and  live  with  me 
in  safety,  even  as  my  forefathers  once  lived  in  safetv  with 


of  the  most  famous  friendships  is  that  of  Jonathan  and  David. 
It  was  a mutual  friendship;  there  was  no  jealousy  or  rivalry 
because  of  the  success  or  position  of  the  other.  Jonathan  stood 
up  for  David  even  before  his  father,  the  king,  and  tried  to 
have  him  treated  fairly.  He  was  willing  to  help  him  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  success  and  welfare.  (See  First  Book  of 
Samuel— 18: 1-16.  Also  20:1-17) 


A SCOUT  IS  COURTEOUS 

In  the  Pirke  Avos,  or  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  written 
there  are  seven  marks  of  a courteous  man — 

• He  does  not  speak  before  one  who  is  greater  in  wisdom 
than  he. 

• He  does  not  interrupt  another  in  his  speech. 

• He  is  not  hasty  to  answer. 

• He  asks  pertinent  questions  and  answers  to  the  point. 

• He  speaks  first  upon  the  matter  first  in  order,  and  last 
upon  the  last. 

• When  he  does  not  understand  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion,  he  confesses:  I do  not  understand  it. 

• When  the  truth  is  presented,  he  readily  acknowledges  it. 

The  reverse  of  these  things  marks  the  uncultured  man. 

Courtesy  is  like  a garment.  It  dresses  up  each  of  our  deeds. 
It  lends  beauty  and  sanctity  to  each  of  life’s  endeavors.  It 
makes  possible  growth  and  development  and  a sublime 
personality. 


A SCOUT  IS  KIND 

Eleazar  of  the  city  of  Worms  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  We  remember  him  well  because  of  the 
words  he  left  to  his  son  as  his  inheritance.  Being  a poor  man, 
he  could  leave  nothing  more  and  yet  he  left  a form  of  wealth 
greater  than  all  other  forms.  It  speaks  of  the  true  nature 
of  kindness. 
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A Scout  worthy  of  the  name  is  thrifty  with  his  possessions. 
He  is  not  ostentatious,  he  is  not  wasteful.  He  does  not  “show 
off”  with  the  things  he  possesses  but  puts  them  to  their  proper 
use. 

Of  all  things  that  we  have,  we  remember,  as  our  prayer 
reminds  us,  we  are  but  stewards  of  what  we  possess.  May  we 
never  forget  that  all  we  have  is  but  lent  to  us,  a trust  for 
which  we  must  render  account  to  God. 


A SCOUT  IS  BRAVE 


Bravery  does  not  mean  lack  of  fear,  but  to  have  courage 
in  spite  of  fear.  Concern  for  the  right  and  the  truth  and  to 
defend  them  with  all  our  might  is  the  highest  bravery  of  all. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  famous  because  it  is  a 
story  of  great  bravery.  You  will  recall  how  the  Philistine 
Goliath  defied  the  living  God.  There  was  no  one  in  the  armies 
of  Israel  to  take  up  his  challenge,  but  David,  a shepherd  lad, 
volunteered  to  battle  with  the  strong  men  of  the  Philistines. 
David  was  brave  and  he  had  faith  as  well,  and  he  said:  “The 
Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  nut 
of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines.”  (See  First  Book  of  Samuel  17:37) 


A SCOUT  IS  CLEAN 


In  the  Talmud  it  is  recorded,  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness.  Carefulness  leads  to  cleanliness,  cleanliness  to  purity, 
purity  to  humility,  humility  to  saintliness,  saintliness  to  fear 
of  sin,  fear  of  sin  to  holiness,  and  holiness  to  immortality.” 

Cleanlines  has  been  emphasized  on  every  page  of  our  tra- 
dition,  for  physical  cleanliness  leads  to  spiritual  cleanliness. 
The  clean  hand  is  the  father  of  the  clean  deed. 

With  the  sages  of  yesteryear  we  repeat  at  this  time, 
“Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  has  commanded  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  in  Thy  presence.” 
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yours.’  But  the  fishes  said,  ‘This  surely  is  not  the  cleverest 
amongst  animals  that  speaks  thus.  Water  is  is  our  natural 
home.  If  we  are  not  safe  there,  how  much  less  safe  should 
we  be  on  land  where  we  must  surely  die!’ 

“It  is  exactly  so  with  us  Jews,”  continued  Akiba.  “The 
Torah  is  our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days.  To  it  we  must 
remain  obedient,  for  if  we  were  to  give  up  its  study,  our 
obedience  to  principles,  peoples,  and  governments  would 
have  no  meaning.  We  give  thanks  to  God  that  we  have  re- 
mained  obedient  to  the  Torah,  the  way  of  life,  the  way  of 
justice  and  peace.” 


A SCOUT  IS  CHEERFUL 

It  is  written  in  our  holy  writings,  “Better  is  he  who  shows 
a smiling  face  than  he  who  offers  milk  to  drink.”  It  is  also 
written,  “Whoever  gives  a gift  to  a poor  man  earns  a bless- 
ing,  but  he  who  speaks  a kind  word  to  him,  obtains  an  even 
greater  blessing.”  The  deed  is  important  but  the  manner  of 
the  deed  is  also  important.  A cheerful  countenance  speaks 
of  a happy  heart. 

Many  years  ago  there  arose  among  our  people  a group 
known  as  the  Chasidim.  They  were  poor  in  worldly  posses- 
sions  but  rich  in  cheerfulness.  They  met  the  Lord  with  song 
and  dance  and  met  each  other  with  a smile.  Of  one  leader 
among  Chasidim,  it  is  told  that  he  delivered  a sermon  to  his 
congregation.  He  felt,  however,  that  his  words  were  not 
understood  and  so  he  turned  to  one  listener  and  asked  him: 
“Did  you  understand  my  words?”  He  answered  that  he  did 
not.  “Then,”  said  the  Chasid,  “let  us  sing  a joyous  refrain 
and  let  understanding  come  therefrom.” 


A SCOUT  IS  THRIFTY 

A good  student,  our  tradition  tells  us,  sets  a time  and  place 
for  his  studies.  He  does  not  say,  “When  I have  time,  I will 
study,”  for  then  he  will  have  no  time.  He  is  thrifty  and  saves 
all  his  moments  and  uses  them  wisely. 
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Scoufs  receive  Ner  Tamid  awards  from  Rabbi  Uri  Miller 
of  congregation  Beth  Jacob,  Baltinnore,  Maryland. 


Scouts  receive  Ner  Tamid  awards  from  Rabbi  Ernest 
M.  Lorge  at  Temple  Beth  Israel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Rabbi  Morris  R.  Werb  of  congregation  Agudath  Israel, 
Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  with  Ner  Tamid  Award  recipients 


Rabbi  Robert  I.  Kahn  of  Temple  Emanu-el,  Houston, 
Texas,  with  candidates  for  the  Ner  Tamid  Award 


THE 

NER 

TAMID 

AWARD 

The  Ner  Tamid  Award  is 
a pendant  representing  the 
Eternal  Light  that  hangs  in 
front  of  the  Holy  Ark  in  the 
.synagogue.  It  is  attached  to  a 
blue  and  white  ribbon  and  a 
bronze  bar  pin  that  carries 
the  inscription  in  Hebrew 
letters  “Ner  Tamid,”  and  in 
English.  “Eternal  Light.” 

The  Ner  Tamid  in  the 
synagogue  of  our  own  day 
goes  back  to  the  seven- 
branched  Menorah  (candela- 
bra)  of  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Solomon.  By  day  and  by 
night  the  seven  flames  of  the 
Menorah  burned  unceasingly 
before  the  altar,  symbolizing 
the  eternal  presence  of  God. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
has  authorized  the  Ner  Tamid 
Award  to  be  worn  over  the 
left  breast  pocket  at  the  left 
of  the  Eagle  Scout  badge,  or 
when  the  Eagle  badge  is  not 
worn,  centered  above  the  flap 
of  the  left  breast  pocket. 


A SCOUT  IS  REVERENT 


i The  Ner  Tamid  Award  reflects  our  reverence  for  our  faitli. 
I Our  faith  is  .symbolized  by  the  Torah.  “The  Torah,”  wrote 
* Heine,  "is  large  and  wide  as  the  world,  towering  into  the  blue 

i secrets  of  heaven.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  promise  and  fulfillment. 

birth  and  death — the  whole  drama  of  humanity — are  con- 
^ tained  in  the  Torah.  Nations  rose  and  vanished.  States  flour- 
\ ished  and  decayed,  revolutions  raged  throughout  the  earth — 
\ but  they,  the  Jews,  sat  pouring  over  this  book,  unconscious 
;of  the  wild  chase  of  time  that  1־ushcd  on  above  their  heads." 
For  in  the  Torah  we  have  found  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  purpose  of  our  creation.  The  Torah  has  been  a guide  and 
a lamp  unto  our  feet.  To  this  Torah  we  turn  from  week  to 
week,  to  1׳ead  therefrom  and  tt)  discover  its  truths  in  <irder 
that  we  may  be  lifted  to  great  heights  for  0\ו01־  worthier  woi’k. 
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N1;VV  YORK  CITY  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

CRIME  PREVENTION  SECTION 


It  is  night  and  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood  are 
watching  color  television  sets. 


In  the  rear  yard  of  the  local  House  of  V/orship,  where 
the  overhanging  roof  shi  . ’ ־ • ־oho  basement  door  from  the  glare 
of  street  lights,  two  men  insert  a pry  bar  between  a solid 
wood  door  and  metal  frame.  One  gives  the  bar  a twist• 

Nothing  happens,  the  door  refuses  to  move.  They  move 
silently  to  the  side  of  the  building  and  try  at  the  window. 
This  time  the  bar  moves  the  ־window  up  but  only  two  inches. 

A strong  bolt  prevents  it  from  moving  farther.  One  man 
suggest  they  break  a small  glass  panel  and  unlock  it  but 
finds  they  are  unable  to  do  so  without  making  too  much 
noise.  They  agree  it  must  be  unbreakable  the  men  move 
desperately  to  the  front  door  and  attack  the  lock  by 
picking.  Again  nothing,  the  tumbler  won't  budge. 

They  hurry  to  try  the  other  side  of  the  building  where 
the  wire  mesh  window  gates  may  yield  to  pressure.  • A 12 
year  old  boy  looks  up  from  his  homework,  snaps  off  his 
bedroom  light,  and  peers  out  the  window.  He  knows  the 
two  figures  (illuminated  by  the  second  floor  spot  light) 
are  not  doing  repair  work  at  this  time  of  night  and  he 
rushes  to  the  telephone. 

Within  minutes,  the  boy  and  his  father  meet  two  officers 
outside  on  the  street  and  report  v.׳hat  the  t y has  seen. 

A short  time  later  — without  a shot  or  a fight--  the 
two  burglars  are  handc’ilfed  and  driven  away ת ג  a patrol  car. 


Burglary  is  a crii־־  as״in«t  property.  The  crime  is 
.ucceasfuUy  committed  when  a persoa  hae  the  desire  to 
-ommit  the  crime  and  i«  Given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Obviously,  there  is  Ixttle  we  cm  do  about  c״rtaili6.־  a 
persons  desire  to  commit  a crime.  However,  we  certainly 
can  reduce  a persons  opportunity  to  commit  a crime. 

Burglary  prevention  can  he  divided  into  two  areas, 
perimeter  and  building  security.  Perimeter  protection 
includes  adequate  fencing  and  sufficient  illumination, 
vmen  fencing  is  used,  it  should  he  at  least  eight  feet 
high  and  properly  installed  for  maximum  effectiveness. 
Lighting  should  he  installed  along  perimeter  fencing 
and  other  ^eas  to  he  secured  (SEE  LIGHTING). 

Building  protection  should  be  designed  to  harden  the 
points  of  entry  to  criminal  intrusion.  Basically  this 
area  of  security  stresses  improved  security  measures 
for  doors  arid  windows.  Further  emphasis  should  he  placed 

« of  visitors  and  other  persons 

on  better  access  control  01  visiuui. 

having  business  within  you.r  building. 

The  following  are  some  measures  which  may  he  employed 
to  improve  building  security. 


Protective  1 !^׳;;'.t'.i  !׳;ו  :)rovidco  tlio  fir.';t  I'.r.e  >׳ . / ;־ ׳ 1׳׳.  • ■ 
Oi^ainst  ^:^d  v.'.nd.־.l  ר :-m . Ilr;r;\;i roraon t :i  *or  ; .ro:,'-  r.  . 

liy/r.ting;  at  any  bui?*dinij  v;i  11  dep<1;‘.־d תסיס ו  the  nitviaUion ס.. ״ 
areas  to  be  protected.  Grnorally,  wi*otect1vo  li^ntir;^  is 
inexpensive  tc  raaintain,  .!  t p.'or-er^y  !;;,.p  ioycd,  o ,־/.ill 
provide  excellent  security  by  r1)duc:n,^  the  advantages  of 
concealment  and  surprise  by  a detorrained  intruder. 

A udde  ran^e  of  lighting  ocui'itncnt  is  available, 
most  of  which  finds  some  application  around  a building 
but  none  of  v/hich  is  universally  adaptable  for  all 
purposes. 

Protective  lighting  consists  of  two  basic  systems 
or  a combination  of  both.  The  first  method  is  to  light 
the  area  and  structures  within  the  general  boundaries 
of  the  property.  When  structures  are  prone  to  vandalism 
and  burglary,  the  lighting  in  Figure  1 at  the  proper  light 
level  may  lead  a potential  intruder  to  believe  detection 
is  inevitable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  good  lighting  does  not 
necessarily  require  high  v;attage  equipment. 


Most  people  ^lו<^lיievo  lili'it 1 ס  will  eil i/MC/c  o 

over  a door.  ׳J^he  truth  of  the  natter  is  that  in  90^  of  the 
burglaries  the  entry  was  nade  through  the  door,  ־^hc  following 
are  a few  inexspensivo  ways  to  protect  these  means  of  enory. 

Window 


Slido  or  barrel  bolt. 
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.IM Doublo  hung  window־־ ! 
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Key  controlled  plungor.l 
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Ooublo  hung  window 
•jccurod  with  nail. 


Glass  V/ood 

panelod  door.  panolod  door. 


1.  Door  Panels 

Glass  or  thin  wood  panels  are  dangerous  and 
are  an  invitation  to  burglars.  You  should  strengthen 
them  by  backing  the  glass  or  wood  with  metal  shoot* 
ing  that  is  wider  and  longer  than  the  dangerous 
panel.  For  better  looks  but  more  money,  plain  glass 
panels  can  be  replaced  with  reinforced  wiro  glass, 
or  a protective  mesh  grille  can  be  fitted  over  the 
panels.  Or  you  can  replace  your  door  with  a 
solid  core  wood  door,  one  and  three-quarters  inch 
thick.  It  is  the  safest  type.  Sliding  glass  doors 
can  bo  secured  by  placing  a piece  of  wood  or  a 
piece  of  broomstick  in  the  door  track,  and  by 
installing  more  expensive  high-security  plastic 
or  glass  which  Is  virtually  unbreakable. 
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ROBBERY 

Robbery  is  defined  by  the  penal  law  aa  forcible 
stealing.  In  this  crime,  tho  vir.txm  has  two  distinct 
experiences.  First,  lie  is  deprived  of  his  property. 
Secondly,  he  faces  imminent  or  actual  injury  or  death. 
People's  reaction  is  drastic.  Movement  becomes  curtailed^ 
people  becOme  suspicious  of  others  and  fear  predominates 
as  a motivator. 

The  actual  event  takes  minutes  to  complete.  Yet 
those  minutes  have  such  a profoimd  impact  on  our  future 
activity  that  we  must  devise  measures  to  avoid  this 
experience. 

Robbery  prevention  may  be  deployed  in  many  fashions. 
These  measures  vary  from  a simple  money  handling  procedure 
to  a sophisticated  central  alarm  system,  Basic  procedures 
should  outline  money  handling  security,  i.e.,  don't  keep 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  hand,  deposit  money  in  bank  at 
irregular  times,  don't  count  money  in  public  view,  count 
money  in  a secure  room  (.alarm  the  room  if  possible),  don't 
permit  people  to  go  in  and  out  of  counting  room  while 
money  is  being  counted,  and  money  deposits  to  the  bank 
should  be  disguised  and  escorted.  The  purpose  of  your 
security  procedures  should  be  to  avoid  developing  a 
detectable  pattern  that  can  be  observed  by  a would  be 
robber. 


Shoזוlזi  your  cf'ihlv^vy  do C־־׳i1:5c3  fail  and  your  or^^anizaUioa 
becomes  a robbery  viol; in  you  nגזווt  operate  on  a prcdcvelopod 
crisis  plan.  To  m;!־aa:jC  the  chaos  that  results  during  and 
after  the  robbery  one  person  ;-.hoiild  bo  placed  in  charge. 
This  person  should  be  ono  vdio  is  familiar  with  the 
combination  of  the  safe  and  the  alarm  system.  After  the 
robbery,  the  person  in  charge  mvist  call  the  police,  safe- 
guard  the  scene  for  possible  fingerprints  and  prevent 
other  ;witnesses  to  the  crime  from  discussing  the  details 


(SEE  ROBBERY  PROCEDURES.) 
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until  t'ZLC  \c.r;lvc..’! 
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TO  ^ Ili  Till*)  ETtl^T  OF  A ROBBERY 

Offer  no  reeietance  to  the  arned  robbet-  ״ don't  be 
n hero.  Use  a manual  holdup  alarm  only  if  it  •1111״ 

not  be  obvious  and  will  not  endanger  you  or  other 
persona  in  the  area. 

Attempt  to  keep  all  concerned  caln. 

Observe  the  crimiaal(o)  carefully  and  make  mental 
notes  of  the  number  of  thieves,  their  appearance, 
clothing,  voice,  nicknames  used,  personal  items, 
identifying  marks,  peculiarities  and  weapons. 

Note  (as  the  robbers  leave)  the  make  color  and  type 
of  vehicle  used.  Attempt  to  get  the  license  plate 
number  and  state  of  r0(.*istration, 

The  ד -erase  robbery  will  last  less  than  three  minutes. 
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Call  ■the  PCLIC':'  י • ר ■ o. ,־1ר,.ו cl V , 

V.rite  c;ovrn  your  doccuu't iou  end  other  pertinent  date, 
location(s)  touched  by  the  cu;,iu5,ualCs)  durinr  the 
crime  for  f irt13:ernrj  '.tc  aiid  .‘;af Cfyaard, 

Detain  any  v/itnesaes  to  the  holdup. 

Ascertain  end  record  exactly  what  was  stolen• 

Dc  not  touch  auiythins  the  robber  uey  have  touched. 

Pef  et־  all  (;נו-.  " i"*!.?  to  rolico 


Dc׳  not  disct־:.;.  t,:AU  crime  with  outsif.orr  iv't•:■.‘  i.iter- 
viewed  by  po..ics. 
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UOy  8,\1נ£יי  LS  SA.FS? 

There  nre  a iiundred  nncvfcrs  depending  on  your  needs. 

If  you  ra  like 10 תst  of  you  uor.c  to  keep  intruders  out  .׳.nd 
prevent  valuable  prop.'rty  fro:־  bring  stolen  or  damaged  regard- 
less  of  the  insurance  you  enrry. 

iihove  :׳ad  beyond  the  time,  cncrey,  inconvenience,  and 
cost  involved  in  replacing  stolen  items  --  with  or  without  in- 
sursnee  — it’s  a shock  to  learn  that  a criminal  has  been  loose 
in  your  doma^׳-;.  that  you  might  have  come  face  to  face  with  him, 
and  that  he  might  be  b3ck  again.  Maybe  your  position  is  that 
you  don’t  want  to  spend  1^2,000  or  >5,000  to  protect  your  pro- 
perty.  You  don  t have  that  sort  of  extra  money  to  spend  and 
you  don  t want  your  building  to  become  an  armed  fortress  to 
guard  possessions  that  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  protection. 

Perhaps  that  isn't  your  position.  You  may  not  be  flush 
bu  :  1 י  may  nave  valuable  property  to  protect  and  you  realize 
cost  c.  . 'pa״.rs  or  replacement  when  damaged  by  intru- 
dero  has  rrcatly  v.׳־.:rc?3ed.  Ycu  may  not  want  to  turn  your 
b1vUc.->:  :.uto  the  equivalent  of  a Fort  Knox,  but  ycu  need  as 

P -•  as  you  can  achieve  for  a reasonable  investment. 

-jilo  w. י,_ ״  giving  examples,  imagine  that  you  have  real 
trcj.iircr  r.'.at  :.;ן,•׳  b3  safeguarded.  In  this  case,  you  will 
F o..ab*y  i.  int  to  c.,  u3  much  as  possible  to  protect  them.  Good 
protection  will  p>»7  off  in  reduced  premiums  on  the  insurance  you 
carry  on  these  items.  Some  items  can  never  have  a price  placed 
on  them  for  they  can't  be  replaced. 


HOW  IS 


So  the  question  you  nust  answer  for  yourself  is:  Just 
now  far  do  I go  to  secure  my  premises  against  burglars• 

׳Phe  answer  is:  Just  as  scci’xe  as  it  must  be. 

The  range  of  anti-burglai'y  devices  currently  available 
is  wider  tuan  it  has  been  and  if  you  want  to,  you  can  turn 
your  building  into  a Fort  Knox  in  a burglar’s  opinion. 


:AT IvON  AND  CHiriJ/ין ::, r. ־r  CON : 


STPEh'T  LXGNTING,  K 


A3  all  out״T0’.rth  of  t})3  cnor^.y  3b.orl;a{^e , mn.ny  communities 
cM'O  considering  — or  h’wo  ״ ר'plemeatcd  red\1ctions  in  tha  lev- 


el  of  etraet  lighting. 

In  December,  1973»  in  response  to  national  appeals  for 
conservation,  a small  tovm  in  Indiana  turned  off  its  street 
lighta.  An  immediate  ovitbreak  in  vandalism,  principally  upon 
parked  autoe,  and  petty  theft  occurred.  A week  later,  after 
four  firms  in  the  commercial  district  wore  burglarized  in  one 
night,  public  demsnd  resulted  in  the  lights  being  turned  on 
again. 


EnerKy  Consumption  of  Street  Lighting 
All  of  the  nation’s  street  and  highway  lights  consume  ap- 
proximately  .7%  of  the  total  electricity  generated.  By  comparison, 
indoor  lighting  censumes,  nationally»  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  electrical  energy  generated.  In  concentrated  areas,  the  rela- 
tivo  consumption  of  electrical  energy  for  street  lights  is  some- 
what  core.  For  example,  in  the  Wachington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area 
of  3*500,000  people,  the  area’s  130,000  street  lights  consume  an 
average  of  300  watts  each  for  a total  power  consvunption  of  39,000 
kilowatts.  This  represents  about  1.8%  of  the  total  wattage  generated 
for  UC3  in  this  region  in  v/inter• 

Generally,  the  data  concerning  the  energy  consumption  of  a 
community’s  street  lights  is  readily  available•  If  a community 
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MEMORANDUM  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  PERSONNEL  CONCERNED  WITH 
SAFEGUARDING  HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 


FUNDAMENTAL  WAYS  TO  PREVENT  BURGLARIES  AND  ACTS  OF 
VANDALISM  COMMITTED  AGAINST  HOUSES  OF 
WORSHIP  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 
oOo 

FROM  YOUR  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
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This  mimeograph,  and  the  illustrated  brochure  which  will 
follow,  was  assigned  expressly  for  those  who  play  a key  role 
in  safeguarding  houses  of  worship  and  relig’.ous  institutions. 
This  problem  was  approached  from  three  interrelated  viewpoints; 

1.  Securing  the  physical  plant  by  means  of  SECURITY 
DEVICES,  i.e..  Locks,  Windows,  Lights  and  Intrusion 
Devices. 

2.  Developing  a dynamic  Security  Consciousness  in  all 
persons  interested  in  safeguarding  religious 
bullaings. 

3.  Educating  potential  victims  in  the  best  ways  to 
assist  the  police  in  the  apprehension  of  burglars 
and  vandals  when  prevention  fails. 


THE  POLICE  COMMISSIONER 
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SECURITY  DEVICES 
Locks 

1.  Doors  should  be  equipped  with  double  cylinder  DEAD-BOLT 
devices.  These  are  locked  and  opened  with  a key  from  both  the 
inside  and  outside.  This  prevents  anyone  from  reaching  his 
hand  inside,  by  one  means  or  another,  and  opening  the  door  while 
standing  outside.  Doors  with  glass  panels  are  especially  vulner- 
able  to  this  type  of  illegal  entry, 

SPRING-LATCHES  should  not  be  used  for  security  as  these 
are  easily  opened  without  a key.  If  your  door  locks  by  the 
simple  act  of  ״slammimg"  you  are  depending  on  an  ineffectual 
security  apparatus. 

2.  Where  a lock  is  mounted  at  the  bottom  of  Herculite  (glass) 
doors,  the  dead-bolt  should  extend  at  least  one  inch  into  the 
door-sill  saddle.  Any  good  horizontal  dead-bolt  should  also 
extend  at  least  one  inch  into  its  receptacle. 

3.  The  cylinders  used  with  dead-bolt  devices  should  be  the 
"pick  resistant"  type.  The  key  for  this  class  of  cylinder  is 
easily  recognizable  by  its  great  dissimilarity  from  a standard 
key.  This  cylinder  should  be  protected  by  a plate  covering  the 
entire  cylinder  except  for  the  key-way.  This  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  forcibly  remove  the  cylinder....  a common  method  of 
illegal  entry. 


S 
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4•  Doors  on  which  these  locks  are  mounted  should  conform 
to  these  minimal  standards  of  construction; 

a.  Those  with  glass  panels  should  use  reinforced  wire 
or  have  a protected  mesh  grill  fitted  to  the  panel. 

b.  They  should  have  solid  cores  and/or  be  covered  with 
sheet  metal. 

c.  All  door  hinges  which  are  exposed  on  the  outside 
should  have  non-removable  hinge  pins. 

Windows 

1.  Basement  windows  are  particular/  vulnerable  and  may  be 
secured  by  bars,  wire  mesh,  etc.,  and  should  never  be  concealed 
by  shrubbery.  Fire  laws  prohibit  installing  bars  on  windows 
certified  as  means  of  egress  and  ingress  but  these  may  be  secured 
by  other  means.  Consult  a locksmith  in  this  regard  as  numerous 
types  of  window  locks  are  available.  REMEMBER,  all  windows  should 
be  secured,  however  small  or  inaccessible  they  may  seem. 

Lights 

1.  Exterior  lights  should  be  installed  to  illuminate  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  buildings  and  its  alleyways.  If  this  is 
not  practicable,  those  interior  lights  should  remain  burning  which 
lend  some  lighting  effect  to  these  areas.  Interior  lights  should 
also  be  used  to  illuminate  the  skylight,  if  any.  Such  lighting 
reveal,  or  at  least  silhouette,  any  would-be  intruder.־ 
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2.  Front  vestibule;}  light־.,  whether  the  front  do  r is  opaque, 

transluscent  or  clear,  should  burn  throughout  the  ho־a»־״s  of  dark- 
:;"  .־ס.  anyone  o^-.ning  *.;:■2  front  door  ^-:11  ל.  be  ׳:'!:arly  ¥131.1'ין^ 

c־  inside  or  cecsin  , /י  jeasi:  OKAiU  ./01.ג׳:י> 

3.  Leave  those  i.i.r;ntc  u2  :;jg  which  wV\?  allow  oassersby, 
especially  police  officers,  to  peer  easily  into  the  premises  frcsi 
foot  or  s^uto. 

4.  Commercially  available  Tl-üing  D:.  ־Ices  t׳: ! ;(״־o  usc'd  to  turi 
lights  on  or  off  at  pre-set  !:•irnes.  This  will  give  the  impr€r*niMu 
that  people  are  presently  in  the  building. 

Intrusion  Devices 

1.  Do  not  despair  if  you  can  not  afford  to  saturate  the 
pi-mises  with  a highly  sophisticated,  very  expensive  intrusion 
alarm  system־  k ’=uhin  shield״  will  be  effective  against  most 
trespassers^  For  instance,  bells  may  be  installed  in  such  a 
manner  os  to  ring  when  doors  are  used  and/or  a rudimentary 
buzzei'  system  can  be  constructed  to  alert  a iive-ir-  custodian 
to  any  unauthorized  entry  after  closing.  This  custodian  can 
call  the  police  on  911  and  report  the  presence  of  an  intruder. 

^-lE  SHOULD  NOT  ATTEPIPT  TO  APPREHEND  THE  CULPRIT.. 

2.  If  funds  are  available  there  ore  numerous  inexpensive 
burglar  alarms  systems  that  can  be  acquired.  See  "Burglar  Alarm 
Systems"  in  your  Yellow  Pages.  Also,  after  one  is  installed, 

it  is  effective  to  place  conspicuous  notices  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  alarm  system. 
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SECURITY  CONSCIOUSNESS 

No  system  of  security  devices,  however  elaborate,  is  impregnable  I 
The  Chief  Administrator  should: 

1.  Knew  that  the  value  of  a properly  maintained  inventory  can 
not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Keep  records,  descriptions  and 
serial  numbers  ,of  all  *btealable”  articles.  This  includes  those 
items  protected  in  so-called  invulnerable  safes.  ITEMS  NOT  KNOWN 
TO  BE  STOLEN,  OR  INADEQUATELY  DESCRIBED,  CAN  NOT  BE  RECOVERED  AND 
TRACED  TO  THE  BURGLAR. 

2.  Assign  specific  personnel  to  specific  times  when  they 
should  ascertain  that  all  areas  of  entrance  and  exit  are  properly 
secured.  FIX  RESPONSIBILITY. 

3.  Where  possible,  lock  sacred  scrolls  and  vessels  in  a safe 
or  vault.  In  this  regard,  if  employees  with  access  to  keys  or 
knowledge  of  safe  combinations  are  discharged,  change  the  locks 
and  combinations. 

4.  See  that  ladders  and  boxes  or  other  paraphernalia  are 
not  left  about  in  such  a way  as  to  be  useful  to  anyone  intent  on 
criminal  behavior. 

5.  Make  arrangements,  if  possible,  to  hold  meetings  later  in 
the  evening  so  that  burglary-prone  hours  may  be  reduced. 

6.  See  that  those  who  find  themselves  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime  do  not  touch  anything  until  the  police  arrive. 
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7.  Train  those  who  discover  an  illegal  entry  to  wait  for 

the  police  before  entering  the  premises.  THE  THIEF  MAY  STILL 
BE  INSIDE. 

Ö.  Train  those  who  are  the  last  to  leave  the  premises  to 
make  certain  that  unauthorized  persons  are  not  hiding  therein. 

9.  Ask  parishioners  or  congregants  and  other  sympathetic 
people  t®  be  alert  to  suspicious  persons,  especially  teenagers, 
who  are  seen  loitering  about  your  building.  Careful  note, 
written  if  possible,  should  be  made  of  their  descriptions,  the 
time  noticed  and  their  method  of  transportation,  if  any.  If  it  is 
later  discovered  that  a crime  has  been  committed,  this  inf or- 
mat ion  should  be  relayed  to  the  police. 

( See  paragraphs  on  observation  beginning  on  page  Ö) 

10.  Be  aware  that  pretinct  detectives  may  be  requested  to 
visit  your  establishment.  They  can  then  offer  advice  in  accord- 
a nee  with  your  particular  security  needs. 

11.  Be  cognizant  that  the  local  precinct  commander  is 
willingly  available  for  consultation  purposes.  Dial  577-7Ö7Ö 

to  ascertain  the  designation,  address  and  phone  number  of  the 
1 ocal  precinct . 

12.  Advise  potential  witnesses  that,  where  a crime  is  in 
progress  or  believed  to  be  imminent,  to  call  the  police  on  911. 
Perhaps  they  can  be  supplied  with  a form  exhibiting  the  proper 
procedure  of  reporting  an  incident  to  the  police. 
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״I  want  to  report  a crime  being  committed  against  (Name  of 
Premises).  It  is  located  at  (Exact  Address).  It  is  situated 
between  (Name  Cross  Streets).” 

Sample:  A man  has  broken  and  entered  through  a window  on  the 
south  wall.  This  window  is  reached  through  the  rear  alleyway. 
The  man  is  about  twenty  years  old  and  white.  He  is  wearing  a 
green  sweater  and  tan  pants.  Add  Anything  Outstandingly 
Peculiar. 

My  name  is  (Give  Name).  I am  calling  from  (Give  Location). 
My  phone  number  here  is  (Give  Number).  Give  home  address  and 
phone  number  if  different  from  above. 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  REVEAL  YOUR  IDENTITY.  CALL  ANYWAY  I 


IF  THE  CRIME  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED 

In  the  event  that  the  crime  is  past  and  immediate  appre- 

hension 

is  precluded  by  circumstances,  a police  officer  will 

interview  the  complainant  and  witnesses  in  order  to  elicit  the 

following  information  about  any  suspected  perpetrator( s) : 

1. 

Sex 

2. 

Race 

3. 

Age 

4. 

Weight 

5. 

Height 

6. 

Hair 

7. 

Eyes 
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S.  Build 

9.  Scars  and  marks 

10.  Clothing 

11.  Peculiarities  (limp,  missing  fingers) 

12.  License  number  of  vehicle,  if  any. 

The  "Keys^  to  Keen  Observation 


1•  Calmness  - A calm  witness  is  better  able  to  observe  and 
retain  an  accurate  recollection  of  what  has  been  seen. 

2.  Essentials  - To  obtain  a good  physical  description,  con- 
centrate  on  essentials  and  pay  strict  attention  to  unusual  or 
unique  characteristics  of  appearance.  The  general  description 
as  to  sex,  color  and  age  will  usually  be  observed  without  con- 
scious  effort.  However,  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  fix 
the  exact  height  of  the  criminal  by  noting  how  high  his  head 
appears  compared  to  a fixed  mark. 

3•  Facial  Features  - The  facial  features  should  be  observed 
in  a logical  manner.  Look  to  see  if  the  face  is  broad,  medium, 
narrow,  round  or  triangular.  Then  start  at  the  top  and  work 
down  the  facial  features.  Look  at  the  hair,  the  forehead,  the 
eyebrows,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin  and  the  ears. 
If  there  is  any  unusual  dominant  feature  such  as  a scar,  blemish 
or  deformity,  stress  that.  If  the  perpetrator  resembles  someone 
else  you  know  or  some  well  known  personality,  note  why,  and  be 
sure  to  tell  this  to  the  police. 
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4•  Clothes  - Observe  clothes  from  top  down,  hat,  coat, 
trousers,  shoes.  Remember,  clothes  can  be  changed,  therefore 
except  for  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  police,  description  of 
features  takes  precedence  over  description  of  clothing. 

5.  Memory  - The  memory  should  not  be  entrusted  too  long 
with  this  data.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  incident,  record 
your  observations  on  paper. 

NO  ONE  EXPECTS  WITNESSES  TO  OBSERVE  AND  REMEMBER  ALL  OF 
THESE  CHARACTERISTICS.  Do  not  be  embarrassed  to  say  "I  don’t 
know".  Misleading  information  is  worse  than  no  information 
at  all.  Just  be  aware  that  such  information  is  beneficial  to 
a successful  investigation.  Develop  Cop’s  Eyes.  Quick,  describe 
the  last  person  with  whom  you  had  dealings. 


ADDENDUM 


What  will  be  accomplished  if  the  precepts  outlined  here  are 
heeded? 

1.  An  astute  use  of  illumination,  both  interior  and  ex- 
terior,  will  have  the  psychological  effect  of  discouraging  the 
schemes  •f  most  potential  wrongdoers. 

2.  The  employment  of  sturdy  locks  and  intrusion  alarms 
will  foil  many  of  those  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  use  of 
effective  illuminations. 

3.  Watchful  and  prepared  interested  persons  will  occasion- 
ally  be  able  to  notify  the  police  in  time  to  capture  the  perpe- 
trator  in  the  act  ot  shortly  thereafter. 

4•  If  prevention  fails,  an  accurate  inventory  of  stolen 
articles  and  a clear  description  of  any  suspects  will  material- 
ly  aid  the  police  in  their  investigation.  An  apprehension  of  a 
single  perpetrator  will  oftentimes  solve  past  and  prevent  many 
future  crimes. 

5.  With  your  cooperation  we  can  limit  to  the  foolhardy 
those  who  would  dare  to  desecrate  or  steal  from  houses  of  worship 
and  religious  institutions*. 


